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To the READER. 


TH E famous Hexman WiTt$srvs, Profeſſor of 

Divinity at Utrecht in Holland, and the author 
of a — entitled, The Occonomy of the Covenants 
between God and Mes, and various other learned and 
theological tracts, was a writer, not only eminent 
for his great talents, and particularly ſolid judgment, 
rich imagination, and elegancy of compoſition ; but 
for a deep, powerful, and evangelical ſpirituality and 
ſavour * godlineſs: and we moſt heartily concur in 
the recommendation of his works to ſerious Chriſtians 
of all denominations, and eſpecially to miniſters and 


candidates for that ſacred office. 
Jons Girl, D. Dv. Jon WalkkR, LL. D. 
Trnomas HALL. Jon Bax. | 
WiLLiam Kino, Tromas G1BBons, M. A. 


Low Don, May, 1763. 


The late reverend, learned, and pious Mr. Jamzs 
Herzvey, in his Theron and Aſpaſio, Vol. II. p. 366, 
having mentioned a work of the above WiTsws, 
adds, The Oeconomy of the Covenants, written by the 
« ſame hand, is a body of divinity, in its method ſo 
<< well digeſted; in its doctrines fo truly evangelical; 
and (what is not very uſual with our ſyſtematic 
<< writers) in its language ſo refined and elegant; 
< in its manner ſo affectionate and animating ; that 
<« would recommend it to every ſtudent in divi- 
e nity. I would not ſcruple to riſt all my reputation 
4 upon the merits of this performance; and I cannot 
but lament it, as one of my greateſt loſſes, that 
<« I was 10 ſooner acquainted with this moſt excellent 
cc author, all whoſe works have ſuch a delicacy of 
" compoſition, and ſuch a ſweet ſavour of holineſs, 
<* that I know not any com more proper to 
<« repreſent their true character than the golden pot 
& which bad manna; and was, outwardly, bright with 
" 1 gold; inwardly, rich with heavenly 
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on him. 
H ly called Witfus) was deſcended from 
table parents. His father, N:colaus Wits, was 
a gentleman univerſally eſteemed by his fellow-citizens 
at Enthuyſen, to whom he endeared himſelf by his fi- 
delity, modeſty, juſtice, benevolence, and unaffected 
piety in every character he ſuſtained, either in the 
church or in the city ; for in the former he was firſt a 
deacon, and afterwards a ruling elder, and treaſurer 
in the latter. His mother was Joanna, a gentle woman 
of great piety and prudence, the daughter of Herman 
Gerhard ; who, after many dangers and diſtreſſes, ob- 
tained a calm and ſecure ſettlement in the church at 
Enkhuyſen ; where he preached the goſpel, for upwards 
of thirty years, with great reputation; and ſuch was 
the affection he bore to his church, that he rejected 
the moſt profitable offers that were made to him. 
The parents of our WiTs1vus, having vowed to de- 
vote a child to the miniſtry, did, upon the birth of 
this ſon, call him after his grandfather, praying that 
in Herman the „ might be revived the ſpi- 
rit of the grandfather; and that, endued with equal, 
if nat ſuperior taleuts, he might imitate his example. 
Heaxax Wrrsivs was born on the 12th of Fe- 
Vol. . 1 B | 


ERMAN WITS (or, as he is common- 
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bruary, 1636, at. Zxt eye, a town of Weft Friefland 
one of the ird that threw off the Spam/b 2 
ed their own liberty, and once enlightened with the 
truths of the goſpel, retained the purity of worſhip 
ever after, and, in the very worſt times of 4rminan- 
iſm, continued, above many, ſtedfaſt in the faith. 
And though it was a place noted for trade and navi- 
gacion, yet it produc: d men famous in every branch 
of literature. So that Witſius, even in his native place, 
had illuſtrious patterns to copy after. 45 
The care which theſe pious parents took of young 
Witſius during his tender intancy, was not intermitted 
as he began to grow; for, being ſtill mindtul of their 
vo, they brought him up in a very pious manner, 
inſtructing him in the principles and precepts of relt- 
gion and Chriſtian piety. In his fixth year they ſent 
him to the public ſchool of the town, to learn the 
rudiments of the Latin tongue: from which, after 
ſpending three years, and being advanced to the high- 
eſt form there, his uncle by the mother, Peter Ger- 
hard, took him under his own private and domeſtic 
tution ; a perſon well ſkilled in Latin, Greet, Hebrew, 
and philolophy. But his principal ſtudy had been 
Divinity. This man, then diſengaged from all public 
buſineſs, and being as fond of his nephew as if he had 
been his own fon, taught him with that afliduity, that, 
before he was fifteen, he made no ſmall proficiency in 
the Latin, Greet, and Hebreu, and acquired ſuch 
knowledge in logic and other parts of philoſophy, that, 
when he was afterwards removed to the univerſity, 
he could ſtudy without a maſter. At the fame time 
he learned the ethic compendiums of Wallæus and 
Burgerſdicius, with fo much care, as to be able to re- 
pcat molt of the ſentences, very frequent in Burge ſ- 
dictus, from the ancients, whether Greet or Latin. He 
allo peruſed his elements of phyſics, and dipped a lit- 
tle inco metaphyſical ſubtilties; and committed to me- 
mory moſt of the theological definitions and diſtinc- 
tous from Wendelin. As his uncle was a man of 
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exemplary piety, and was wont to apply almoſt to e- 


very common occurrence of life, ſome ſtriking paſ- 


ſages of both teſtaments, which he often repeated, ei- 


ther in Hebrew or Greek, while riſing, dreſſing, 


walking, ſtudying, or otherwiſe employed ; ſo, by his 


example and admonitions, he ſtirred up his nephew to 
the ſame practice. Whence it was, that at thoſe ten- 
der years he had rendered familiar to himſelf many en- 
tire paſſages of the Hebrew and Greek Teſtament, 
which he was far from forgetting when more advan- 
ced in life. 3 

Being thus formed by a private education, in 165 t, 
and the ſifteenth year of his age, it was reſolved to 


ſerd him to ſome univerſity. Utrecht was pitched 


upon, being furniſhed with men very eminent in e- 
very branch of literature, with a conſiderable con- 
courſe of ſtudents, and an extraordinary ſtrictneſs of 


_ diſcipline. What principally recommended it, were 


the famous divines, Gi/bert Voetius, Charles Mactf-c, 
and John Hoornbeectius, all of them great names, and 


_ ornaments in their day. Being therefore reccived in- 


to that univerſity, he was, for metaphylics, put un- 


der the direction of Pau! Foelius, then profeſſor of phi- 


loſophy ; and being, moreover, much taken with the 
ſtudy of the Oriental languages, he cloſely atten Je] 


on the celebrated 7ahn Levſuen, who taught thoſe lan- 


ges with incredible dexterity ; and under him ke 
conſtrued almoſt the whole Hebrew text, as alſo the 
commentaries of Solomon Tarchi, Aben Ezra, and 


 fimchi on Hoſea, and the Chaldee paraphraſe of Jona- 


than on Iſaiah, and of Onkel;s on a part of the Penta- 


| teuch. Moreover, under the fame maſter, he juit 


touched on the myſteries of the Maſora, and the bar- 
barous diction of the Talmud; namely, the parts 
publiſhed by John Cocceius, under the title of Sanhed:in 
and Maccoth, and by Conſtantine Lempereur, under that 
of Babha Bathra : under the ſame maſter he learned 
the cl-ments of the Syr:ac and Arabic languages; which 
laſt, however, he afterwards lets cultivated than the v- 
B 2 
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thers. What proficiency he made in the Hebrew, ap- 
peared from a public ſpecimen he gave, at the inſtigà - 
tion of Leuſden, of a well-written Hebrew oration 2. 
bout the Meſſias of the Jews and Chriſtians, in 1654. 
But though almoſt quite ſwallowed up in thoſe ſtudies, 
he by no means neglected the ſtudy of divinity, to 
which he knew all the others were only ſubſervient; 
but in that ſublime ſcience he diligently uſed, as ma- 
ſters, the greateſt men, and beſt ſeen in the ſacred 
ſcriptures, whoſe moſt laudable memory no lapſe of 
time ſhall ever be able to obliterate; namely, Gi/bert 
Poetius, John Heornbeeckins, Gualterus Bruinius, and 
Andrew Eſenius. By whole inſtructions, together with 
his own extraordinary application, and true piety to- 
wards God, what proficiency he made, the reader 
may eaſily judge for himſelf. However, he had a 
mind to ſee Groningen, to have the benefit of hearing 
the famous Samuel Marefius : whither he went in 1654, 
after the ſummer-vacation ; chiefly applying to divi- 
nity : under whoſe direction he made exerciſes in 
French, by which he gave ſo much ſatisfaction to this 
great man, that, notwithſtanding his many avoca- 
tions, he deigned to correct and purge thoſe declama- 
tions of Fitfkus from their ſoleciſms and other impro- 
prieties, before they were recited in the college. 
Having thus ſpent a year at Groningen, and obtained an 
honourable teſtimonial from the theofogrcal faculty, 
he next turned his thoughts to Leyden, But the 
plague then raging there, he reſolved to return to 
Utrecht, in order to build farther on the foundation he 
had there fo happily laid : and, therefore, he not only 
carefully heard the profeſſors in divinity at this time, 
as before, both in public and private, but cultivated a 
peculiar familiarity with the Very Reverend Juſtus van 
den Bogaerdt, whoſe piety, prudence, and admirable 
_ endowments he had ſuch a value for, that he imagi- 
ned, perhaps from youthful inexperience, no preacher 
equal to him. From his ſermons, converſation, and 


example, he learned the deeper myſteries of the king- 
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dom of God, and of myſtical and ſpiritual Chriſtiani- 
ty. From him he underſtood how great the difference 
is between any ſuperficial knowledge, which ſcholaſtic 
exerciſes, books learnedly written, and a cloſe appli- 
cation, may procure to minds quite deſtitute of fanc- 
tification ; and that heavenly wiſdom, which is ac- 
quired by meditation, prayer, love, familiar converſe 
with God, and by the very reliſh and experience of 
ſpiritual things; which proceeding from the Spirit of 
God, internally illuminating, convincing, perſua- 
ding, and ſealing, gloriouſly transforms the whole min 
into the moſt holy image of Chriſt. In a word, he 
owned, that by means of this holy perſon he was intro- 
duced by the Lord Jeſus to his moſt ſecret receſſes, 
while, before, he too much and too fondly pleaſed 
- himſelf in tarrying in the porch; and there, at length, 
learned, diſclaiming all vain preſumption of ſcience, 
humbly to fit down at the feet of the heavenly Miſter, 


A and receive the Kingdom of heaven as a little child. 


But that it may not be thought, he ſo applied to the 
forming of his mind to piety, as to neglect. for the 
future all academical ſtudies, the fheſes he wrote on 
the Sacred Trinity, againſt the Jeu, from their own 
writings, may, and ought to be, a proof to the con- 
trary; and which he publiſhed in the month of Octo- 
ber 1655, to be diſputed under the moderation of the 
famous Leuſden; which, though warmly attacked by 
the nfoft experienced academicians, yet the modera- 
tor thought the reſpondent acquitted himſelf fo well, 
as to ſuperſede his interpoſition on any account : and 
when, according to cuſtom, he returned ſolemn 
thanks to the moderator for his trouble, this laſt ve 
politely and truly made anſwer, He had ſtood in no 
need of his help, 

The time now ſeemed to require, that our Witfus, 
very famous at two univerſities, ſhould be employed 
in the public fervice of the church, and firſt, as uſa), 
give ſpecimens of his proficiency. Therefore, in the 
month of May 1656, he preſented himſelf at EthAr- 


» 
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ſen to 2 preparatory examination, as it is called, tore. 
ther with his then fellow-ſtudenr, John Laſidrageru 8 


with whom he had a familiarity from his youth, and 


whomhe afterwards had for his n oſt intimate colleague 
and faichful fellow labourer, firſt in the church of 
Le waarden. and then at Utrecht. And upon this occa- 
ſion he was not only admitted to preaca publicly, 
which he did with uncommon applauſe, but gave fo 
general fatisfaction, that there was ſcarce a country- 
church in North Holland, where he then reſided, which, 
wanting a miniſter, did not put his name in the num- 
be: of the three candidates, from which the election is 


uſualiy made. And, at the inſtigation of the Reve- 


rend John James le Bois, miniſter of the French church 
at Utrecht, he ventured, upon leave given, to preach 
publicly to the French church at Dort, in their lan- 


ge. And from that time he often preached in 


French, both at Utrecht and Amſterdam ; as alſo ſome- 
times in the courſe of his miniſtry at Leovaarden. 
But becauſe he imagined, there was ſtill ſomething 
wanting to the elegance of his language, he propoſed 
very ſoon to take a tour to France, and pay his re- 
ſpects to the great men there, and at the ſame time 
have the pleaſure of hearing them, and improving in 
their language. on” THER 
But providence diipoſed otherwiſe ; for the follow- 


ing year, 1657, and the twenty-firſt of his age, being | 


lawfully called by the church of Weſt Wouden, he was 


_ ordained there on the 8th of July. This village lies 


almoſt in the mid-way between Ent huyſen and Hern, 
and is united with the pariſh of Bienne Wijſent. And 
here, for four years and upwaras, he laboured with 
the greateſt alacrity of a youthful mind; and with no 
leſs benefit : for, by frequent catechiſing, and with 
the greateſt prudence ſuiting himſelf to the catechu- 
mens, both boys and girls, they, who before were 
groſsly ignorant, could not only give proper anſwers 
on the principal heads of oar religion, but prove their 
aſſertions by ſuitable texts of ſcripture, and repeat a 
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whole ſermon diſtinctly, when examined on it, to the 


Joy as well as ſhame of their parents and older people. 


The reputation of ſo faithful and dextrous a paſtor 
being thus widely ſpread. the church of Wormer, in 


the fame tract of North Holland, ſufficiently numerous 


and celebrated, but then too much diſtracted 5y in- 
teſtine commotions, imagined they could not pitch 
upon a fitter guide to allay their heats, and form their 
minds. This call Witfus not only accepted, paſſing 
to that charge in October 1661, but ſpent there four 
years and a half, doing every thing in his power to 


promote Chriſtian unanimity and the common falva- 


tion; and as he ſaw the extenſive fruits of his labo urs 
among them, ſo he was univerſally deloved. Where- 
fore he could not bear to remove from them to the 
people of Suys in Flanders, who offered him great 
encouragement to preach : but the people of Goeſe in 
Zealand ſucceeded in their call, and ne repaired to 
them about Whitſuntide 1666, and was ſo acceptable 
to all by his doctrine, manners, and diligence, as to 
live there in the moſt agreeable peace and concord 
with his learned, pious, and vigilant colleagues, two 
of whom he revered as his fathers ; and the third, 
who was younger, he loved as his brother. He was 
much delighted with this ſettlement, and often with- 
ed to grow old in this peaceful retreat. But the peo- 
ple of Lecvaarden in Weſt Frieſland interrupted theſe 


| thoughts; who, in November 1667, called him, with 


a remarkable affection, to that celebrated metropolis 


of his native country, that he might prove a ſhining 


light, not only in the church, court, and ſenate of 
that place, but to all the people of Frieſland, who flock- 
ed thither from all parts to the aſſembly of the ſtates ; 
but the people of Goeſe, doing all they could to hin- 
der his removal, it was April 1668 before he went to 
Leavaarden. And it is ſcarcely to be expreſſed, with 
what vigilance, fidelity, and prudence he conducted 

himſelf ; even at a time of ſuch difficulty, when the e- 


nemy, having made fuch incurſions into Holland, and 
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made themſelves maſters of moſt of its towns, and 
ſtruck a panic into all, when a man of ſuch ſpirit and 
reſolution was obſolutely neceſſary. Nor do I know 
of any before or ſince, whoſe labours were more ſuc- 
ceſsful, and who was more acceptable to the church, 
the nobility, and the court. And therefore he was for 
ſome time tutor to Henry Caſimir, the Moſt Serene 
Prince of Naſſau, hereditary governor of Frie/land, 
too untimely ſnatched away by death ; and with re- 
markable ſucceſs he inſtructed, in the doctrines of re- 
ligion, his Moſt Illuſtrious ſiſter Amelia, à very reli- 
gious princeſs, afterwards married to the Duke of 
Saxe-Eiſenach ; and he prefided at the profeſſion of 
faith, which both princes publicly made, to the great 
edification of the church, in the preſence of the Prin- 
cels-mother, Albertina of Orange. $9 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered, that when, 
through the injury of the moſt calamitous times, and 
the deceaſe both of the venerable and aged Chriſtian 
Schotanus, and of Fohn Melchior Steinbergius, ſcarce 
inſtalled in the profeſſorſſip, the theological intereſts 
of the univerſity of Franequer ſeemed to be fallen to 
decay; and the extraordinary and truly-academical 
_ endowments of our Witfus were perfectly well known 
in Frieſland, by an experience of ſeven whole years; 
that. I fay, he was appointed to the ordinary profeſſion 
of divinity, in the year 1675, in the academy of his 
native country, thus happily to be reſtored. Which 

portunity alſo the church of Franequer prudently 
lad hold on, being then without a ſecond miniſter, 
very chearfully to commit to him, now appointed 
profeſſor, that ſacred charge. Having, therefore, ac- 
cepted both theſe calls, he came to Franequer ; and, 
after being declared Doctor of Divinity in the acade- 
mical affembly, by the divine his colleague, he was, 
on the 15th of April, inſtalled profeſſor of the ſame; 
after delivering a folemn oration, with the greateſt 
applauſe of a concourſe of people from all parts; in 
which he excellently exported the character of a ge- 
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anine divine: and as ſuch he ſoon after demcaned him- 
ſelf, together with the venerable and aged Nicolaus 
Arnoldus, his moſt intimate colieague. 

In the pulpit Witſius addreſſed himſelf with fo much 
gravity, elegance, piety, ſolidity, and uſefulneis, 
that the general inattention of the people was remo- 
ved, and religious impreſſions were made both on great 
and ſmall. The academical chair alſo gained a warmth 
from his ſacred fire, to which, from the dulerent aud 
moſt diſtant parts of Europe, the youth, intended for 
the miniſtry, reſorted in great numbers. And not to 
be wanting in his duty, or diſappoint the intcntion of 


thoſe who called him, in any particular, he no ſoon- 


er entered the univerſity, than, notwithſtanding his ma- 
ny daily public and private labours, in boch his oſſices, 
he ſet himſelf to write, and in a very little time publiſh- 
ed, beſides Select Academical Diſputations, moſtly tending 


to eſtabliſh the peace of the church, and a ſmaller dif- 
ſertation, two works pretty large and learned, which 


went through ſeveral editions, and were ipre:d over 
Europe ; being every where read with univerſal ap- 
probation. And beſides, there was nothing of extra- 
ordinary importance to be tranſacted, even with the 
ſchiſmatic followers of Labadie, who had then fixed 
their principal reſidence in Fejt Friefland, which both 
the nobility and the overſeers of the church did not 
think proper ſhould be diſpatched by this man. 
About this time Mr J. Marci, on his return tr m his 
ſtudies at Leyden, commenced his acquaintance witt: 
Witfus, who recommended him as paſtor to the church 
of Midlumen, between Franequer and Harlingen ; and 
afterwards procured him the degree of Doctor in Di- 
vinity ; and, by his intereſt with his Serene Highneſs 
and others, Dr Marck was appointed third ordinary 
profeſſor of divinity, in 1676. 
But the juſtly-renowned character of our itſiu- 
was ſuch, that others, envying the happineſs of the 
people of Frieſland, wanted to have the benefit of his 
labours themſelves. 'Lhis was firſt attempted by the 
Vor.1, | + C 
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cic.ſ-ers of the univerſity of Groningen, who, ts 
j r-c1re a worthy ſucceffor to the deceaſed Jane: 
£f :ingius, as well in the theological and philological 
ci.airs, as in the univerſity-church, abuut the cloſe 
of the year 1679, ſent to Franequer a Reverend per- 
ſon. to offer the moſt honourable terms, in order to 
prevail on Withus. But that attempt proved un- 
ſucceſsful. For, communicating the affair to his 
Ser ne Highneſs the Prince, and the other overſeers ; 
ohe univerſity, they proteſted his ſervices were 
moi acceptable to them, and he excuſed himſelf in a 
handſome manner to the people of Groningen. But 
thoſe of Utrecht very ſoon followed the example 
Groningen, in the begining of the year 1680 ; when, 
upon the deceaſe of the celebrated Burman, the 
judged it neceſſary to have a great man, to add to 
the reputation of their univerſity, and to maintain 
the ancient piety of their church; and being well aſ- 
fured, that none was fitter for all thoſe purpoſes than 
Mitſius, who was formerly one of their own ſtu- 
dents, they therefore diſpatched a ſplendid depu- 
tation to Franequer, ta entreat him to come and be 
an ornament to their univerſity and church; to which 
he confented with little difficulty, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition made by thoſe of Frieſland, who 
were loatn to part with one who had been fo uſeful 
among them; for his obligations to the univerſity 
of Utrecht were ſuch, that he thought he could 
not ſhew his gratitude more, than by accepting 
of their invitation. Accordingly, after a moſt ho- 
nourable diſmiſſion from the aillicted Frieffanders, 
he came to Utrecht, and was admitted into the mini- 
ſtry of that church, on the 25th of April, and, four 
days after, into the profeſſorſhip of the univerſity, 
after delivering a moſt elegant oration on the excel- 

| lence of evangencal truth, which fully anſwered uni- 
verſal expectation. And it can ſcarce be expreſſed, 
how happily he lived in credit, and lahoured above 
full eighteen years of his moſt valuable life, with theſe 
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celebrated men, Peter Maeſtricht, Melchior Leydeckerus, 
and Hermannus, then Halemus, after the example of 
the doctors, his predeceſſors, whom he always lad in 
the higheſt veneration. In the miniſtry he had teve- 
ra colleagues, men of learning, piety, peace, and zeal 
for God ; among whom were his ancient colleagues 
| in the church of Leovaarden, Peter Emdhonus, 
and John Laſtdragerus. In the univerſity, beudes 
the forementioned divines, he had not only his 
own John Leuſden, an excellent philologiſt, but Ge- 
rad de Fries, and John Luitfus, famous philoſophers, 
who, for the benefit of the church, prepared the 

outh intended for the miniſtry, Before his pulpit 
he had a Chriſtian magiſtracy, and the whole body of 
the people, who admired and experienced the power 
of his elocution, their minds being variouſly affected 
with religious impreſſions. Before his academical and 
private chair, he had not only a large circle of pro- 
miſing youths from all parts of the world, who ad- 
mired his moſt learned, ſolid, prudent, and eloquent 
diſſertations ; but doctors themſelves daily reſorted in 
great numbers to learn of him. And there'ore he 
declined no labour, by which, even at the expence 
of many rettleſs nights, he might be of ſervice io tie 
univerſity and church. Nor did he think it ſuſſicient, 
by ſermons, lectures, conferences, and diſputations, 
to produce his uſeful and various ſtock of learning, 
but he expoſed his treaſures to the whole world, 
preſent and to come, in many public and excellent 
writings, to laſt for ever, and never to decay, but 
with the utter extinction of ſolid learning and true 
piety itſelf. And to the commendation of the peo- 
ple of Utrecht be it ſpoken, that, not only in eccle- 
haaſtical aſſemblies, they always acknowledged his 
abilities and prudence, ſeaſonably calling him to the 
higheſt dignities in ſynods ; but even the nobility, 
both by deeds and words, teltified, that his endow- 
ments were perfectly well known to, and highly 
eſteemed by them. And therefore they honoured 
C 2 
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him twice with the badges of the higheſt office in 
their univerſity, in 1686 and in 1697. And we muſt 
by no means omit, that when, in 1685, a moſt ſplen- 
did em baſſy of the whole United Provinces was de- 
creed to be ſent to JauESs King of Great Britain, 
afterwards unhappily drawn aſide and ruined by the 
deceitful arts of the French and Romiſb party; which 
embaſſy was executed by the moſt Illuſtrious Waſſe- 
naar, Lord of Duvenvorden, and the ordinary: mbaſſa- 
dor, his Excellency Citters, with the Moſt Noble and 
Illuſtrious Weed, Lord of Dykveld; that, I ſay, this 
laſt eafily perſuaded his colleagues of legation to em- 
ploy none but Witſius for their chaplain ; a divine, 
whom, to the honour of the Dutch churches, they 
might preſent in perſon to the Engliſb nation, without 
any apprehenſion either of offence or contempt. Nor 
was Wilſius himſelf againſt the reſolution of theſe 
illuttrious perſonages; for he went chearfully, though 
indiſpoſed in body; and, on his return in a few 
months after, owned, that having converfed with the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhop of London, and 
with many other divines, both Epiſcopal and Diſſen- 
ters in diſcipline, he obſerved not a few things, which 
made an increaſe to his ſteck of learning, and by which 
he was better qualified to act prudently on all future 
occaſions. And the Engliſb from that time owned, 
that being thus better acquainted with Vitſius, he e- 
ver after juſtly deſerved their regard and applauſe. | 
The reputation of Mitſius, thus ſpread all over the 
world, made the moſt illuſtrious overſeers of the 
univerſity of Leyden, with the burgomaſters, reſolve to 
give a call to this great man, in 1698; in order to 
make up the loſs which was apprehended from the 
deceaſe of the great Spanhemius, which ſeemed to 
be drawing near. And this reſolution was approved 
of by our gracious Stadtholder, Witzrav III. King 
of Great Britain, of immortal memory, from that 
conſtant piety he entertained ton ards l, and that 
equal fidelity and prudence lie exerciieu towards our 
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church and unive ſity. Nor was there the leaſt delay 


either in determining or executing that call to the 
proteſſorſhip of divimty, or in his accepting thereof. 
For though the pe ple of Utrecht could have wiſhed 
otherwiſe. yet our Withus had ſeveral weighty reaſons 
why he thought it his daty to comply with the Ley- 
den invitation; judging it was entirely for the inter- 
eſt of the church, equally as for his own, that, here- 
after exempted from the labours of the pulpit, he 
might, with the greater freedom, devote the reſt of 
his aged life to the benefit of the univerſity ; but e- 


| ſpecially, as he was made acquainted with his Ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure, by the illuſtrious Penſioner Heinſcus. 


And when his Majeſty admitted him into his royal 
preſence, he ſignified the ſatisfaction he had with his 
accepting the call to the chair of Leyden. He entered 
on his office the 16th of October, after delivering a 
very grave and elegant oration, in which he gave the 
character of tne Modeſ# Divine. And with what fi- 
delity he diſcharged this office for the ſpace of ten 
years; with what afliduity he laboured ; with what 
wiſdom and prudence he taught ; with what elegance 
he ſpoke ; with what alacrity he diſcourſed in diipu- 
tations ; with what piety he lived; with what ſweet- 
neſs of temper he demeaned himſelf; with what 


poems he continued to write; with what luitre 


e adorned the univerſity ; are things fo well known 


to all, as may ſuperſede any particular enlargement. 


But he bad ſcarce paſſed a year at Leyden, when 
the High and Mighty States of Hulland and Weſt 
Frieſland did, on the recommendation of the over- 
ſeers of the univerſity, in the room of Mir: Eſſius, 
the piouſly-deceaſed inſpector of their theological col- 
lege, in which ingenious youths of the republic are 
reared for the ſervice of the church, commit the ſu- 
perintendency thereof to our Mitac, is the mildeſt 
tutor they could employ for their pupils; without 


_ detriment to all the honour and dignity of his pro- 


feſſorſhip, which he enjoyed in conjunction wich the 
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celebrated Anthony Hulfius. When he was inſtalled 
in this new office, the illuſtrious preſident of the 
ſupreme court of Holland, and overſeer of the univer- 
fity, Hubert Rooſenboomius Lord of Sgrevelſcecht did, 
in a molt elegant Latin diſcourſe, in the name of 
all the nobility, not only ſet forth the praiſes of the 
new inſpetor, but alſo exhorted all the members of 
that college to a due veneration for him, and to ſhew 
him all other becoming marks of reſpet. Withus 
accepted, but with reluctance, this new province; 
for had he not judged à ſubmiſſion to the will of the 
Rates, and his laying himſelf out for the ſervice of 
the church, to be his duty, he would not have com- 
plied with it. However, he executed this great charge 
with the greateſt fidelity and care, for the advantage 
of, and with an affection for his pupils, equally with 
that of his profeſſorſhip in the univerſity ; till, in the 
year 1707, on the 8th of February, on account of 
his advanced age, and growing infirmities, he, with 
great modeſty, in the aſſembly ot the overſeers and 
burgomaſters, notwithitanding all their remonſtran- 
ces and entreaties to the contrary, both in public and 
private, and all the great emoluments ariling there- 
from to himſelf, reſigned this other office; being 
at the fame alſo diſcharged, at his own deſire, 
from the public exerciſes of his profeſſorſhip in the 
univerſity ; for executing which in the old manner 
his ſtrength of body was ſcarce any longer ſufficient : 
the vigour of his mind continued ttill unaltered ; but, 
as he often declared, he had much rather deſiſt from 
the work, than flag in it. 1 
And it is not to be thought, that Wit ſius would 
have been equal to ſo many and great labours, and 
the church and univerſity have enjoyed ſo many and 
ſo great benefits by him, had he not found at home 
the moſt powerful cordials and ſupports; particularly 
in the choiceſt and moſt beloved of wives, Aletta van 
Bort horn, the daughter of Weſſel van Bort horn, a ci- 
tizen and merchant of good character, at Utrecht, and 
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2 2 elder of the church, and of Martina van 
Len; whom he married in the middle of the ſummer 
of 1660, after three years ſpent in the ſacred miniſtry. 
She was eminent for meekneſs, and every civil and 
religious virtue; ſhe loved and honoured her huf- 
band, in a manner above the common ; with whom 
he lived 1n the greateſt harmony and complacency, a- 
bout four and twenty years, in North Holland, Zea- 
land, Frieſland, and at Utrecht; at length, in the year 
1684, after many great and long infirmities of body, 
the was taken from him by a truly-Chriſtian death. 
He was no leſs happy in his offspring, eſpecially in 
three ſurviving daughters, Martina, Foanna, and Petro- 
nella, who wereendued withevery accompliſhment that 
can adorn the ſex, but eſpecially in their duty and affec- 
tion to their father, which they ſhewed not only be- 
fore, but more eſpecially after the death of their mother. 
From what has been ſaid, may ſufficiently appear, 
the admirable endowments and virtues of this man. 
How great was the force of his genius, in apprehend- 
ing, inveſtigating, and illuſtrating, even the moſt ab. 
ſtruſe ſubjects ; the accuracy of his judgment, in diſ- 
tinguiſhing, determining, and arranging them; the 
tenacity of his memory, in retaining and recollecting 
them ; what readineſs of the moſt charming elo- 
quence, in explaining, inculcating, and urging them 
home; were well known to thote who ever ſaw or 
heard him. Nor was his gracefulneſs in a Latin ſtyle, 
as is moſt apparent from all he wrote and ſaid, leſs 
than his readineſs in the Dutch; in which, difcour- 
ſing from the pulpit, with a peculiar decency of ge- 
| ure and voice, he raviſhed the minds of the faithful 
to a holy aſſent, and unbelievers and the vitious them- 
ſelves he filled with aitoniſhment, ſhame, and terror. 
And as none will be found, from reading his funeral 
diſcourſe, to have with more diguity commended the 
deceaſed Q. Mary, io his many facred poems muſt 
nave aftected 2 mi::d fo learned and fo pious. There 
was no brauch of learning, neceſſary to adorn 2 di- 
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vine, in which he did not greatly excel. He ſo in- 
creaſed his knowledge of philoſophy, when at the u- 
niverſity, that none of the quirks or ſophiſms of in- 
fidels could inſnare him, nor any artifice induce him to 
make ſhipwreck of the faith, or embrace or encou- 
rage any of the errors of the times. He was maſter 
of the whole compaſs of facred philology, Greet and 
H bret: he was well acquainted with the elegancies 
of profane literature, Latin, Greek, and Oriental; (kil- 
fully borrowing from thence whatever might ſerve 
to explain, in a becoming manner, the ſacred ſcrip- 
tures; prudently avoiding every extreme. He was 
perfectly well ſkilled in hiſtory, both ancient and mo- 
dern, eccleſiaſtical and civil, Jewiſh and Chrittian, 
domeſtic and foreign: and from it he always ſelected, 
with the greateit care, what might principally be of 
ſent ule. He thoroughly learned divinity in all its 
branches, being as expert in the confirmation and vin- 
dication of doctrines, and in ſhewing their connection, 
as in contuting errors, diſcovering their origin, and 
diſtinguiſhing their importance. Above all, he was 
in love with, revered, and commended the holy ſcrip- 
tures; as that from which alone true wiſdom 1s to be 
derived; and which, by long practice, he had ren; 
dered ſo very familiar to himſelf, as not only to have 
the original words, upon all occaſions, very readily at 
command, but to be able directly, without heſitation, 
to explain the moſt diſſicult. Nor did he, in this caſe, 
reſt on any man's authority; molt rightly judging 
ſuch a conduct to be inconſiſtent with the divine glory 
of the Chriſtian faith, declaring and demeaning him- 
ſelf the moſt obſequious diſciple of the Holy Spirit a- 
lone. Hence he had neither a diſdain for old, and an 
itch for new things; nor an averſion to new, and a 
mad and indolent fondneſs for old things. He would 
neither be conſtrained by others, nor conftra-n any one 
himſelf; being taught neither to follow, nor to form a 
party. That golden ſaying pleaſed lim much: Unanimi- 
ty im :Gngs neceſſary ; liberty in things not neceſſary ; and in 
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all things, prudence and charity; which he profeſſed was 
his common creed. Nor can we have the leaſt doubt 
of his zeal for the faith once delivered to the ſaints, and 
for true piety towards God, which he expreſſed in his 
_ writings, when at Leovaarden and Franequer, againſt 
ſome dangerous opinions, then ſtarting up both in di- 
vinity and philoſophy : of which alſo he gave a proof 
at Utrecht and Leyden, when publicly teſtifying in 
writing, that he could not bear the authority of rea- 
fon to be ſo extolled above ſcripture, as that this laſt 
ſhould be entirely ſubject to its command, or be o- 
verturned by ludicrous interpretations. His zeal, in 
his latter days, was greatly inflamed, when he obſer- 
ved all eccleſiaſtical diſcipline againſt thoſe who would 
overthruw the Chriſtian faith, and even right reaſon 
itſelf, publicly trampled upon under the moſt idle pre- 

tences, and every thing almoſt == up to a depra- 

ved reaſon, to the ſubverting the foundations of Chri- 
_— while ſome indeed mourned in fecret, but 
were forced to be filent ; and therefore he declared his 
joy at his approaching diſſolution, on account of the 
evils he foreſaw were hanging over the church; and 
often called on thoſe who ſhould furvive, to tremble 
when the adverſary was triumphing over the doctrines 
of ſalvation, and all true piety, to the deſtruftion both 
of church and ſtate; and that by men, whom it leaſt 
became, and who ſtill artfully difſembled a regard for 
religion, and for eccleſiaſtical and civil conſtitutions ; 
unleſs God, in his wonderful providence, averted the 
calamity, and more powerfully ſtirred up the zeal of 
our ſuperiors againſt At heiſm, Pelagianiſm, and the 
ſeeds of both. I don't ſpeak of thoſe ſmaller differ- 
ences, obſervable for ſome time paſt, in the method 
of ranging theological matters, in ſome modes of ex- 
preſſion. All are well apprized with what equity and 
moderation Witſus ever treated theſe diſſerences in o- 
pinion; and if ever any was inclined to unanimity and 
concord with real brethren, he was the man, who 
3 did any thing to _— it ; but every thing 
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either to eſtabliſh or reſtore it, and to remove all ſeeds 
of diſſenſion. This is what that genuine Chriſtianity 
he had imbibed, prompted him to; and what the ſin- 
gular meekneſs of his temper inſpired ; by which he 
was ready to give way to the raſnhly- angry, and either 
made no anſwer to injurious railers, or repaid them even 


with thoſe ample encomiums, which, in other reſpects, 


they might deſerve. Thus lived our venerable Wit- 


ſius, giving uneaſineſs to none, but the greateſt pleaſure 


to all, with whom he had any connection, and was 
not eaſily exceeded by any in offices of humanity and 
brotherly love. There was at the ſame time in him 
a certain wonderful conjunction of religious and ci- 
vil prudence, conſummated and confirmed by long ex- 
perience, with an unfeigned candour. Neither was 
any equal to him for diligence in the duties of his of- 
fice, being always moſt ready to do every thing, by 
which he could be ſerviceable to the flocks and pupils 
under his care, for the benefit of the church. He did 
not withdraw from them in old age itſelf, nor during 
his indiſpolition indulge himſelf too much. His mo- 
deity was quite ſingular, by which he not only always 
behaved with that deep concern 1n treating the holy 
ſcriptures and its myſteries ; but alſo, by which he 
ſcarce ever pleaſed himſelf in the things he moſt hap- 
pily wrote and ſaid: and when his beſt friends juſtly 
commended his performances, he even ſuſpected their 


ſincerity. Nor could any under adverſities be more 


content with his lot, even publicly declaring at Utrecht, 
that he would not exchange his place in the univerſity 
and church, either with the royal or imperial dignity. 
And to omit other virtues, or rather in the compaſs 
of one to comprize all; he was not in appearance, out 


in reality, @ true divine, ever diſcovering his heavenly 


wiſdom by a fincere piety towards God and his Savi- 
our. For he was conſtant in the public acts of wor- 
ſhip, unwearied in the domeſtic exerciſes of piety, 
giving, 1n this, an example for the imitation of others 
in the fear of the Lord, inceſſantly taken up in heaven- 
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ly meditation, and continued inſtant in prayer, both 
ſtated and ejaculatory; and ſhone in them, when un- 
der the dictates and impulſes of the Holy Spirit. In 
_ fine, his chief care was, by avoiding evil and doing 
good, to demean himſelf both towards God and man, 
as became one who had obtained redemption through 
Chriſt, and, by divine grace, the hope of a bleſſed e- 
ternity in heaven; which he conſtantly panted after, 
with the utmoſt contempt for the things in the world. 
His writings are numerous, learned, and uſeful. 
In 1660, almoſt at his entrance on the miniſtry, he 
publiſhed his Fudeus Chriſtianizans, on the principles 
of faith, and on the Holy Trinity. When at Wor- 
mer, he put out in Low Dutch, 1665, The Practice of 
Chriſt:anity, with the ſpiritual characters of the unre- 
generate, with reſpect to what is commendable in 
them; and of the regenerate, as to what is blameable 
and wants correction. At Leovanrden, he gave alſo 
in Low Dutch, The Lord's controverſy with his vineyard, 
and, at the fame time, briſkly defended it againſt op- 
ponents. Of his Franequer labours, we have, beſides 
ſmaller works, afterwards coinprized in larger vo- 
lumes, his Oeconomia fæderum Dei cum hominibus, trank- 
lated into Low Dutch, by Harlingius; and his Exer- 
citationes ſacræ in ſymbolum apeſtolorum, tranllated alio 
into Low Dutch, by Cofterus. At Utrecht, came out 
his Exercitationes ſacræ in orationem Dominicam ; his 
Egyptiaca and Decaphylen, with a diſſertation on the 
Legio fulminatrix Chriſtianorum, and the firſt volume 
of his Miſcellanea Sacra, and a good deal of the ſe- 
cond ; beſides ſome ſmaller works alſo. And at Ley- 
den, he publiſhed at laſt the ſecond volume of his All- 
ſcellanea Sacra, complete: and at this laſt place he ſet 
on foot what he calls his Meletemata Leydenſia, to be 
occaſionally enlarged with a number of telect diſfſerta- 
tions. Indeed, all theſe writings are jaltly in great re- 
pute, their ſtyle being polite, the ſubjects uſeful, and 
the whole repleniſhed with various branches of learn- 

ing, and a beautiful ſtrain of piety, all which may 
2 
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d-ſervedly commend them to the lateſt poſt 
He had been often, formerly, afflicted with rack- 


-_ 
* 


ing and painful diſeaſes; whence, ſometimes, aroſe 


the greater apprehenſion of a far earlier departure by 
d-ath. And nothing, under divine providence, but 
his vigour of mind, joined to his piety, could have 


| Preſerved him ſo long to the world; and that with ſo 


p Tfect an uſe of his ſenſes, that, not long before his 


de th, he could read, without hefitarion, the ſmalleſt 
| Grerk characters by moon light, which none beſides 


himſelf could do. But, with his advanced years, he 
ſometimes had cruel fits of the gout, and ſtone in the 


kidneys; and once in the chair, in the midſt of a lec- 


ture, a ſlight touch of an apoplexy. Theſe diſorders 
were, indeed, mitigated by the ſkill of the famous 
Dr Frederic Deckers ; but now and then, by flight at- 
tacks, threatened a return: for his wavering and lan- 
guiibing ſtate of health, indicating the pait diſorders 
not to be entirely extirpated, gave apprehenſions of a 
future fatal diſtemper; which was occaſioned by theſud- 
den attack of a fever on the evening of the 18th of Oc- 
tober. This fever, though very ſoon removed, left his 
body exceeding weak, and his mind in a ftate of lethar- 
gy, an indication that his head was affected. The good 
man himſelf, confidering theſe ſymptoms, with great 


_ conſtancy and calmneſs of mind, told the phyſician, 


and his other friends then preſent, that they could 


not fail to prove mortal. Nor did the lightneſs of 


the deſeaſe make any change in his opinion as to its 
fatal iſſue, while he foreſaw, that the conſequences 
of an advanced age, and of the greateſt weakneſs, 


could admit of no other event. Nor indeed without 


cauſe : for his ſenſes were gradually weakened by re- 
peated ſlumbers; however, about his laſt hour he ſen- 


_ fibly ſignified to Dr Marck who attended him, his bleſſ- 


ed hope, and his heavenly deſires, as he had frequent- 
ly done before; and then about noon, on the 22d of 
October 1708, he ſweetly departed this life, in the 
7 3 yur of his age, and entered into the joy of his 
Lord. 
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SIR, 


Ould your Majeſty be approached by no other 
addreſs, but what is recom nended by elegance 


of language, or the beauty of diction, or with ſuch 28 


nine ene. 
Phr'y the Conſul, — all his eloquence, pleaſed 


the ears of Trajan; a Dutchman, who, unaccuſtom- 
ed 'o familiar acquaintance with kings, bewrays his 
1gnorance of the world, and unacquaintance with 
the methods of courts, on the firſt opening of his 
baſhful mouth, might well deſpair of admiſſion. But 
as that God, to whoſe miniſtry I was devoted from 
my earli-ſt years. is pleaſed, not ſo much with the 
ornate addreſſes of his worſhippers, as with their in- 


tegrity and holineſs; and has a greater eſteem for him 


who brings to his courts a pnre and fincere heart, than 
for thoſe who preſent the moſt ſtudied harangue; in 
like manner your Majeſty, who are the lively image 
of the Supreme Being upon earth, greatly prefers the 
candour of an ingenuous heart, recommending itſelf 
by no artful addreſs, to the gaudy pomp of the moſt 
elaborate ſpeech. PE 

The wiſeſt of kings has taught us in his proverbs, 
that there is a certain prophetic ſagacity in kings. 
This, if it has ever been confpicucus in any king, 
ſince the birth of mankind, does certainly in a pecu- 
liar manner diſplay itſelf in your Majeſty ; who, with 
an incredible, nay almoſt a divine ſagacity, penetrates 
into the inmoſt receſſes and moſt ſecret ſprings of the 
minds of men, ſcarce to be impoſed upon by the 
moſt ſpecious inſinuations of flattering lips. 

Thele conſiderations have greatly emboldened me 
to addreſs your Royal perſon, entirely relying on your 
goodneſs, that you will grant me the fame tavour of 
ipeaking now you are King, which formerly you did 
when you was Prince. For though, in point of elo- 
quence, I be inferior to many among the literati, and, 
in reſpect of merit, to many of my fellow citizens, 
eſpecially thoſe of my own order; yet I know of none, 
either in my native country Holland, or your Britiſh 
dominions, to whom I ought to yield in point of du- 
ty, ſubmiſſion, and veneration for your Majeſty. Be- 
Heve me, 81x, ſuch is my attachment to every thing 


that concerns you, that 1 think myſelf ſo intereſted 
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in all your deliberations, defigns, and actions, that, in 
my public and private prayers, I dail, commend them 
all to God; being well aſſured, that all your wiſhes 
and counſels are directed ſolely to this point, the wel- 
fare of your country, whoſe guardian, and of the 
church, whoſe defender you are. 

Where-ever you, fighting for our ſecurity, com- 
manding as a general, or acting as a ſoldier, expoſe 
yourſelf not only to the ſtratagems and treacherous 
ſnares of your enemies, but alio to their ſwords and 
the points of their weapens ; thither I, though perhaps 
as a deſpicable ſhadow, follow you, not in body, but 
in mind; and trembling at every exploſion of greater 
or ſmaller machines, as if cloſe by your fide, continu- 
ally pray to the Moſt High, that he may propitiouſly a- 
vert every diſaſter from ſo valuable a life. And where- 
ever I behold you returned in fafety from ſo many 
dangers, or more truly deaths, then I think words 
fail me, fail the whole Proteſtant churches, fail all 
Europe in confederacy, duly to celebrate the divine 
providence, which hath expoſed you ſo often to ſuch 
extraordinary hazards, in order to diſplay to the world 
your bravery, firmneſs, and uninterrupted compoſure 
of mind, never ruſfled by any ſtorms of adverſity; 
but which alſo ſo ſoon reſcued you, in order to ex- 
change our ſolicitude for your perſon into joytul accla- 
mations for your ſafety, and that your enemies them- 


ſelves might by ſuch ſtriking inſtances learn, what a 


favourite of Heaven you are. | 

Surely I ſhall never forget that day, on which the 
river Boyne in Ireland was almoſt diſtinguiſhed by 
your fall, but afterwards, by the interpoſition of Pro- 
vidence, was ennobled by your victory. For when, 
according to your wonted attention, you went to take 
a nearer view of the enemy's camp, a cannon-ball, 
levelled at your perſon, grazed your ſhoulder; a 
wound which gave greater joy to your enemies and 
fear to your friends, than real hurt to yourſelf; a 
wound, which taught us you was a man, but above 
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the common lot of men dear to Heaven ; a wound, in 


fine, which, however great, prevented not your per- 


forming all the duties of a gallant „even 
though wounded; nor ſuffered you on that day to 
take repoſe to your own perſon, till you had procu- 
red it for all your followers. Q the never enough to 


be extolled wiſdom and of Heaven ſo fa- 
vourable to us! O day for ever memorable in our ca- 


lendar! How near were your foes exulting with folid 
joy, who, now deceived by falſe reports of your death, 
made themſelves ridiculous to the world by a theatri- 


cal and unnmanly ſhew of ill- grounded rejoicing! 1 


ſaw, O greateſt cf princes, where-cver the ſun en- 
lightens the habitable earth, with theſe eyes I ſaw, in 
theſe hands | held, to theſe lips I applied, that mili- 
tary tunic of thine, whoſe wide rent teſtified the great- 
neſs f your wound: thoſe precious ſpoils I faw em- 
purpled with your blood, and I bathed the royal gore 
with my affectionate tears. 

And lately your Majeſty, at the battle of Landen, 


gave freſh matter to our anxiety, being not prevailed 


with by any entreaties of your Britiſh or Dutch no- 
bility, to pay a greater regard to your valuable life, 
on which all our tafety depends. For not fatisfied to 
have done the part of a general, by drawing up your 


army in battle-array, animating them to the fight, 


darting every where your watchful eyes, commend- 
ing the brave, chiding the daftardly, calling back to 
the charge thoſe that gave ground, by promiſes, by 
threats, and by example; you gave a pattern to all, 


and required nothing from your ſoldiers, but what 


vou performed before them ; being well acquainted 
to blend the general with the folow-ſoldier, without 
fullying the honour of the former. Then your men, 
where clouds of ſmoke did not intercept the view, 


 faw you ruſhing through fword and fire, and inter- 
mingled with the enemy, with your drawn ſword 


turning alide the facrilegious points of their weapons 


from your ſacred hide, Moreover, that day gave us 
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an illuſtrious proof of the divine favour towards your 
perſon. For while, laviſh of your own ſafety, all 
your attention is employed about ours, or (if I may be 
allowed to ſpeak the truth; and why ſhould I not, 
where every virtuous liberty is allowable?) while for 
our ſafety you hazard your own, by expoling your- 
ſelf to the cannon of the enemy ; it was not your 
prudence, in which in other reſpects you may vie with 
the Fabii and the Scipios; but, as others would ſay, 
your good fortune, or, what I reckon a more reli- 
gious way of ſpeaking, God's own hand, that inter- 
poling between your royal breaſt and the fatal ball, 
and not ſuffering it to violate your perſon but by a 
flight contuſion between your military coat and the 
extreme parts of the body, reſcued you from ſlaugh- 
ter, and delivered us from grief, if it had been poſ- 
fible for us to ſurvive to lament your fall. Surely we 
defire to purchaſe your life at the expence of our own, 
and, if it could be done, to take from our own days 
toadd to yours. For what true-born Dutchman does 
not glow with the moſt ardent affection for a prince, 
whom God, by conferring all manner of rare accom- 
pliſhments upon, has rendered the delight of man- 
kind! who like an auſpicious ſtar has ſhined on the 
world plunged into the deeps of diſtreſs, and ſunk in 
darkneſs; who, in a word, from the aſhes of his fa- 
ther, having providentially come forth to light, ap- 
pears to be born only as the father of his country, be- 
ing the genuine phcenix of our days. 

When the Netherlands were trodden under foot, 
diſtreſſed, and juſt on the brink of deſtruction, then 
Heaven appointed you to relieve and deliver them, 
and to repel their calamities. The ſhattered republic 
fled for refuge to your boſom, being ture to find an 
aſylum no where elſe. Your own Britain too, being al- 
moſt ruined by the wicked deſigns of her kings, had 
been long ago bound in chains and fetters, and a 
prey to lawleis tyranny, if you had not haſtened to 

Vo. I. +E | 


will declare, at which poſterity will be aſtogiſhed, 
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relieve her when ftretching out her ſuppliant hands 
towards you, with that reſolution, prudence, and 
firmneſs, and with that ſucceſs, which her annals 


nay which they will hardly believe. That expedition 


will be tranſmitted through all ages, which being pro- 
| jected with incredible ſecrecy amidit ſo many piercing 


and watchtuleyes, and undertaken with the greateſtre- 
ſolution, in the winter and decline of the year, amidſt 
ſo many dreadful dangers of a tempeſtuous ocean, 
did preſerve and maintain to the queen of iſlands, 
her liberty, her laws, her religion, and whatever can 
be dear to generous minds. ls it matter of wonder, 
that Britain, thus reſcued under God by your Ma- 
jeſty's aid alone, now deſtitute of a ruler, her ill-ad- 
viicd King James being expelled, not by you, nor by 
the people of England, but by the ſtings of his own 
conſcience, and nut forced away, but voluntarily fly- 
ing, thould gratefully ſubmit to her preſerver and de- 
liverer ? Indeed you are the perſon to whom, with 
your moſt religious conſort Mary Auers 1A, by the 
very rights of ſucceſſion, the ſceptre of the empty 
throne was juſtly due. And even in thoſe circum- 
ſtances you would not have accepted it, though of- 
fered by both houſes of parhament, had any beſides 


yourſelf, and the faithful ſharer of your bed, been 


worthy to govern Britain, and capable to ſettle her 
diſtracted ſtate, maintain her liberty, and vanquiſh 
the efforts of envy. So that, not the pleaſure and 
happineſs of that ſtation, but the thorns and diſſi- 
culties thereof; not your ambition, but the public 
neceſſity, conſtrained you to undertake the govern- 


ment. Of this fact can there be a more convincing 
proof, than that, when ſettled on the throne of your 


kingdoms, you have never ſuffered a day, not even 


an hour to paſs undiſtinguiſhed by princely cares; 


and have managed with incomparable diligence, both 
at h me an abroad, whatever contributes to the pu- 
blic ſafety? Againſt private rivals of your happineſs, 


* 


r 
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unacquainted with your character, wrapping up your. 


ſelf in your virtue alone, you made uſe of obli- 
vion, as the ſureſt remedy againſt injuries, and not 
revenge, which, if you had pleaſed, was in your 
power to take. Againſt the public diſturber of the 
peace of Europe, you protect not ſo much yourſelf 
as your people, by armies, fleets, confederacies, and, 
which render you moſt of all formidable to your ene- 
mies, by your innate prudence and magnanimity. 
And did not words equal to your merits fail me, though 
fond to expatiate on the delightful ſubject, your pie · 


ty ought above all things to be extolled, whereby 


you chearfully and with juſtice aſcribe all the honour 


and ſucceſs conferred upon you, to the goodnets of 
the Supreme Being, and with a grateful heart are 


ready to lay down your ſceptre at the footſtool and 
cuſhion of him, who, encircled with the rainbow, 
fits on his heavenly throne : while you govern with 
no other view, but that Jenovany may reign, and 
Jesvs rule throughout all your dominions : whoſe. 
empire you promote and enlarge, not, as others do 
in ſupport of their ſuperſtition and cruelty, by im- 
priſonment, baniſhment, ſcourging, quartering, gib- 
bets, and burning; not by depopulating countries, not 
by the terror and dreadful blaſphemies of dragoons; 
but by clemency, and demonſtration of the tiuth to 
every conſcience, and by, what is moſt of all preva- 
lent, your own example; never offering any vio- 
lence to the conſciences of thoſe who differ from you 
in religious matters. But finally, in what language 
can be ſuitably deſcribed that ſacred ſolicitude which 
you diſcovered at your very acceſſion to the throne, 


that your ſubjects, laying aſide their diſputes about 


ſome points of Chriſtian worſhip and church- govern- 

ment, might unite, with the moſt defirable harmony 

of mind, in brotherly fellowſhip, and uniformity of 

prayers and praiſes to God? Whether this can ever be 

effected by the ability of any mortal, through the in- 

nate blindneſs and 2 that is in the minds of 
2 
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men, I confeſs I very much doubt : but if it can be 


accompliſhed by any method, you, Sis, appear to be 
the only perſon, by whoſe authority, wiſdom, and 


moderation, the minds of men diffevered by reli- 


gious ſentiments can be reduced to unanimity. May 
that day, fo ardently defired by the prayers of ſo ma- 


ny pious perſons, at length ſhine forth, when all 


nunes of diſtinction being taken out of the way, and 
conſigned to everlaſting oblivion, the whole Chri- 
ſtan world from the riſing to the ſetting ſun, may, 
with one heart and one mouth, worſhip and praiſe one 


God; and, as it is in the prophecy of Zechariah, Jc- 


Hova may be one, and his name one in all the earth! 
This indeed, as it ought to be earneſtly prayed for 


by all Chriſtians, in an eſpecial manner ſhould it be 


ſtudied by thoſe, to whom Jr srs the King both of 
truth and peace has committed the oflice of preaching 
the goſpel. * | 

As I rejoice in being ranked among their number, 
ſo I imagine, I ought always to rejoice in ſuch a glo- 
rious miniſtry of ſo great a King, that whilſt I endea- 
vour to kindle the light of truth in the minds of 


men, I owght by the fame means to inflame their 
| hearts with the fire of love. To infect the tongue 


with bitterneſs, to dip the pen in gall, to ſcreen paſ- 
ſion by a zeal for religion, to bring ſtrange fire to 
God's altar, and under pretext of maintaining the 


truth, to attempt what is unlawful for the miniſters 


of peace, I have judged to be fo foreign to the genius 
of Chriſtianity, that, if I did nat religiouſly guard. 


againſt all theſe things, I ſhould certainly reckon my- 
| ſelf not only an unprofitable, but alſo a perfidious 


ſervant, who will not eſcape the puniſhment due to 
thoſe who betray the cauſe of the Lord. I was will- 
ing to give ſome ſpecimen of this diſpolition of mind 
in thoſe books, which, being formerly publiſhed con- 
cerning the Oeconomy of God's covenants with men, 
I now, with all due ſubmiſſion and veneration, de 
dicate and addreſs to your Majeſty. 


FEADWDICATION 
What I may have contributed towards clearing up 
the truth, with reſpect to ſome things controverted 
at this day, and what towards cementing peace, in- 
terrupted by the violent meaſures of others; with 
what moderation I may have treated every particular 
ſubject, by what means I may have lefſencd, decided, 
and removed controverſies, which others have multi- 
plied to an infinite number, ſtill conſiſtently with the 
faith once delivered to the faints, I would leave to the 
judgment of your divines, ſuch as your Myeſty has 
of the moſt eminent note both in England and Hol- 
land. 
Permit me only to declare this one thing before 
you, that I have moſt ftrenuouily endeavoured, 
both by doctrine and example, to form my hearers, 
not to — diſputations, but to the clear Know- 
ledge of the moſt facred truth, to the uprigat and 
ſincere piety of ancient and apoſtolic Chriſtianity, 
and to the conſtant ſtudy ot that amiable peace, which 
the dying Jeſus both bequeathed to and purchaied tor 
his people. And I have the pleaſing hope, that thoſe 
who come from under my inſtructions, not only the 
natives of Holland, but thoſe of your kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, of whom there is 
not a ſmall number here, bringing the ſame ſpirit to 
the churches to be entruſted to their care, will, under 
your Majeſty's government, nn enlarge the 
kingdom of Chriſt. 

Accept therefore, Rorar Sis, with your wonted 
goodneſs accept this pledge and token of a heart fin- 
cerely devoted to your Majeſty; and ſuffer him to be 
counted among your friends, who, next to the great 
and bleſſed God, would not chuſe to belong to any 
other. But at the ſame time accept the *warmelt 
prayers ſent from the bottom of my heart; May that 
God, at whoſe footitool you daily proftrate yourſelf 
as a ſuppliant, may that God, who is King of kings 
and Lord of lords, make you alw <a happy at nne, 
ſuccc!stul abroad, ever revered, the gvardian ot ju- 
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ſtice, the maintainer of li , the defender of reli - 
gion, the author of concord, the refuge of the op- 
preſſed, the umpire of the whole Chriſtian world; 


and at laſt crown your Majeſty, his own vicegerent, 


with the glory of his everlaſting kingdom. 


Utrecht, October 1 5. 
1693. 


a pL. Q 
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The Very Reverend, renowned, and celebrated 
Profeſſors of Divinity in the univerſities of the 
United Provinces, and paſtors of the reformed 
churches, the zealous defenders of the faith 
once delivered to the ſaints. 


UR lot 1s caft in thoſe days, in which the world 
is almoſt weary, and the church certainly groans 

under the Weight of books. With the latter it was 

never better, than when wrapping herſelf up in the pure 
ſimplicity of faith and love, and without any itch 
for diſputing, ſhe depended on the word of the Lord 
alone, and drew the pure and undefiled truth from 
thoſe writings only, which both made David wiſer 
than all his teachers, and are able to make the man of 
Coed perfect, thoroughly furniſped to every good work. 
But ir is now-a-days extremely difficult to write ſo as 
to pleaſe. For ſo great is every where the fruitful- 
neſs of true learning or the vain imagination of ſcience, 
ſo obſtinate the attachment to once-received hypothe- 
ſes, ſo briſk the ſtudy of particular parts, and ſo ma- 
levolent the judgment paſſed on other mens works, 
which even affect the minds of good men reluQantly, 
that whoever imagines by his writing to fatisfy either 
thoſe delicate perſons, or thoſe addicted to more than 
one {ide in the orthodox faith, ſeems both to attribute 
too much to his own capacity, and to be 1gnorant of 
the diſpoſition of the times. Since the former of theſe 
cannot be charged upon me by reaſon of the flender- 

neſs of my abilities; and the latter cannot at all be 
hid from a perſon who has been converſant in the 
world; it ſeems to be very proper for me to affign 
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the reaſons of my again appearing in public, and to 
ſhew the purpoſe and deſign of the work which I 
now offer to the churches of my native country. 

And to whom ſhould I render theſe reaſons, rather 
than to you, Reverend and Learned Gentlemen, who 
are intereſted in theſe matters, who are the moſt pro- 
per of all to judge of them, and to whom, next to 
God and my own conſcience, I chiefly deſire to ap- 
prove my ſtudies. Above all I fincerely declare, that 
it was not an incurable itch of writing, a raging 
thirſt after vain-glory, a cankered or envious dif 
ſition of mind, a deteſtable deſire of widening the 
wounds already made in the churches, the odious 
pleaſure of blackening any one's character, expoſing 
right ſcntiments, or miſrepreſenting any one's opinion, 
nor, laſtly, an infamous defire to ſow, increaſe, or 
continue ſtrifes, which have occaſioned my writing 
at this time. For, as I diſclaims all theſe reaſons, fo 
the whole deſign of this work, though but ſhghtly 
glanced at, will acquit me from theſe charges. 

To fee however the minds of the godly diſturbed by 
the inconſiderate aſſertions of ſome, and their uncom- 
mon interpretations of the ſcriptures, or the ſuſpicions 
of others, not at all times dictated by charity, perhaps 
not by prudence, gave me indeed the greateſt concern. 
And foraſmuchas the doctrine of the covenant of grace, 
in which the manner of the reconciliation of ſinners to 
God is ſhewn, and the manifold diſpenſation of that co- 
venant, have been the unhappy object of contention in 
the Netherlands; fo that whatever points are now the 
ſubject of diſpute, (if you except the new method of 
interpreting the prophecies, and the opinions of the mo- 
dern philoſophy, which have been introduced with a 
bad deſign into divinity), may and ought to be referred 
to this; I have thought this ſubject in the firſt place chal- 
lenged my attention. But this I have undertaken to 
treat in ſuch a manner, that both the truth which hath 
been handed don to and believed in the churches, might 
de preſerved in entire ſafety, and in defending it nothing 
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might be faid favouring of pride or ſeverity, or againſt 
thelawsof charity. This reaſon induces me not to dwell 
upon bare diſputations, which are generally unprofit- 
able, and, if not ſeaſoned with a certain degree of 
acrimony or falt, are quite deftitute of every ele- 
gance and embelliſhment. | 

I have choſen to enter on this ſubject from its very 
beginning ; and have endeavoured, as far as I could, 
to explain it methodically and clearly, every where 
throwing light on the obſcurer paſſages of ſcripture, 
anxiouſly ſearching the import of the phraſes uſed by 
the Holy Spirit, and referring the whole to the prac- 
tice of faith and godlinefs, and to the glory of God in 
Chriſt, that my expoſition might be more uſeful and 
inſtructive. As nothing was more profitable and de- 
lightful to me than this ſtudy, ſo nothing more forci- 
bly and certainly convinces the minds of men, than a 
clear and fober demonſtration of the truth to the con- 
ſcience ; which, proceeding by pleaſant ſteps, begin- 
ning with plain and acknowledged truths, and connect- 
ing its aſſertions in a continued chain, gradually 


leads to the more abſtruſe points, and forces an afſent 


to them, not lefs ſtrongly than to thoſe which com- 
mand our ſuffrage at the firſt view; in the mean while 
by its ſecret efficacy gliding into the inmoſt parts of 
the ſoul, and fixing it with a certain aſtoniſhment on 
the contemplation of the admirable perfections of God. 
Tt was neceffary, however, ſometimes to oppoſe 

different opinions, as the ſubject led me; either the 
public adverſaries of the reformed churches, chiefly 
the Socinians and Remonſtrants, who, by their da- 
ring comments, have defiled the doctrine of God's 
covenants; or ſome of our brethren, who have taken 
it into their heads to form hypotheſes different from 
thoſe that have been received, and lay them as the 
foundation of almoſt all divinity. Malice itſelf can- 
not, I imagine, deny, that I have every where treat - 
ed them with candour and modeſty. I have ſtated 
the controverſy juſtly, have fixed upon no man any 

Vor. I. + F 
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opinion which he ought not to for his 
own; and have uſed ſuch arguments as before 
ſatisfied my own conſcience. And if theſe were not 
folid and convincing of themſelves, I could not think 
any ſtrength could be added to them by the fervour 
and vehemence of the diſputer. Above all I thought 
cautious procedure neceſſary, in the examination of 
the opinions of my brethren. To this buſineſs I never 
applied myſelf with an intention to ſearch after any 
inaccurate word, harſh phraſe, or crude expreſſion, on 
which to 3 2 Let 1 
ployed, whom Gregory Nazianzen ſtyled the flatter- 
220 names; but I thought I would be more uſefully 
occupied, in examining how far all the orthodox agree, 
and how the more improper modes of 131 
be ſoftened by others more accurate; and there at la 
fixing, where there is a real — of ſentiments; 
and thoſe, I dare promiſe myſelf, will be found fewer, 
and of leſs importance, provided alienation of mind 
be out of 1 Yet I cannot paſs over ſome 
uncouth expreſſions, foreign interpretations, and con- 
tradiftory poſitions. In certain places I detect the 
danger attending ſome of them, but without diſparage- 
ment of the teacher, and without a malignant diſpo- 
ſition. For I confeſs I agree with thoie, who believe 
that the doctrine of the covenants has long ſince been 
delivered in the churches on fo ſure a foundation, as 
to ſtand in no need of new hypotheſes ; in which I 
could not find that 2 utility, which could 
1 to ſupport them as points of 
theo . | 
5 Na concerning the threefold diſ- 
penſation of the covenant of grace, is not of ſuch 
importance; the f#r/? under the promiſe, wherein 
mere grace and h prevailed, without the yoke, 
or the burden of an accuſing law; the ſecond under 
the law, when the Old Teſtament commenced, ſub- 
jecting the faithful to the dominion of angels, and the 
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fear of death all their lives, and laſt of all to the curſe 
and execration, mean time not allowing to the fathers 
true 2 1 * ent bleſſings; the third under the go- 
when godly degaa to be {et at liberty from 
1 gels, from the fear of temporal 
death, and the =. which an exact obſervance of 
the ceremonial law carried with i it, and at laſt enjoyed 
true and laſting bleſſings, the circumciſion of the heart, 
the writing of the law in the mind, the full and true 
remiſſion of fins, the Spirit of adoption, and ſuch 
like things: this obſervation, I ſay, is not of ſuch im- 
portance as to be inſiſted on in ſo many academical 
lectures, ſo many pulpit-diſcourſes, and in ſuch a 
number of books publiſhed as well in Latin as our na- 
tive tongues, as though the whole ſubſtance of theo- 
logical learning conſiſted in it. For I have ſhewn in 
the following work, that theſe doctrines, however 
they be explained, are horrible to be mentioned, that 
they are founded on corrupt interpretations, and can- 
not be defended without wreſting the ſcriptures. 
But I eſteem to be no leſs dangerous the opinions 


| of a man otherwiſe very learned, who denies that a 


covenant of works was made with Adam; and will 

ſcarce allow that under the name of death, with which 
he was threatened in caſe he ſinned, a corporal death 
is to be comprehended ; and denies that ſpiritual and 
heavenly bliſs, ſuch as we now obtain through Chriſt, 

was to Adam on condition f perfect obedi- 
ence ; and, by a muſty diſtinction, dividing the ſuffer- 
ings of Chriſt into war- like and judiciary, aflirms 


| that the latter only, or, as they ſometimes ſoften the 


expreſſion, chiefly, were ſatisfactory, excluding thence 
the ſorrows he hes in the garden, and the con- 
demnatory ſentence he received both in the Jewith 
council, and from the Roman governor, the ſtripes 
with which his body was wounded, his being nailed to 
the curſed croſs, and laſt of all his death itſelf. On theſe 
points I have ſpoke my mind freely and candidly, as 
2 
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becomes a defender of ſound dactrine, and an oppeſer 
of novel opinions; with which honourable character the 
fixth œcumenical council, which met at Conſtanti- 
nople, honoured the Emperor Conſtantine IV. and 
which ought not to be foreign to men af our order. 

I have alſo now and then made remarks on ſome 
things of leſs moment, which yet did not ſeem either 
to have a ſolid ſcriptural interpretation, or are leſs ac- 
curately conceived of. Nor has this inquiry been without 
profit. Amphilochius is commended by Baſil on this 
account, becauſe he thought, that no word which is a+ 
ny way uſed concerning God, ſhould be paſſed over with» 
out a careful inquiry into its meaning. But I have done 
this without rancour or malice ; not to reprove the au- 
thors, but that the ſtudious readers might be benefited, 
by having their errors pointed out ; as I remember Poly- 
bius ſomewhere expreſſes himſelf. And I hope it will 
not be taken ill by the learned and ingenious, to whom 
I willingly grant the ſame liberty I take, if (to uſe 
nearly the ſame words in which Auguſtine declared his 
diflent from Cyprian) while I cannot reach their reputa- 
tion, acknowledge my writings to be inferior to many of 
theirs, love their genius, am delighted with their ſayings, 
and admire their virtues ; yet 7 cannot receixe that in 
which they are etherwije minded, with that liberty ta 
which the Lord bath called us. Eſpecially when they 
ſec that I have willingly adopted, and with no ſmall 
praiſe recommended to the reader, what things have 
been ingeniouſly invented by them, what they have 
happily found out by ſearching into the original lan- 
guages, have learnedly recovered from the relics of 
hitherto unknown antiquity, have judiciouſly con- 
krmed, or clearly explained. : 

They will alſo find, that where-ever I thought they 
ſpoke truth, though unjuſtly defamed by others, I 
have ſometimes cerdially defended them, and have 
wiped off the ſtamp of abſurdity and novelty fixed 
upon them; and this fo frequently and ſolicitouſſy, 
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that without doubt ſome will think I have gone to ex- 
ceſs in theſe matters. Yet I cannot bring my mind 
to repent of this ingenuous dealing. For how could 
any one have done otherwiſe, who not being attached 
to any faction, not enſlaved to human authority, not 
pleaſing his own or others paſſions, is a votary to truth 
alone, and regards not what any perſon ſays, but 
what is ſaid ? He who loves the peace of Jeruſalem, 
had rather ſee controverſies determined than multipli- 
ed; and will with pleaſure learn, that ſeveral things 
are harmleſs, or even uſeful, which by others are in- 
vidiouſſy dragged into the ſubject of litigation. 

All judicious men are juſtly diſpleaſed with that pe- 
tulance of wit which prevails at this day, raſhly aim- 
ing to overturn wiſe and _—_ inventions by dog- 
matical attacks, anon inſolently breaking out into 2 
bold, and often ludicrous interpretation of ſecret pro 
phecies, ridiculouſly haling into the roll of prophe- 
cies, what contains nothing but the precepts of our 
common faith and holineſs: by which means the re- 
ſpectable public and our ſacred functions are not a lit- 
tle diſcredited. Nor is it indeed matter of wonder, 
if the warmer zeal of ſome has painted this wanton- 
nets as it deſerves, or perhaps in too ſtrong colours. 
But yet a medium is to be obicrved in all things: and 
I do not approve the endeavours of ſome, who, whilſt 
they treat of our differences, enumerate not only ſome 
decades, but even centuries of controverſies, ſome- 
times with. cruel eloquence expreſſing their rage at 
ſome innocent points. Whether this method of dif- 

— greatly conduccs to the promoting of ſaving 
Eknou leage, and the edificatic' ct f uls, I will not 
now fay : but this I know, that by :! 1s means a p 
ſure is done to the enemies of the church, who will 
ſecretly rejoice in their boſom, that there are not fev- 
er, and, it they may be judged of by the heat of the 

ccmbatants, not leſs unim portant diiputes among us, 
than among them. And this not very ſecretly neither; 
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for they do not, Oer may be much caller Gia 
upon us; which, O may be m er 
than refuted. oy” I 
O how much better and dutiful would it be to uſe 
all our pains and concern to leſſen, make up, and, if 
poſſible, put an end to all controverſies! To this, Re- 
verend and learned Gentlemen, apply all your coun- 
ſels and ſtudies. This all the y who mourn for 
the breaches in Joſeph ; this the churches which are 
committed to your care; this Jesus himſelf, the King 
of truth and peace, require and expect from you; 
this they beg, they obteſt, they beſeech you for. If 
therefore there be any conſolation i in Chriſt, if any comfort 
of love, if any fellowſhip of the Spirit, Ml 725 page? 
and mercies, fulfil ye my joy, ful 
Saints, fulfil ye the joy of our Lord Th 27% — 
ye may be like-minded, having the ſame love, being of one 
accord, of one mind. There have been enough of quar- 
rels, fanders, and ſuſpicions ; enough of contentions 
among brethren, which, I engage for it, will afford 
no juſt cauſe of triumph; enough of inteſtine divi- 
ſions, by which we deſtroy one another ; and more 
than enough of paſſion. Let party-zeal, a thirſt after 
| pre-eminence, and ſchiſmatical diſlinctions, be for ever 
f henceforth baniſhed from among us. Let all litigi- 
=. ous, fatirical, and virulent wnitings be blotted out ; 
whoſe deſign is only to revive the fires of conſuming 
queſtions. If we write any thing relating to thois 
queſtions, Tet us lay aſide all paſſions, as hindrances to 
us in our inquines, and reſtraints on the judges. Let 
us fight with arguments, not with railings, bearing 
in mind this fa ying of Ariſtophanes, It does net become 
men to rail at poets as bread-ſellers. How much leſs 
5 it become divines? Let not the pure ſtream of 
divinity, to be fetched from the ſole fountain of ſacred 
learning, be defiled with any of the impure waters 
of either the ancient or modern philoſophy. Let us 
abſtain from harſh and unuſual expreſſions, from crude 
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and raſh aſſertions ; from whence ariſe envy, ſtrife, 
railings, evil ſurmifeng. Let the inſtruments of both 
covenants be indeed diligently handled by all, but with 
a degree of ſacred fear and trembling. Let none pleaſe 
himſelf with new gloſſes and commentaries, becauſe 
he ſuppoſes them to be modern and unknown to his 
predeceſſors. Let him who thinks he has found out 
ſomething preferable to and more ſolid than received 
opinions, offer it to the public with modefty, without 
 vilitying his brethren ; without aſſerting or determi- 
ning ralhly, ſubmitting his thoughts to the cenſure of 


the learned, and the judgment of the church; not 
to 


immediately forcing them on the common 
the diſtraction of their minds, nor haſtily offering 
them to uncautious youth, who are improper judges 
of ſuch weighty matters. And let none reject, on 
account of its novelty ſolely, what is agreeable to 
the meaning of the words, to ſcripture-phraſes, to 
the analogy of faith, or to the relation the text bears 
to others. Cajetan, who is commended by our Cha- 
mier, has not badly expreſſed himſelf on this head. 
If at any time a new ſenſe agreeable to the text offers it- 
felf, though different from the current divines, let the 
reader ſbew himſelf an impartial judge. And in ano- 
ther place he ſays, Let none abhor a new ſenſe of ſacred 
writ, becauſe it differs from that of the ancient dactaors; for 
God hath not confined the expounding of the ſacred ſcriptures 
to the gloſſes of the ancient teachers. Let the depths of 
prophecy be alſo diligently ſearched into; but reverent- 
ly, without wreſting the words of God, without 
violating that incloſure by which God has debarred 
poor mortals from the fight of his ſecrets, which are 
ſeldom explained any otherwiſe than by the event; 
leſt he who ſearches into the majeſty, ſhould be over- 
whelmed by the glory. . 

Let no one, by the authority of any man's name, 
bind the free conſciences of the faithful; but, as Cle- 
mens Romanus once ſaid, Let the meaning of truth ke 


1 _—_ a, 
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taken from the ſcriptures themſelves : by theſe alone let 
ng Lye rel ious matters: by theſe let all 
controverſies be ſettled: Let the ſacred and undefiled 
goſpel of Chriſt our God be laid as the foundation, as was 
wont to be done in the godly councils of the anci- 
ents. Nevertheleſs, let not any one ſtubbornly on 
this pretence with hold his aſſent to ſuch forms, which 


are taken from the word of God, are agreeable to 


the ſcriptures, are the bonds of church-union, the teſts 


of orthodoxy, bars againſt hereſies, and the limits of 


wanton wits ; as if they were the relics of the Baby- 
loniſh tower, by which, through a human device, not 
to be approved of, men were obliged to think and 
ſpeak alike in religion. 

Let no man appoint a guide for himſelf out of the 
modern divines, all whoſe dictates he is to receive and 
defend as heavenly oracles; in whom is riſen up 4 


| teacher and light of the world, as the ancients celebra- 


ted Baſil, and in compariſon of whoſe ſtature all others 
appear as little children and dwarfs, as if they were 
nothing but pigmies void ot underſtanding; when 
he himſelf perhaps proteſts, that he would not be 


reckoned the author of any thing new in divinity, and 


ſo the head of a ſet. On the other hand, let no one 


deſpiſe ſuch a man, as if nothing true or good, and 
_ uſeful to the underſtanding of the fcriptures, could 
proceed from him : for God gives to no perſon a pi- 


ous diſpoſition, to meditate on the tcriptures day and 

night, without opening to him the treaſures of his 
"= 

Let us extol the bleſſings of our heavenly Father in 


 whomſoever we find them; congratulate the church 


for them; and convert them each of us to our own 
advantage. Let no one who expounds the orthodox 


ſentiments of his mind generally in eloquent language, 


be reckoned criminal on account of an improper 
word, or harſh expreſſion, which might fall from one 
handling another ſubject: for poiſon does not he hid 


poſſible; and by ao means defend what has been im- 


great 
nour. Let the ſevere brand of hereſy be ſuddenly 


;n expleining 
the uſe of 
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cly as 


prudently faid either by our friends or ourſelves, left 
we take it ill to be reprehended by others; but rather, 
through the perſuaſion of ingenuity, the order of 
truth, the importunity of charity, and the applauſe 
of all good men, let us. paſs by, cancel, or correct 
any miltakes ; which great men, both in old times, 
and in our days, have done, to their very ho- 


ſtamped upon none, on account of what is ſuppoſed 
to follow from his words, while he does not admit 


the conſequence, but deteſts it. Let mens ſolid learn- 
ing, their — 
of their duty 


eable diſpoſition, and a careful diſcharge 
without noiſe and diſturbance, pro- 
cure them much more favour, than the inconſiderate 
heat of boiling zeal, and the efforts of a headſtrong 
temper, as Homer ſays, and a mind eager for the combat, 
which, however the cauſe of God may be a pretext of, 
are aimed at only for our own glory and advantage. 
Let ſome liberty alſo be given to learned men 
of ſcripture, in the choice of 
ts in defence of the common truth, in 
es and terms, in reſolving queſtions 
commonly called problematic, (for, amid the preſent 
darkneſs of mens minds, it 1s not to be expected, 
that all men ſhould in all things ſpeak and think a- 
like); but let this liberty be confined within the 
bounds of modeſty, prudence, and love; leſt it ſhould 
degenerate into petulant licentiouſneſs, and turn our 
Zion into a Babel. E 
Theſe, Reverend and Reſpected Brethren, are my 


earneſt wiſhes and counſels, which I recommend to 


your prudence, faith, and piety 3 as I do yourſelves 

and your facred labours, to the grace of the great 

God and our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, who can make 
Vor. I. 1 G 
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you perfect in every good. work, to do his will, 
king in you that Which is well pleaſing in his 


wor 
ſight; and at laſt, after you have happily ht the 
— faith, an BY oi 


Town of go. This was long fince, and is now, 


n wiſh of, 
Reverend and Reſpected Brethren, 
| Your Fellow-labourer, and 
Utrecht, Oct. Ry Mans 
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C H A P. I. 
Of the divine covenants in general. 


Hoever intends to diſcourſe The ſubje to 
on the fubject of the di- dect with 
vine covenants, by which e- 

ternal ſalvation is adjudged to man, on 
certain conditions worthy of Gd and the rational crea- 
ture, ought principally to endeavour, that he may treat 
theſe heavenly oracles in a ſacred and pure manner and, 
neither through raſhneſs nor paſſion, intermingle any 
thing, which he is not firmly perſuaded is contained in 
thoſe records, which exhibit the copies of theſe covenants 
to us. For if Zaleucus preſcribed it as a condition to 
the contentious interpreters of bis la vs, That both 
parties ſhould explain the meaning of the lawgiver, 


| e in the afſembly of the thouſand men, with halters 


hanging about the necks of each; and that what- 
ever party ſhould appear to wreſt the ſenſe of the 
G 2 
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« law to the detriment thereof, ſhould, in the pre- 
« {ence of the thouſand, end their lives by a hal- 
« ter;” as Poybius, a very grave author, relates “: 
If the Jews and Samaritans in Egypt, diſputing about 
their temple, were obliged to plead their cauſe before 
the king and his courtiers, on this condition only, 
that + the advocates of whatever party that were 
« foiled, ſhould be puniſned with death,” as Joſephus 
relates +; he muſt certainly be in greater danger, and 
liable to ſorer deſtruction, who ſhall, by a wrelt- 
ing, pervert the ſacred myſteries of the divine cove- 
nants; while our Lord openly declares, that h ge 
Gall break one of theſe leaſt commandments, and fball 
teach men fo, he ſball be called theleaſt in the kingdom of bea- 
ven J. It is not therefore without a kind of facred awe 
that I begin this work ;; praying God, that, laying a- 
fide every prejudice, I may he myſeif 2 tractable di- 
ſciple of the holy writings, and may, with modeſty, im- 
part to my brethren, what 1 think I have learned 
fron them: if happily this my poor performance may 


ſerve to leſſen diſputes, and clear up the truth; than 


which nothing ſhould be deemed by us of greater 
importance. 5 

The etymo- II. Becauſe it is by words eſpecially the 
logy of the words of thoſe languages, in which God 
word Berith. has been pleaſed to reveal his ſacred myſte- 
ries ta men, that we can, with ſucceſs, arrive at the 
knowledge of things; it will be worth while, more 
accurately to inquire into the 1 
brew word ry, and the Greck unh, which the Holy 


Spirit makes ute of on this ſubject. And firſt, we are 


to give the etymology, and then the different ſignifica- 
tions of the Hebrew word. With reſpect to the former, 


the learned are not agreed. There are ſome who Ce- 


rive it from the root xu, which in Piel ſignifies to cut 


down ; beciuſe, as we ſhall preſently obſerve, cove- 
nants uſed to be ſolemnly ratified by cutting animals 
aſunder. It may alſo be derived from the ſame root 


* Lib. xi. c. 7. f Antiq. I. Kili. e. 6 f Matth. vi. 19, 


both of the He- 


MC; ; 2 N 


and night, which ] is called 


of which 
To which notion both the Hebrew Mu and the Greek 
Jad may lead us. 2. A ture anditable promiſe, though 


Chap. l. rx Genera $3 
ina very different fignification. For as ci properly ſig- 


nifies to create, fo to or darn or ( 
dai) to diſpoſe. Whence it ha that the Helleniſt 
Jews uſed v e in the ſame fignification. Certain 
ly in this ſenſe Peter * calls S. power appointed by 
men, and for human eripozim rien, tbe ardi- 
nance of man. Which too the famous Grotius appears 
to have karnedly obſerved on the title of the New 
Teſtament. Others had rather derive it from 773 
as TAE from Nav, ſignifying, among other things, 


to chaſe. And in covenants, eſpecially of friendſhip, 


there 1s a Choice of between whom, of things 
about which, and of conditions upon which, a cove- 
nant is entered into. Nor is this improperly obſer- 
—_.::- Wis 

IN. But wu is uſed in the holy ſcriptures in Its vari- 
different fignifications ; ſometimes improperly, — 
and ſometimes properly. Improperly, it denotes 8 
the following things. 1. An immutable ordinance a- 
bout any thing. In this ſenſe God mentions bs cove- 
nant of the day, and of the night ; that is, that fixed 
ordinance about the uninterrupted viciſſitude of da 
pn, that, is ffatute li- 
mited or fixed, to which nothing ought to be added, 
or taken from it. In this ſenſe is included the notion 
of a teſtament, or of a laſt and irrevocable will. Thus 
God ſaid ||, I have given thee, and thy ſons and thy daugh- 
ters with thee, Nd Tra y any navy, by a /ta- 
tute for ever; it is a covenant of jait for ever. This ob- 
ſervation is of uſe for the more fully underſtanding the 


nature of the covenant of grace, which the apoſtle pro- 


poſes under the ſimilitude ot a teſtament, the execution 
s upon ihe death of the teſtator J. 


it be not mutual: Vn M9 13R run. Behold, I make 
a covenant ; before all thy people I will do marvels +. 


® 1 Pet. ii. 13. f Jer. xxxiii. 20. t Chap. xxxi. 36. 
Numb. xviii. 19. + Heb, ix. 15. 16. 17. + Exod. xxxiv. 10. 
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This is my covenant with them ; n Spirit Hall not de- 
part from them &. 3. It ſignifies alſo a precept ; and to 
cut a covenant is to give à precept : I made a covenant 
with your fathers, —ſaying, At the end of ſeven years let 
ye go every man his brother 4. Hence it appears in what 
ſenſe the decalague is called God's covenant. But pro- 


. 


ly, it ſignifies a mutual agreement between es with 
2 to — Such a covenant a aw be- 


tween Abraham and Mamre, with Eſchol and Aner, 


who are called CIR 7772 n confederates with Ab- 
rabam 1. Such allo was that between Iſaac and Abi- 
melech ||; between Jonathan and David 4. And of 
this kind likewiſe is that of which we are now to 
between God and man. | © _— 

IV. No leſs equivocal is the AO of the Greeks ; 
The fignifk- Which, both ſingularly and plurally, very 
cations of often denotes a teſtament ; as Budzus 
| renin. ſhews from Iſocrates, Zſchines, Demo- 
ſthenes, and others. In this ſenſe, we hinted, it was 
uſed by the apoitle +. Sometimes alſo it denotes a 
law, which is a rule of life. For the Orphici and 
Pyth:gore:ns ſtyled the rules of living preſcribed to 
their pupils, Jabra according to Grotius. It alſo 
frequently ſignifies an engagement and agreement ; 
wherefore Hefychius explains it by cu,, confede- 
racy. There is none of theſe ſignifications that will 
not be of uſe in the progreſs of the work. 

V. To make a covenant the Hebrews call Ty 
o cut a cove- IVig, to ſtrite à covenant, in the fame 
rant had its manner as the Greeks and Latins, ferire, 
name from diſ- ictre, percutere fedus. Which doubtleſs 
efted animals. (0k! its riſe from the ancient ceremony 
of ſlaying animals, by which covenants were ratified. 
Of this rite we obſerve very ancient traces =; whe- 
ther this was then firſt commanded by God, or bor- 
rowed from the cuſtom of nations. Emphatical is 


"IC bx. 22, | | + Jer. xxxiv. 13. 14. 
Gen. xxvi. 28. 29. 41 Sam. xvin. 
Grzc, ++ Fleb.ix. 15. — Gen. xv. 9. 10. 


1 Gen. viv. 13. 
+ In comment. ling, 


_— . 
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olybius * relates of the Cynzthenſes, ii Jos 
ca- Tus opus xa Teas vici ie axxiacs, Over the 
btered victim they took a ſolemn oath, and plight. 
ed faith to each other. Which . phraſe is plainly fimi- 
lar to what Ged uſes , hg y TIaTro thoſe that 
Have made @ covenant with me by ſacrifice. They alſo 
uſed to paſs in the middle between the divided parts of 
the victim cut aſunder f. Whoever wants to know 
more about this rite, may conſult Grotius on Matth. 
xxvi. 28. Bochart in his Hierozoicon, book ii. chap. 
' XxXiii. p. 325. and Owen's Theologum. book wi. chap. 
1. It was likewiſe a cuſtom, that agreements and 
contracts were ratified, by adhibiting ſolemn feaſts. 
Examples of this are obvious in ſcripture. Thus it is 
ſaid, that Iſaac, having made a covenant with Abi- 
melech, made a great feaſt, and eat with them ||. In 
like manner acted his fon Jacob, after having made a 
covenant with Laban}. There is mention of a like 
federal feaſt, 2 Sam. iii. 20. where a relation is given 
of the feaſt which David made for Abner and his at- 
tendants, who came to make a covenant with him in 
the name of the people. That it was alſo cuſtamary 
among the Heathens, the moſt learned Stuckius 
_ ſhews +. nk | 
VI. Nor were theſe rites without their ſig- The figni- 
nificancy. The cutting the animals aſunder fication of 
denoted, that in the ſame manner the perju- theſe rites. 
red and covenant-breaker ſhould be cut aſunder, by 
the vengeance of God. To this purpoſe is what God 
ſays ++, I will give the men that have tranſgreſſed my cove- 
nant, which =_ not performed the words. of the cove- 
nant which they had made before me, when they cut the 
_ calf in twain, and paſſed between the parts thereaf, — I 
will give them into the hand of therr enemies ;—and their 
dead bedies ſhall be for meat unto the fowls of the heaven, 
and to the beaſts of the earth. Compare 1 Sam. xi. 7. 
Lib. iv. p. (mihi) 39%. Paal. I. 5. t Jer. xxxiv. 18. 


{ Gen. xxvi. 3o + Gen. xxxi. 54. + In Antiq. Convival. I. i. 
Ce. 40. ++ Jer, xxxiv. 18. 19. 20. | 
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An ancient form of theſe exccrations is extant in Li- 
vy *. * The Roman people do not ſirſt fail in theſe 
conditions: if they ſhould, through public refolu- 
« tion or baſe deceit, do thou, O jupiter, on that 
« day, thus ſtrike the Roman ITO new this 
6 how: and ftrike ſo much the heavier, as thou art 
« ſtronger and more erful.”* When the covenan- 
ters through the parts cut aſunder, it was inti- 
mated, that they were united by the cloſeſt bond of 
religion and an oath, and now formed one body, as 
Vatablus f has remarked. Federal feafts were tokens 
of a I — 
VII. But when God, in the ſolemnities of his co- 
fnfican- venants with men, thought proper to 
— when uſe theſe or the like — ſignrfican- 
uſed in the di- cy was much more auguſt, They who 
vine covenants. made covenant with God by facrifice, 
not only ſubjected themſelves to puniſhment, if, impi- 
outly revolting from God, they ſlighted his covenant ; 
but God likewiſe intimated to them, that all the ſta- 
bility of the covenant of grace was founded on the 4a 
crifice of Chriſt, and that the body and ſoul of Chriſt 
were ane day to be aſunder. Al the promiſes 
of Gad in him are yea, and in him Amen 1. Nis blood 
is the blood of the New Te/tament ||, in a far more excel- 
lent manner, than that — which Moſes fprinkled 
both the altar and the covenanted people 4. Thoſe 
facred banquets, with which the covenanted were en- 
tertained before the face of the Lord, eſ that 
which the Lord Jeſus hath inftituted under the New 
Teſtament, do moſt effectually ſeal that intimate com- 
— — that is between Chriſt and be- 


lievers, 
VIII. There are very learned men, who from this 
ould draw the exphication of that 


A covenant of rite v 


falt, what. phrafe, which we have Num. xviii. 19. and 
2 Chron. xm. 5. of a covenant of ſalt, that is, of a co- 


® Lib. 1, + Ad Gen. xv. 10. 1 2 Cor. i. 20. 
Match. xxvi, 28. + Exed. xxiv. 8. 
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venant of friendſhip, and that fiable and p erpetual. 
< Which ſeems to be ſo denominated, becauſe ſalt was 
e uſually made uſe of in facriices, to denote that the co- 
« venant was made ſure upon o the cuſtomary 
« rites in making it,” ſays the celebrated Rivet *. Un- 
leſs we would rather ſuppoſe, that a regard is here had 
to the firm conſiſtence of falt, by which it reſiſts putre- 
faction and corruption, and in a manner tends to e- 
ternity. For that reaſon, Lot's wife is thought to have 
been turned into a pillar of falt ; not ſo much, as Au- 
apy aq ed s ſeaſoning to us, but to ſtand 
= perpet dat led the divine 
. or t is not to melting. 
Pliny ths me. thee the Ae baths Bene walls and hon. 
es with blocks of falt, and cement them with water. 
IX. Having premiſed theſe things in Deficition of God's = 
— the terms, let us now covenant with man. 
inquire into the thing itfelf, and the nature of the co- 
n which I thus define. A co- 
VENAN T OF GoeD WITH MAN is AN AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN GOD AND MAN, ABOUT THE METHOD OF O8- 
FAINING CONSUMMATE HAPPINESS, WITH THE ADDI= 
TION OF A THREATENING OF ETERNAL DESTRUC=- 
TION, WITH WHICH THE DES?ISER OF THE HAPPI- 
NESS OFFERED IN THAT WAY 15 TO BE PUNISHED. 
X. The covenant on God's part compriſes three 
things in whole. 1. 4 promu/e of con- Eh which three things 
ſummate happineſs in qp life. are to be con ſidered. 
2. 4 A and preſcription of the condition, on the 
of which, man acquires a right to the 
promiſe. 3. 4 penal ſanction againſt thoſe who do 
not ſtand by the preſcribed condition. All theſe things 
ard the whole man, or nns, according to 
Paul's phraſe, as confifting of ſoul and body. To 
each part God promifes happineſs, of each he requires 
ſanctiſication, and to each he threatens deſtruction, 
And he makes this covenant, to the end that God may 
appear glorious in the whole man. 


* In Gen. exercit. 146, 
Vor. I. 4H 
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XI. To enter into ſuch a covenant with a rational 
To cnter into co- creature, formed after his own image, 
venant with man, is entirely becoming God, and worthy 
worthy of God. of him. For it was impoſſible, but God 
ſhould propoſe himſelf to the intelligent creature as a 
pattern of holineſs, in conformity to which he ought 
to form himſelf and all his actions, carefully preter- 
ving, and always rendering active that original righ- 
teouſneſs, with which, from his very origin, he was 
Preſented by God. God cannot but bind man to love, 
worſhip, and ſeek him, as the chief good. And it 
cannot be conceived, how God requiring man to love 
and ſeek him, ſhould refuſe to be found by man lo- 
ving, ſeeking, and eſteeming him as the chief good, 
and as ſuch longing, hungering, and thirſting for him 
alone. Who can conceive it to be worthy of God, 
to ſay to man, I am willing that you ſeek me alone; 
but on condition you never find me? 1 am willing to 
be earneſtly longed for by thee above all things, with 
hungering and thirſting after me; but on condition 
you never be ſatisfied with me? Nor does the juſtice 
of God leſs require, that man rejecting the happineſs, 
offered on the moſt equitable terms, ſhould be puniſh- 
ed with the privation of it, and beſides incur the 
ſevereſt indignation of the deſpiſed Deity. Whence 
it appears, that, from the very conſideration of the 
divine pertections, it may be fairly deduced, that he 
has preſcribed a certain /aw to man, and that as the 
condition of enjoying happineſs ; which conſiſts in the 
_ fruition of God, enforced with the threatening of a 
curſe againſt the rebel. In which we have juſt now 
ſaid, that the whole of the covenant conſiſts. But 
of each of theſe there will be fuller room to diſcourſe 
hereafter. IT 
Xl. Hitherto we have conſidered the covenant of 
Man's conſent God, as that of one party. It becomes 
neceliary. the covenant of two parties, when man 
conſents thereto, embracing the good promiſed by God, 
engaging to an exact vhſercance of the condition required, 
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and, upon the vialatian thereof, voluntarily owning 
himſelf obnoxious to the threatened curſe. This the 
ſcripture calls, Tan FV Nay, 1 enter into co- 
venant with the Lord * ; to enter into a curſe and an 
aath f. In this curſe, (Paul |} calls it ia, pro- 
feſſed ſubjection), conſcience preſents itſelf 2 witneſs, 
that God's ſtipulation is juſt, and that this method of 
coming to the enjoyment of God highly becomes God, 
and that there is no other way of obtaining the pro- 
miſe. Whence the evils, which God threatens to the 
tranigreſſors of the covenant, are called the curſes of 
the covenant ||, to which the perion covenanting volun- 
tarily ſubjected himſelf. The effect of this curſe on 
the man, who ſtands not to the covenant, is called the 
vengeance of the covenant +. We have a form of aſtipu- 
lation or acceptance, Pfal. xxvii. 8. Fer thee, i. e. in 
thy place or ſtead, my heart ſaith, Seek ye my face; thy 
face, Lord, will I ſeek. Where the voluntary aſtipu- 
lation of the beheving heart anſwers to the ſtipu- 
lation made, in the name of God, by conſcience his 
miniſter, | 

XIII. Man, upon the propoſal of this covenant, 
could not, without guilt, refuſe this aſti- Man cculd not 
pulation. 1. In virtue of the law, which reſuſ- his con- 
univerſally binds him, humbly to embrace ſent without 
every thing propoſed by God; to whom 8 
it is of the effence of the rational creature to be ſub- 
ject in every reſpect. 2. On account of the high ex- 
cellency of God, whoſe province it is to diſpoſe of 
his own benefits, and fix the condition of enjoying 
them, with ſupreme authority; and at the ſame time 
to enjoin man, to ſtrive for the poſſeſſion of the bleſ- 
ſings offered, on the condition preſcribed. Waence 
this covenant, as taking place between parties very 
unequal, aſſumes the nature of thoſe engagements, 


Deut. xxix. 2. 1 Neh. x. 29. t 2 Cor. ix. 13. 
Deut. xxix, 20. | J Lev. Xu. 23. 
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which the Greeks called 7preyudle, Of, cuba, in 
Te! inlayuee, injunctiant, or cavenants from com- 
mands ; of which Grotius ſpeaks . Hence it is that 
Paul tranſlates the words of Moſes, Bebel the blood 
of the covenant, which the Lord hath made with you f, 
thus, 78% 7 ame Tis Srefinns, uc ir rs por t & Gre, 
Dis is the blaad of the teſtament, which God 
hath enjoined unto you f. It is not left arbitrary to 
man, to accept or reject, at his pleaſure, God's co- 
venant. Man is commanded to embrace it, brea- 
thing after the promiſes, in the way pointed out 
by the covenant. Not to deſire the promfes, is to 
refuſe the goodneſs of God; to reject the precepts, is to 
deny the ſoverergnty and halrneſs of God. Not to ſub- 
mit to the 2 is to deny the juſtice of God, 
Therefore the apoſtle ſays of God's covenant, that 
vzropeFeTwrers It is reduced fo the form of @ law . 
by which man is obliged to an acceptance. 3. It fol- 
lows from that love, which man naturally owes to 
himſelf, and by which he is carried to the chief good; 
for enjoying of which there remains no method be- 
ſides the condition preſcribed by God. 4. The very 
conſcience of man dictates, that this covenant is all 

its parts highly equitable. For what can be cu ei - 
ved even by thought more reaſonable, than that man, 
eſteeming God as his chief good, ſhould ſeek to be 
delighted in him, and rejoice at the offer of that 
good? that he ſhould readily receive the law, which 
is a tranſcript or copy of the divine holineſs, as the 
rule of his nature and actions? in fine, that he ſhould 
ſubmit his guilty head to the moſt juſt vengeance of 
the Deity, if he ſhould happen to make light of this 
2 and violate the law? From which it fol- 


lows, that man was not at liberty to reject God's co- 
venant. 


De jure belli; et pacis, cap. xv. 5 6. ' + Exod. xxiy. 8. 
1 Keb. ix. 20. | Feb, viii. 6. 
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NIV. God by this covenant acquires no Ged acq 
new right over man : which, if we rightly by this 
conſider the matter, neither is nor can be 


founded on any benefit of God, or miſdea- man 
meanor of man, as Arminius argues: nor ing to 
in any thing without God; the principal ;. — 
or alone foundation of it being the ſovereign ne ri 
majeſty of the moſt high God. Becauſe 
Ged is the bleſſed, and moſt ſufficient for all felicity, 
therefore he is allo the only Potentate, as Paul joins 
theſe two together *. Nor can God's power and 
right over the creatures, be derived from or increaſed 
by any thing extrinſic to God. This ought to be 
deemed unworthy of God's ſovereignty and indepen- 
dence: of which we ſhall ſoon treat more fully. On- 
ly God, in this covenant, ſhews what right he has o- 
ver man. But man, accepting the covenant, and 
performing the condition, by theſe performances ac- 
quires ſome right to demand of God the promiſe. 
For God has, by his promiles, generouſly made him- 
ſelf a debtor to man. Or, to ſpeak in a manner more 
| becoming God, he has been pleaſed to make his per- 
forming his promiſes, a debt due to himſelf, to his 
goodnels, juitice, and veracity. And to man in cove- 
nant, and continuing ſtedfaſt therein, he has granted 
the right of expecting and requiring, that God 
ſhould ſatisfy his goodneſs, juſtice, and truth, by the 
performance of his promiſes. And thus man con- 
ſenting to the covenant, makes God ſay, that be will be 
4 God to him f. That is, Liberty is given to him to 
glory in God, as his God, and to expect from God, 
that he will become to man in covenant with him, 
— he 1s to himſelf, a ſpring of conſummate happi- 
neſs. | 
XV. We find two covenants of God There is a two- 
with man in ſcripture: the covenant of fold — 
works, otherwiſe called the covenant of na- of _ 18 
ture, or the legal; and the corenant of — 


uires 
right 
2 
but 
ſtand- 
the 
wires 


* Tim, vi. 15. Deut. xxvi. 17. 
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grace. So the apoſtle teaches us to diſtinguiſh, Rom. 
ni. 27. where he mentions the law of works, and the 
law of fab: by the law of works underſtanding that 
doctrine, which points out the way, in which, by 
means of works, falvation is obtained; and by the 
lau of faith, that doctrine which ſhews the way, in 
which, by means of faith, ſalvation is obtained. The 
form of the covenant of works is, The man which 
doth thoſe things, ſhall live by them *. That of the 
covenant of grace is, Mhoſoever belteveth in him, ſhall 
not be aſhamed f. Theſe covenants agree in this; 1. 
That, in both, the contracting parties are the ſame, God 
and man. 2. In both, the ſame promiſe of eternal life, 
conſiſting in the immediate fruition of God. 3. The 
conditionot both is the ſame, Xt obedience to the law 
preſcribed. For it is not worthy of God to admit man 
to a blefled communion with him, but in the way of 
untainted holineſs. 4. In both is the ſame end, the 
glory of the moſt undefiled holineſs of God But 
they differ in the following reſpects. 1. The charac- 
ter or relation of God and man in the covenant of works, 
15 different from that in the covenant of grace. In the 
former God acts as the ſupreme lawgiver, and the chief 
goed, rejoicing to communicate his happineſs to his 
innocent creature. In the latter, as mfinitely merciful, 
adjudging life to the elect ſinner agreeably to his wiſ- 
dom and juſtice. 2. In the covenant of works there 
was no mediator. The covenant of grace has @ me- 
diator, Chriſt. 3. In the covenant of works, the con- 
d:trn of perfect obedience was required, to be perform- 
ed by man himſelf in covenant. In the covenant of grace, 
the ſame condition is propoſed, as to be performed or 
already performed by a Mediator. And in this ſubſtitu- 
tion of the perſon conſiſts the principal and eſſential 
difference of the covenants. 4. In the covenant of 
works, man is conſidered as working, and the reward 
as to be given of debt; and contequentiy man's g/s- 


t bid. ver. 11. 


Nm. x. . 
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rying is not excluded, by which as a faithful ſervant 
he may glory upon the right diſcharge of his duty, 
and demand the reward promiſed to his work. In 
the covenant of £ the man in covenant, ungodly * 
in himſelf, is conſidered as believing; eternal life being 
given to man, as the merit of the Mediator, out of 
free grace, which excludes all boaſting, except that 
by which the believing finner glories in God, as 2 
merciful Saviour. 5. In the covenant of works, 
ſomething is required of man, as @ condition, which 
being performed entitles him to the reward. The 
covenant ot grace, with reſpect to us, conſiſts of the 
pure promiſes of God, in which the Mediator, the 
life to be obtained by him, the faith by which we 
may be made partakers of him, and of the benefits 
purchaſed by him, perſeverance in that faith, in 
_ word, the wh 


ole of ſalvation, with all things {wa 

ſary to it, are abſolutely promiſed. 6. The ſpecial 
= the covenant of 2 was the manifeſtation 
of the holineſs, goodneſs, and juſtice of God, ſhining 
forth in the moſt perfect law, in the moſt liberal pro- 
miſe, and in the recompenſe of reward tobe given to thoſe 
who heartily ſeek him. The /pecial end of the cove- 
nant of grace, is the praiſe of the glory of his grace &, 
and the revelation of his unſearchable and manifold wiſ- 
dom: which perfections of God ſhine forth with a ſplen- 
did luftre in the gift of a Mediator, by whom complete 
ſalvation is brought to the ſinner, without tarniſhing the 
honour of the holineſs, juſtice, and truth of God. To 
this may be added a demonſtration of the divine all- 
ſufficiency, by which not only man, but, what is more 
ſurpriſing, even a ſinner, may be, and is actual] 

brought to God. All theſe things will be more fully 
and clearly explained in what follows. 


„ Eph. i. 6. 
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Of the contracting parties in the cavenant of works. 
IE begin with the conſideration ot 
the covenant of works; which is 
otherwiſe called of the law, and of nature, 
becauſe it is preſcribed by the lat, requires works as 
the condition, and is founded upon and coeval with 


The covenant 
of works de- 
fined. 


nature. This covenant is, AN AG6R” EMENT BETWEEN 


Gop and AAN, FORMED AFTER THE IMAGE or Gop, 
AS THE HEAD AND CHIEF OF ALL MANKIND, BY WHICH 
Gop PROMISED ETERNAL LIFE AND HAPPINESS TO HIM, 
IT HE YIELDED THE MOST PERFECT OBEDIENCE TO 
ALL HIS COMMANDS ; SUBJOINING A THREATENING OF 
DEATH, IF HE TRANSGRESSED IN THE LEAST POINT : 
AND ADAM ACCEPTEDTHIS CONDITION. To this purpoſe 
are theſe two ſentences, afterwards ineulcated on the 
repetition of the law, Lev. xvni. 5. and Deut. xxvii. 26. 
To it Pur II. That theſe things may be the better un- 
things are derſtood, theſe four things are to be med. 
tobe co) - 1. The contracting parties. 2. The tondition 
Adered. ,reſeribed in the covenant. 3. The promiſes. 4. 
The threatening. 1 _ 
The con Ty The contracting parties here are Gor and 
mating Apam. God, as Sovereign and ſupreme Lord, 
a prefcribing with abſolute power what he 
Adam. Judges equitable ; as good himfelf, or the = 
good, promiſing communion with himſelf, in whic 

man's principal happinefs lies, to him being obedient, 
and doing what i well pleaſing to him : as ſelf-righteous, 
or ſoverergnly juſt, threatening death to the rebel. 4 
dam fuſtained a twofold relation. 1. As man. 2. As 
the head and repreſentative of mankind. In the former 
relation he was a rational creature, under the lau to 


God, upright, created after the image of God, and fur- 


niſhed with ſufficient powers to fulkl all righteouſneſs. 


a fit object for God to enter into covenant with. 


All theſe things are preſuppoſed in man, to render him 
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IV. Man therefore juſt dopt from the hands of his 
Creator, had a foul illuminated with rays Who was crea- 
of divine light, and adorned with the ted upright. | 
brighteſt wiſdom ; whereby he was not only perfectly 
maſter of the nature of created things, but delighted 
himſelf in the contemplation of the ſupreme and un- 
created truth, having the eyes of his underſtanding 
continually directed to the perfections of his God; 
from the conſideration of which he gathered, by the 
moſt diſcreet reaſoning, what was juſt and equitable, 
what worthy of God and of himſelf. To this was 
added the pureſt holineſs of will, acquieſcing in God 
as the ſupreme truth, revering him as the moſt dread 
majeſty, loving him as the chief and only good, and, 
for the fake of him, holding dear whatever his mind 
divinely ta 


t dictated to him to be acceptable, hike 
to, and expreſſive of his perfections, in fine, whatever 


contributed to the acquiring an intimate and imme- _ 


_ diate union with him; delighting in the fellowſhip of 
his God, which was now allowed him; panting after 
further communion, raiſing himſelf thereto by the 
creatures, as fo many Reps ; and finally, celebrating 
the moſt unſpotted holineſs of God as the moſt per- 
tc tranſcript of him, according to which he was to 
ſtrive with his utmoſt might to frame himſelf and his 
actions as exactly as poſſible. This is, as Elillu em- 
phatically expreſſed it, ts delight himſelf with God, or 
to will with God 1. This was attended with a mot 
regular temperature of the whole body, all whoſe 
members, as inſtruments of righteouſneſs, preſented 
themſelves ready and alert at the intimation of his 
holy will. For it did not become the Deity to form 
a rational creature for any other purpoſe than his own 
glory. This no rational creature, but what is wife 
and holy, could either perceive or celebrate, as fhi- 
ning in the other works of God. If it was deſti- 


* Job xxxiv. . 
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tute of this light, and deprived of this endowment, 
what could it have proved but the reproach of its 
creator, and moſt unfit to anſwer the end of his crea- 
tion ? All theſe particulars the wiſeſt of kings has ex- 
preſſed with the moſt ſtriking ſimplicity, Lo, this on- 
ly have I found, that God has made man upright *. 

V. What I have juſt — 1 4 of = 

LG firſt man, ought, I think, to be extend- 
— =_—_ ed ſo far, as . in the ſtate of inno- 
f rinity ia this cence, the myſtery of the Trinity was not 
ſtate. unknown to him. For it is, above all 
things, neceffiry for the perfection of the human un-. 

derſtanding, to be well acquainted with what it ought 
to know and believe concerning its God. And it 
may be juſtly doubted, wehther he does not worſhip 
a God entirely unknown, nay whether he at all wor- 
ſhips the true God, who does not know and worſhip 
him, as ſubſiſting in three perſons. He who repre- 
ſents God to himſelf in any other light, repreſents 
not God to himſelf, but a phantom and idol of his 
own brain. Epiphanius + ſeems to have had this ar- 
gument in view, when he thus wrote of Adam: He 
« was no idolater; for he knew God the Father, 
and the Son, and Holy Spirit. And he was a pro- 
„ phet, and knew that the Father ſaid to the Son, 
« Letus make man.” | | 
Knowing that VI. Thefe words furniſh a new argu- 
the Creator ment. For ſince God, in the work of 
—— _-= de Creation, manifeſted himſelf three, the 
three in the Father made the world by the Son i; the 
w: rk of crea- Holy Spiritcheriſhed the waters by brooding 
tion. upon them; and ſo the whole Trinity, by 
mutual conſultation, addreſſed themſelves to the crea- 
tion of man ; it is not credible that the Trinity was en- 
tirely unknown to the firſt man; unleſs we can ſup- 
poſe him ignorant of his Creator, who verily was 
both the Son and the Holy Spirit. It cannot cer- 


* Eccl. vii. 29. 
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tainly be without deſign, that the ſcripture, when 
ſpeaking of man's Creator, ſo often uſes the 
plural number, as If. liv. 5. cy wn, which 

literally ſigniſies, #by huſbands thy makers, Pal. 
cxlix. 2. Twya x Naw, Let [/rael rejoice in his 
Makers. Nays, he requires man to attend to this, and 
engrave it on his mind, Eccl. xi. 1. i IR 
N Remember thy Creators. It is criminal when 
man neglects it, and ſays not, Wy m17R mx, 
Where is God my Makers? Job xxxv. 10. Which 
phraſes, unleſs they be referred to a Trinity of per- 
fons, might appear to be dangerous. But it 1s ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe Adam ignorant concerning his Crea- 
tor, of that which God does not ſuffer his poſterity 
to be ignorant of at this time; and this the rather, 
that God created man for this end, to be the herald 
of his being and perfections in the new .world. But 
it undoubtedly tends to the glory of God, that he 
ſhould particularly celebrate, not only the perfections 
of God, but alſo how they diſplay themſelves in the 
diſtinct perſons of the Deity, and in the manner and 
order of their operation. Excellently to this purpoſe 
ſpeaks Baſil of Seleucia : You take particular 
notice of this expreſſion, Let us make man. Again, 
* this word uſed plurally hints at the perſons of the 
* Godhead, and preſents a Trinity to our knowledge. 
© THE KNOWLEDGE OF IT THEREFORE IS COEVAL 
* WITH THE CREATION. Nor ſhould it ſeem ſtrange, 
that afterwards it ſhould be taught; ſince ir is od 
** OF THOSE THINGS, OF WHICH MENTION WAS MADE. 
„ IN THE VERY FIRST CREATION." 

VII. I confeſs, Adam could not, from the ſole con- 
templation of nature, diſcover this H, learned much 
myſtery without revelation. But this by revelation, 

J am fully perſuaded of, that God re- which nature of 
vealed ſome things to man, which na- 22 * at 
ture did not dictate of herſelt. or | 
whence did he know the command about the tree of 
* Serm. ii. | 
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knowledge, and whence the meaning of the tree of 
life, but by God's declaring it to him? whence the 
knowledge of ſuch a creation of his wife, as to pro- 
nounce her fleſh of his fleſh, and bone of his bone, 
but from divine revelation? Seeing then God hath 


revealed to man many things, and thoſe indeed not 


ol ſuch importance, why ſhould we believe that he 
concealed from him that very thing, the knowledge 
of which was eminently conducive to the perfection 
of man, and the honour of God? Therefore a learned 


man did rot think rightly, who infifts, that the know- 


ledge of tne Trinity exceeded the happineſs of Adam's 
ſtate, which was merely natural, For it was not ſo 
merely natural, as if Adam knew nothing but what 
the conſideration of nature only could ſuggeſt. The 
contrary we have juſt ſhewn. And it mutt be deem- 
cd to have been natural to that ſtate, that man bein 

upright, and enjoying familiar converſe with his 


God, ſhould learn from his own mouth what might 


render him fitter to celebrate his praiſes. The ve 
learned Zanchius “ obſerves, that moſt of the fathers 
were of that opinion, that Adam, being ſuch and fo 
great a friend of God before his fall, ſeveral times 
jaw God ina bodily appearance, and heard him ſpeak. 
He adds, But this was © always the Son of God.“ 
And a little after, « Chriſt therefore is that Jehovah, 
* who took Adam and placed him in paradiſe, and 
“ ſpoke to him.” Thus the ancients believed, that the 


Son of God did then alſo reveal himſelf to Adam, 
and converſed wih him. 


VIII. And this ſaying appears a little too bold : 


The apo , That the ceconomy ſubſiſting between 
ef the Trinity the three perſons, is fo principally em- 
15 not p 


. eculiar C ploycd in procuring the falvation of 
to tne 


grace ate of de the human race, that the knowledge 


Ts thereof could not belong to the ſtate of 
* innocence, in which there was no place for falva- 
tion or redemption.” For Moſes declares the œco- 
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nomy of the divine at the very creation. 
And the goſpel, while it explains that admirable œco- 
nomy, as taken up in procuring the ſalvation of man- 
kind, at the ſame time raiſes our thoughts to that 
economy, which was manifeſted in the firſt creation 
of the world. If now it 1s profitable and pleafant 
for us to think, that the Son of God our Saviour is 


the beginning Atbe creation of God *, by whom were crea- 


ted thrones and dominions, things viſible and inviſible, that 


he might have the pre- eminence in all things }, chief as 
well in the works of nature as grace ; and that the 
Holy Spirit, now fitting up a new world of grace in 
our hearts, did at firit brood on the waters, and made 
them pregnant with ſo many noble creatures; and 
thus to aſcend to the conſideration of the ſame œco- 
nomy in the works of creation and nature, which is 
now revealed to us in the work of ſalvation and grace: 
who then can refuſe that upright Adam had the fame 
knowledge of God in three perſons, though he might 
be ignorant what each perſon, in his order, was to 
perform in ſaving ſinners? Add to this, that though, 
in that ſtate of Adam, there was no room for redemp- 
tion, yet there was for ſalvation, and eternal life : the 
ſymbol of which was the tree of life, which even then 
bore the image of the Son of God. See Rev. ii. 7. 
For in him was life, John i. 4. ; which ſymbol had 
been in vain, if the meaning thereof had been un- 
known to Adam. 

IX. In this rectitude of man principally conſiſts that 
image of God, which the ſcripture fo often q, im —_ 
recommends ; and which Paul exprefsly God confits 
places in 4nowledge }, in righteouſneſs and chicfly in this 


true holineſs ||. In which places he ſo de- rectude of the 


ſcribes the image of God, which is renew- Tt 
ed in us by the Spirit of grace, as at the ſame time to 


hint, that it is the ſame with that after which man 


was originally created. And there cannot be different 
* Rev. iii. 14. f Col. i. 16,18, f Col. iii. 10. || Eph. iv. 24. 
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images of God. For as God cannot but be wiſe and 
holy, and, as ſuch, be a pattern to the rational crea- 
ture; it follows, that a creature wiſe and holy is the 
expreſſion of God in theſe his qualities. And it is 
quite impoſſible, but God muſt own his own likeneſs 
to conſiſt in this rectitude of the whole man; or ac- 
knowledge a fooliſh and perverſe creature to be like 
him: which would be an open denial of his perfections. 
It has been prettily obſerved by a very learned man, 
that zelne TH aanferas, true holineſs, is not only op- 
poſed to 7y ure, hypocriſy or diſſmulation, or te 
Tn TuTiun xefepornjs, typical purity, but that it de- 
notes a holy /ludy of truth, proceeding from the love 
of God. For ws, to which anſwers the Hebrew 
N, ſigniſies in ſcripture one ſtudious in and after 
good. This zs, The eantias, true holineſs, de- 
notes ſuch a deſire of pleaſing God, as is agreeable to 
the truth known of and in him, and loved for him- 
ſelf. EE Gs 
X. But I ſee no reaſon why the ſame learned per- 
Which righ- ſon ſhould have Himraicovrns righteouſneſs, 
teouſneſs is mentioned by Paul *, to be a paivilege pe- 
not mention- culiar to the covenant of grace, which 
<d by Paul, we obtain in Chriſt, and which Adam 
Fm. had not; meaning by righteouſneſs a title 
to eternal life; which, tis owned, Adam was with- 
out, as the courſe of his probation was not yet finith- 
ed. In oppoſition to this affertion, I offer the fol- 
lowing things to confideration. 1. There is no ne- 
ceſſity for underſtanding by righteouſneſs a right to e- 
ter nal life. For that term often denotes a virtue, and 
a fixed reſolution of giving every one his due; as 
Fph. v. 9. where the apoſtle, treating of ſanctiſi- 
cation, writes, The fruit of the Spirit is in all gued- 
neſs, and righteouſneſs, and truth. The learned per- 
ſon himſelf obſcrved this, who elfewhere + ſpeaks 
thus: © Righteouſneſs is, firſt, the rectitude of ac- 
ce tions, whether of the ſoul or of the members; and 
; „ Foph. iv. 24. T ia Ger. v. 1 9. 


that is honeſt, every thing 
„ that 1s holy.” > 115 we ſhould foppoſe that 
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« their with ſound reaſon; namely, chat 
600 they may cafily avoid condemnation or blame, and 


obtain praiſe. So Tit. wi. 5. Works of righteouſneſs. 
4 And hence the denomination of cp 


righteous, 
« denotes a blameleſs or praiſe- Since 


then that word ſigniſies elſewhere fuch a rectitude, 


why not here too? eſpecially ſince it is indiſputable that 


ſuch righteouſneſs belonged to the image of God in 
Adam. 2. It ought not to be urged, that righteouf- 
xeſs here is joined with holineſs, and therefore ſo to be 
diſtinguiſhed from it, as that the /atter ſhould denute 
an inherent good quality, and the former a right to 
life. For it may be anſwered, 1/7, That it is no un- 
uſual thing with the Holy Spirit, to exprels the ſame 5 
thing by different words. © It is to be obſerved,” 

ſays Urſinus , “ that righteouſneſs and holineſs in us 
« were the ſame thing before the fall, namely, an in- 


„ herent conformity to God and the law.” Nor does 


the celebrated Cocceius himſelf refuſe this 4: But 

* o18 righteouſneſs, if you conſider the law of 

6 works, ſignifies, in * — 4 ſenſe, every thing 
t is true, every thin 


r1ghteouſneſs ought to be diſtinguiſhed from Holineſs, it 
does not follow that it ought to be diſtinguiſhed in 
this manner. For there are to be found teſtimonies of 
this Kind, in which no ſuch diſtinction can take 
place; as Luke 1. 74. 75. — Serve him in holineſs and 
righteouſneſs before him: and 1 Theſſ. ii. 10. Te are 
witneſſes and God alſo, how holily, and juſtly, and un- 
blameably we behaved ourſelves among you that believe. 
Add 1 Kings iu. 6. — He walked before thee in truth, 


and in righteouſneſs, and in uprightneſs of heart. 


Where righteouſneſs, though added to holineſs, can 
ſignify nothing but a virtue of the ſoul, and the ex- 
erciſe of it. 3. If we would abſolutely diſtingmſh 
theſe two things, it may be done many ways. (.) So 
as to refer holineſs to God, righteouſneſs to men. Thus 


In que. 18. catech. + In Pal. xv. 511. 
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Philo, concerning Abraham, fays, © Holineſs is con- 
« ſidered as towards God; righteouſneſs as towards 
« men.” And the Emperor Marc Antonine * ſays of 
Socrates, ** He was in human things righteous, in divine, 
« holy.” (2.) Or fo as to ſay, that univerſal virtue 
is denoted by both words; (for even r:ghtesuſneſs is ſaid 
of the worſhip of God, Luke 1. 75. and holineſs is re- 
ferred to men : Maximus Tyrius + fays of the ſame 
Socrates, © Pious towards God, holy towards men”), 
but in a different reſpect; ſo as holineſs may denote 
virtue, as it is the love and expreſſion of the divine 
purity, as Plato explains holaneſs by the love of God : 
Righteouſneſs indeed may ſignify the ſame virtue, as it 
is a conformity to the preſcribed rule, and an obedi- 
ence to the commands of God. Whether it be dinater, 
_ right (or righteous) to hearken unto God I. (3.) Urſin 
_ ſpeaks a little differently [. Righteouſneſs and holi- 
« neſs may, in the text of Paul and the catechiſm, 
be taken for the ſame, or be diſtinguiſhed ; as r:gh- 
& feouſneſs may be underſtood of internal and exter- 
nal actions agreeing with the right judgment of 
« the mind, and with the law of God, and holineſs of 
4 the qualities.” 80 that there is nothing to con- 
ſtrain us to explain righteouſneſs here of a right to life: 
nay, there are many things to perſuade us to the con- 
trary. For, 1. The image of God, even that which 
is renewed in us by regeneration, conſiſts in abſolute 
qualities inherent in the ſoul, which are as ſo many 
reſemblances of the perfections of God: but a right 
to life is a mere relation. 2. The image of God con- 
fiſts in ſomething which is produced in man himſelf, 
either by the firſt or the new creation. The right to 
life reſts wholly on the righteouſneſs and merits of 
Chriſt, which are entirely without us; Net having my 
own righteouſneſs |. 3. The apoſtle, in the place be- 
fore us, is not treating of juftification, where this 
right ſhould have been mentioned; but of ſanctifca- 
Lib. vii. 5 66. + Difert. xxvi. f Adds iv. 1g. || Ad. quæſt. 
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tian, and the rule thereof, where it was needleſs to 
ſpeak of that right. 4. They who urge this new ex- 
plication of righteouſneſs, both ſeem without any juſt 
cauſe to contradict the catechiſm, queſt. 6. and leſs 
ſtoutly to oppoſe the Socinians, who maintain that the 
image of God, after which we are regenerated in 
Chriſt, is not the ſame with that after which Adam was 
created. And yet theſe learned men equally with us de- 
teſt this error. Theſe conſiderations make us judge 
it ſafer to explain righteouſneſs, fo as to make it a 
part of the image of God, after which Adam was 
TI. But if we take in the whol 

XI. But if we take in the whole extent u.; 
of the image of God, we will fay it is God ui 
made up of theſe three parts. I. Antece- utmoſt extent 
dently, that it conſiſts in the ſpiritual and contains o- 
immortal nature of the ſoul, and in the ther things. 
faculties of underſtanding and will. 2. Formally and 
principally, in the endowments' of the ſoul, righ- 
teouſneſs and holineſs. 3. Conſequentially, in the im- 
mortality of the whole man, and his dominion over 
the creatures. The firſt of theſe was, as one elegant - 
ly exprefles it, as a precious table, on which the i- 
mage of God might be drawn and formed: the fe- 
cond, that very image itſelf, and reſemblance of the 
divinity : the third, the luſtre of that image widely 
ſpreading its glory, and as rays, which not only ad- 
orned the ſoul, but the whole man, and his body, 
znd rendered him the lord and head of the world, and 
at the fame time immortal, as being the friend aud 
companion of the eternal God. 

XII. The chief ſtrokes of this image Plato ſaw, or 
certainly heard of, who defines happi- Some of which 
neſs to be oα⁰,α%, Tw Iv, the reſem- known to Plato. 
blance of God: and this reſemblance he places in piety, 
juſtice, and prudence : and what is this but the twe- 
told primary virtue, godlineſs and righteoutnels, tem- 
pered and governed by prudence? His words are ex- 
cellent, and deſerve to be here tranſcribed. Ti e hu 
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even, x21 To's Toy b, 7d k , NN SC avayunc, e u mit. 
tag d you rds eLib ν OTE TEX g · QuYN i dh,, I 
b, Au T5 Sari). Ouitasrs N Sixzior nat b d a gporngtor 
84 Net This mortal nature, and this inferior place 
& of abode, are neceſſarily ſubject to and encompaſſed 
& with evil. We are therefore to endeavour with 
« the utmoſt expedition to eſcape from it : this 
e flight is an aſſimilation to God as far as may be; 
« and this aſſimilation is juſtice and piety, accom- 
« panied with prudence *.“ | 


XII. God gave to man the charge of this his image, 


Man be d ſufficient 45 the moſt excellent depoſite of hea- 
power to preſerve ven, and, if kept pure and inviolate, 
[his image. the earneſt of a greater good; whom 
for that end he furniſhed with ſufficient powers from 
his very formation, ſo as to ſtand in no need of fur- 
ther habitual grace. It was only requiſite, that God, 
by the continual influence of his providence, ſhould 


preſerve thoſe powers, and excite them to all and 


each of their acts. For in no ſtate can a creature be, 
or conceived to be working any thing independently 
of the Creator. This alſo takes place in the angels 
themſelves, though they be now confirmed in holineſs 
and happineſs. _ 

XIV. And thus, indeed, Adam was in covenant 
He waz corſidered too With God, as a man, created after 


as the federal as well the image of God, and furniſned 


as natural head of with ſuflicient abilities to preſerve 
— that image. There is another rela- 
tion, ia which he was conſidered as the head and re- 
dreſentative of mankind, both federal and natural. Sy 
that God ſaid to Adam, as once to the Iſraelites, Nei- 
ther with you only do I make this covenant and this oath, 
bat alſo with thoſe that are net here with us this day f. 
The whole hiſtory of the firſt man evinces, that he 
was not looked upon as an individual perſon, but 
that the whole human nature was conſidered in him. 
For it was not ſaid to our firſt parents only, [creaſe 

* Vid. Lipſii manuductionem ad Stoicam philoſophiam, 1. ii. diſ- 
lert. 12. + Deut. xxix. 14. 35. 
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and multiply ; by virtue of which word, the propaga- 
tion of the human race is ſtill continued: nor is it 
true of Adam only, It is not good that man ſhould be a- 
lone : nor does that conjugal law concern him alone, 
Therefore ſhall a man leave his father and his mother, 
and theſe two ſhall be one fleſh which Chriſt ll ur- 
ges *: nor did the penalty, which God threatened to 
Adam i in caſe of fin, affect him alone, Dying tau gui 
die; but death paſſed upon all men, as the apolltle ob- 
ſerves f. All which loudly proclaim, that Adam was 
here conſidered as the head of mankind. 
XV. To the ſame purpoſe is that beautiful oppoſi- 
tion of the fir /t and ſecond Adam, This appears from the 
which Paul purſues at large, Rom. oppofinon of the fit 
v. 15. & ſeq. For as the ſecond A- aud ſecond Adum, 
dam does in the covenant of grace ſuſtain the perſon 


of all the elect, fo far as they are accounted to have 


themſelves done and ſuffered, what he did and ſuffered 
in their name and ſtead ; fo likewiſe the firlt Adam ſui- 
tained the perſon of all that were to f pring from his ſtock. 

XVI. That God was righteous 1 in this conſtitution, 
is not to be diſputed. For it does not which wut be be- 
become us to queſtion the right of God, lieved to be a righ- 
or to inquire too curiouily into it, tecus contlitu ion. 

much leſs to meaſure it by the ſtandard of any right 


eſtabliſhed amongſt us deſpicable mortals, when the tact 


is evident. We are previoully to judge of God, Tho! art 
righteous inwhat thou ſpeateſt, and pure in thy j: ud Tment | 
Truly he is unacquainted with the maictty of the 8u- 
preme Being, and with his unſpotted holineſs, which 
in every thing is moſt conſiſtent with itlelf, who pre- 
fumes to ſcan his actions, and call his cquity to ac- 
count. A freedom which no carthly father would 
bear in EE, no king in a ſubject, nor matter in a 
ſervant. And do we, mean worms cf the earth, tak 
upon us to uſe ſuch freedom with the Judge of th. 
whole univerſe! As often as our murmuring flein 
dares to bawl out, The <vays of the Lord are net equa: , 
Matth. xix. 5. | + Rom. v. 12. ü E.. i. 
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fo often let us oppoſe to it, Are net thy tvays unequal * ? 
XVII. Neverthleſs it is uſual 9 we more 
The cighteouſneſs calmly acquieſce in the determinations 
cf this demonitra- Of God, when we underſtand the 
ted to cenicience. reaſons of them, Let us therefore 
fce, whether here alſo we cannot demonſtrate the e- 
quity of the divine rignt. What if we ſhould con- 
{\.ler the matter thus? If Adam had, in his own and 
ou name, ſtood to the conditions of the covenant ; 
if, having finiſhed the courſe of his probation, he 
had been confirmed in happineſs, and we his poſterity 
in him; if, fully fatisfied with the delights of animal 
life, we had, together with him, been tranſlated to 
the joys of heaven; no body would have complained, 
that he was included in the head of mankind : ever 
one would have commended both the wiſdom and 
goodnets of God: not the leaſt ſuſpicion of injuſtice 
would have ariſen in any one, on account of God's 
putting the firſt man into a ſtate of probation in the 
room of all, and not every individual for himfelf. How 
ſhall that which in this event would have been deem- 
ed juſt, be unjuſt on a contrary event ? For the ju- 
ſtice or injuſtice of actions is not to be judged of by 
the event. | | | 
XVIII. Beſides, who is there of mankind that can 
bring himſelf to believe, that he, placed in the ſame 
circumſtances with Adam, would have better con- 
ſulted his own intereſt? Adam was not without wil⸗ 
dom, holineſs, a deſire after true happineſs, an aver- 
hon to the miſeries denounced by God againſt the 
tranſgreſſor, nor, in ſine, without any of thoſe things, 
by which one might confidently expect to be on his 
guard againſt ſin; and yet he ſuffered himſelf to be 
inveigled in the ſnare by the craft of a flattering ſe- 
ducer. And doſt thou, moſt iniquitous cenſurer of 
the ways of the Lord, boaſt tliou wouldſt have bet- 
ter uſed thy free-will? Nay, on the contrary, all thy 
actions cry aloud, that thou approveſt, that thou art 


+ Ez2k, xvili. 26. 
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5 pleaſed with, and always takeſt example from 
that deed of thy firſt parent, about which thou un- 
juſtly complaineſt. For when thou tranſgreſſeſt the 
commands of God. when thou ſetteſt leſs by the will 
of the Supreme Being than by thy luſts, when thou 
preferreſt earthly to heavenly things, preſent to future; 
when, by thine own choice, thou ſeekeſt after happi- 
nefs, but not that which is true ; and, inſtead of ta- 
king the right way, goeſt into by-paths; is not that 
the very fame, as if thou didſt fo often eat of the for- 
bidden fruit? Why then doſt thou blame God for ta- 
king 2 compendious way, including all in one ; well 
knowing, that the caſe of each in particular, when 
put to the teſt, would have been the fame? 


E ˙ Fe 
Of the law, ar condition, of the covenant ef works. 


j Itherto we have treated of the contradt- Vn: to be 
q ing parties. Let us now take a view confidered 
| of the condition preſcribed in the covenant. in the con- 
Where, firſt, we are to conſider the la of the diuon of the: 
i covenant, then the obſerrance of that law. 
þ The law of the covenant is twofold. 1. The lato of na- 
bl jure, implanted in Adam at his creation. 2. The 
5 [ymbolical law, concerning the tree of knowledge of 
1 good and evil, 

4 II. The law of nature, is the rule of g:cd The law of 
and evil, inſcribed by God on man's cenſcience, nature. 
even at his creation, and therefore binding upon him by Gi- 
vine authority, That there was ſuch a law connate 
with, and as it were implantcd in man, appears from 
the relics, which, like the ruins of ſome noble build- 
ing, {till remain in all men; namely, from thoſe com- 
mon notions, by which the Heathens themſelves diſ- 
tinguiſh right from wrong, and by which they are a 
law to themſelves, which ſhew the work of the law 
weHitten in their hearts, their cenſctence bearing <it- 


* 
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eſs . From which we gather, that all theſe things 
were complete in man, when newly formed after 
the image of God. | 
Conſcience dic- III. Whatever the conſcience of man 
tating this is dictates to be virtuous or otherwiſe, it 
God's vicege- does ſo in the name of God, whoſe vice- 
_— gerent it is in man, and the depolitary 


of his commands, This, if I miſtake not, is David's 


meaning f, To thee, that is, for thee, in thy ſtead, 
heart ſays, or my conſcience. This conſcience 


* 


Iambic. Bporais &T&aowv 1 gu!slnou Ozone In all men con- 
ſcience is a God. Plato, in Philebus, calls reaſon 4 
God dwelling in us. And hence it is, that we are not 
to think that the ſupreme rule in the law of nature is 
its agreement or diſagreement with the rational nature; 
but that it is the divinewiſdom manifeſted to, or the no- 
tion of good and evil engraved by God on the conſcience. 
The Author of the book de mundo | finely ſays, God 
« is to us a law, tending on all fides to a juſt equili- 
% brium, admitting no correction, nor any varia- 
“4 tion.“ With this Cicero agrees |}, © The true and 
* leading law, which is proper both to command and 


6 to forbid, is the right reaſon of the Supreme Being.” 


The law not IV. That author does not expreſs him- 
the knowledge ſelf very accurately, who faid, © We here 
of right and & call the law the knowledge of right 
es. and wrong, binding to do what is 
« right, and to avoid what is wrong.” For the law 
is not properly knowledge, but the object of know- 
ledge. We ſay this law was naturally known to man; 
but it would be abſurd to ſay, that knowledge is na- 
turally known. Knowledge is our act, and is indeed 
to be ſquared by the rule of the law. The law is a 
rule preſcribed by God, the director of all our actions. 
One affirms there V. Another is farther from accuracy, 
was no law be- who thus determines: © Before the 
fore the fall. « fall there was properly no law. For 


* Rom. ii. 14. 15. + Pal. xxvi. 8. f Cap. xt. || De legibus, I. ii. 


erefore was called a God by the Heathens : as in this 
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tc then the love of God prevailed, which requires 


„ no law. There” (as the ſame author elſewhere ex- 


plains himſelf) was a ſtate of friendſhip and love, 
« ſuch as is the natural ftate of a ſon with reſpect to a 
« parent, which nature loves. But when that love is 
« yiolated, then a precept is ſuperadded; and that 
« love, which before was voluntary, (which beſt a- 
« grees with its nature, for that can ſcarce be called 


„ love, unleſs voluntary) falls under a precept, and 


« paſſes into a law, to be enforced then with com- 


* mination and coercion; which rigour of coercion 


„ properly conſtitutes a law.“ 


VI. But this way of reaſoning does This opinion 
not ſeem to be the effect of thought conſidered. 
and attention. For, 1. it is not the rigour of coercion 
that properly conſtitutes a law, but the obligatory 
virtue of what is enjoined, proceeding both from the 
power of the lawgiver, and from the equity of the 
thing commanded ; which is here founded on the holi- 
neſs of the divine nature, fo far as imitable by man. 
The apoſtle James * commends the perfect law of liber- 
ty. 2. Nor is it abſurd to fay, that the natural ſtate 


of a ſon with reſpect to a parent is regulated by laws. 


Surely Plato + fays, that the firſt mortals followed 
e the cuſtoms and laws of their fathers,” quoting 
with praiſe that ſentence of Homer, de e ixacy 
Sa Every one makes laws for his children. 3. Nor 
is it repugnant to do a thing by nature, and at 
the ſame time by a law. Philo the Jew , explaining 
that hackneyed faying of the philoſophers, ſays, that 
to live agreeably to nature, is done, when the 
* mind follows God, remembering his precepts.” 
Chryſippus in like manner, commended by Laertius ||, 


ſays, Thar perſon lives agreeably to nature, who 


« does nothing prohibited by the common law, which 
is right reaſon.” Ina ſublimer ſtyle almoſt than 
one could well expect from a Heathen, is what Hiero- 

Chap. i. 25. 1 De legibus, l, iii. 1 De migrat. || Lib. vii. in 


Zenone. 
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cles * fays, © To t reaſon and God, 1s the 
« ſame thing. hay Ap. oe nature being illumi- 
<« nated, readily embraces what the divine law pre- 
« ſcribes. A ſoul which is conformed to God, never 
« diſſents from the will of God; but being attentive 
to the divinity and bri ohtneſs, with which it is en- 
„ lightened, does what it does.” 4. Nor can it be 
affirmed, that after the breach of love, or, which is 
the ſame thing, after the entrance of fin, the law 
was then ſuperadded ; ſeeing fin itſelf is eros the 
trangreſſion of the law. 5. Nor is love rendered leſs 
voluntary by the precept. For the law enjoins love 
crery way perfect, and therefore as voluntary as poſ- 
fable, not extorted by the ſervile fear of the threaten- 
ing f. Nor does he ſalve the matter, when he ſays, 
that what is called love ſcarce deſerves that name, un- 
leis it be voluntary : he ought to fay, it is by no means 
charity, unleſs voluntary. For love is the moſt de- 
lightful union of our will with the thing beloved; 
which cannot be ſo much as conceived, without the 
plaineſt contradiction, to bc any other than voluntary. 
If therefore, by the ſuperadded law, love is rendered 
involuntary and forced, the whole nature of love is 
made void, and a divine law ſet up, which deſtroys 
love. 6. In fine, the law of nature itfelf was not 
without a threatening, and that of eternal death. 1 
ſhall conclude this ſubject in the moſt accurate words 
of Chryſoſtom . When God formed man at firſt, 
«© he gave him a natural law. And what then is this 
„ natural law? He rectified our conſcience, and made 
eus have the knowledge of good and evil, without 
« any other teaching than our own.” _ 
VII. We muſt, moreover, erve, 
THE MONEY 7 that this natural aw i is the ſame i in ſub- 
— wich 2 ſtance with that expreſſed in the deca- 
expreſſed in ue, being, what the apoſtle calls, the 
decalogue. 0” — which 1s 24 fe || that is, 


* Ad aurea carmina Pytbagoræ. f 1 John iv. 18. f Ex homilia xit, 
Rom. vii. 10. 
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that law, by the performance of which, life could 
formerly be obtained. And furely the decalogue con- 
tains ſuch precepts, which if 4 mar do, he ſhall live in 
them *. But thoſe precepts are undoubtedly the law 
propoſed to Adam, upon which the covenant of works 
was built. Add to this, what the apoſtle ſays, that 
that law, which ſtill continues to be the rule of our 
actions, and whoſe righteouſneſs ought to be fulſilled 
in us, was made weal through the fleſb, that is, through 
fin, and that it was become impoſſible for it to bring 
us to life f. Ihe ſame law therefore was in force be- 
fore the entrance of lin, and, if duly obſerved, had the 
power of giving life. Beſides, God, in the ſecond crea- 
tion, inſcribes the ſame law on the heart, which in the 
firſt creation he had engraved on the mind. For whit | 
is regeneration, but the reſtitution of the fame image 
of God, after which man was at firlt formed? in 
ſhort, the law of nature could be nothing but a pre- 
cept of conformity to God, and of perfect love; which 
is the ſame in the decalogue. 5 

VIII. This law is deduced by infallible conſequence 
from the very nature of God and man : And is deduced f om 
which I thus explain and prove. I the nature of God 
preſuppaſe, as a ſelf-evident truth, and man. 
and clear from the very meaning of the words, that 
the great God has a ſovereign and uncontrollable 
power and dominion over all his creatures. This au- 
thority is founded primarily and radically, not on crea- 
tion, nor on any contract entered into with the crea- 
ture, nor on the ſin of the creature, as. fome leſs 
ſolidly maintain; but on the majeſty, ſupre- 
macy, fovereignty, and eminence of God, which 
are his eſſential attributes, and would have been 
in God, though no creatures had actually exiſted, 
though they are now conceived by us with a certain 
reſpect to creatures, at leaſt poſſible. From this ma- 
jeſty of the divine nature the prophet Jeremiah infers 
the duty of the creature. For as much as there is none 

* Lev. xyiii. 4. + Rom. vii. 3. 4. 
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like unto thee, O Lord, thou art great, and thy name is 
great in might. Who would not fear thee, O king of na- 
tions? for to thee doth it appertain x. For if God is the 
firſt, the ſupreme, the ſupereminent, it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that all creatures do in every reſpect depend on 
that jir/?, ſupreme, and ſupereminent God, for exiſtence, 
| porver, and operation. Thus is of the eſſence of crea- 
tures, which, if not entirely dependent, can by no 
means be conceived without the moſt evident contra- 
diction. But the more degrees of being there are in 
any creature, the more degrees of dependence on the 
ſupreme Being are to be aligned to it. In the rational 
creature, beſides a netaphyſical and phyſical entity, which 


it has in common with all the other creatures; there is 


a certain more perfect degree of entity, namely, ra- 
tionality. As, therefore, in quality of 4 being, it de 
pends on God, as the Supreme Being ; fo alſo, as ra- 
tional, it depends on God as the ſupreme reaſon, which 
it is bound to expreſs, and be conformable to. And 
as God, as long as he wills any creature to exiſt, ne- 


ceſſarily wills it to be dependent on his real providence ; 


(otherwiſe he would renounce his own ſupremacy, by 
transferring it to the creature); fo likewile, if he wilis 


any rational creature to exiſt, he neceſſarily wills it to 


be dependent on his moral providence ; otherwiſe he 
would deny himſelf to be the ſupreme reaſon, to whoſe 
pattern and idea every dependent reaſon ought to 
conform. And thus a rational creature would be to 
itſelf, the prime reaſon, that is, really God ; which 
is an evident contradiction. 

IX. In vain therefore do frantic enthuſiaſts inſiſt, 
—_ _ big bet ſiſts in being without law; thereby 
pitch of holiaeſe, wreſting the ſaying of the apoſtle, that 
in being without the [az ig not made for a righteous man, 
wy but for the lawleſs and diſcbedient +. 
For certainly that pafſage does not deſtroy our affer- 
tion, by which we have evinced, that the human na- 

” fer. x. 6.7. + 1 Tim. i. 9 | 


that the utmoſt pitch of holineſs con- 
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ture cannot be without the divine law; but highly 


_ confirms it. For ſince the ungodly are here deſcribed 


as /awleſs, who would fain live as without law, and 
diſobedient, who will not be in ſubjection; it follows, 
that the acknowledging the divine law, and the ſub- 


| jection of the underſtanding and will to it, is the cha- 


racter of the righteous and godly. In the law of God, 
ſince the entrance of fin, two things are to be conũ- 
dered. 1. The rule and direction to obedience. 2. The 
28 of bridling and reſtraining by terror and fear; and 


laſtly, of juſtly condemning. When therefore the apoſtle 


tcaches, that the law was not made for a righteous 
man, he does not underſtand it of the primary and 
principal work of the law, which is eſſential to it, 
but of that other accidental work, which was added 
to it on account of and ſince the entrance of ſin, and 


from which the righteous are freed by Chrilt. 


X. Nor does that follow only from the nature of 
be preſcribed by God to man in ty @ rule the adieu, 
common, but alſo ſuch a law as may but alſo the nature of 
be not only the rule and guide of an. | | 
human actions, but of human nature itſelf conſidered 
as rational. For ſince God himſelf is in his nature 
infinitely holy, and manifeſts, this his holineſs in all 
his works, it hence follows, that to man, who ought 
to be conformed to the likeneſs of the divine holinels, 
there ſhould be preſcribed a law, requiring not cn! 
the righteouſneſs of his worzs, but the holineſs of 
his nature itſelf ; fo that the righteouſneſs of his works 
is no other than the expreſſion of his inward righteoui- 
neſs. Indced the apoſtle calls that piety and holineſs, 
which he recommends, and which undoubtediy the 
law enjoins, t/e image of God *. Now, an image ſhould 
reſemble its original. Seeing therefore God is holy 
in his nature, on that very account it follows, that 
men ought to be io too. 
XI. A certain author has therefore ſaid with more 
® Eph. iv. 23. Col. iii. 10. 
L 2 
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Whether original ſubtilty than truth, © That the law ob- 
zigtteouſnels orthat e liges the perſon only to active righte- 
anne gee put ©. © ouſneſs, but not the nature itſelf to 
commanded by the © intrinſic rectitude:“ and conſe- 


law. quently, that original righteouſ- 


* neſs is approved indeed, but not commanded by the 


* hw: and on tho contrary alſo, that original unrighte- 
<« neſs is condemned, but not forbidden by the law of 
* nature.” For the law approves nothing which it 
did not command; condemns nothing which it did 
not forbid. The law is Tm the doctrine of right 
and wrong, What it teaches to be evil, that it for- 
bids ; what to be good, it commands, And therefore 
it is juſtly called the law of nature, not only becauſe 
it can be known by nature as a teacher, but alfo be- 
cauſe it is the rule of nature itſelf. ; 

XII. In fine, we are to obſerve concerning this law 
The chief precepts of Of nature. that at leaſt its principal 


this law not founded and moſt univerſal precepts are 


on the arbitrary will, founded, not in the mere arbitrary 
* holy nature gaad-will and pleaſure of God, but in 
88 bis unſpotted divine nature. For if it 
is neceſſary, that God ſhould therefore preſcribe a law 
to man, becauſe he is the origin:] holineſs; it is no 
leſs neceſſary, that he ſhould preſcribe a law, which 
ſhall be the copy of that original, 80 that the 
difference between good and evil, ought to be derived, 
not from any poſitive law, and arbitrary conſtitution 
of the divine will, but from the moſt holy nature of 
(od iticlf. Which I thus prove. | 
XIII. Let us take the ſummary of the fr/? table: Thou 
Py pature God can- Halt love the Lord thy God with all 
not but reguire the thy heart, &c. Should this command 
eve of him ſeif. be ſaid to be founded in the arbitrary 
good pleaſure of the divine will, and not in the very 
nature of God, it may with equal propriety be ſaid, 
that God might abſolve us from the neceflity of loving 
himſelf, That this is a thing impoſſible, appears hence: 
It is natural to God to be the chief good. It is in- 


-uced in the idea of a God, that he is the very belt, 
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It is natural to the chief good, that he cannot without 
blame but love what is propoſed worthy of the high- 
eſt love. Whoever, therefure, fhall afirm, that the 
neceflity of loving God flows not from the very na- 
ture of God, advances the following contradiction : 
God is in his nature the chief good, and yet in his 
nature is not ſupremely amiable. Or this other: God 
is worthy of the higheſt love; and yet it is poſſible, 
that he who does not love him, does nothing unwor- 
thy of God. Theſe things involve a moſt palpable 
contradiction. 
XIV. But to proceed: If the command to love God 
is founded, not in his nature, but in his Much leſs can 
arbitrary good pleaſure, he might have he enjoin the 


enjoined the hatred of himſelf. tor, in batred of him- 


things in their own nature indifferent, elf. 

he who has the right of commanding, has alſo that of 
forbidding, and of requiring the contrary. Now, this 
aſſertion, that God can command the hatred of him- 
ſelf, beſides being horrible to the car, labours under a 
manifeſt contrachftion. Which will clearly appear to 
every body, from a proper explication of the terms. 
God the chief good, ſupremely amiable, are terms e 
quivalent ; atleaſt, the laſt is an explication of the pre- 


ceding. To hate any thing, is not to eſteem it as the 


chief good, nay not fo much as good, and therefore 
ſo far trom loving it, to be averſe from it. Would it 
not therefore be a manifeſt contradiction, to ſuppoſe 
the moſt excellent God thus ſpeaking to his creature: 
Jam really the chief good, but I would not have you 
eftcem me good: I indeed am worthy of the higheſt 
love, but I would have you judge me worthy of your 
hatred? He that does not ice a contracidion here, 


muſt be blind. | 


XV. Moreover, I wou'd aſk thoſe, if there are any 


that are otherwiſe minded, whether It is ſbeun frem na- 


it is not naturally good, even ante- ture, that it is goed 
cedently to any ſree determination io obey God. 
ot the divine will, to cbey God, when he commands 
ary thing. If they own this, we have gained our 
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point. If not, I aſk further, whence then the obliga- 
tion to obey? They cannot anſwer, from the command. 
For the queſtion is, What binds me to obey that com- 
mand? Here we muſt neceſſarily come to that iove- 
reign majeſty and authority of God, to whom it is 
criminal in nature to refuſe obedience. Again, if it is 
not naturally good to obey God, it follows, that God 
can command, that no body obey him. A propoſi- 
tion not only inconſiderate, but full of contradiction. 
For to command, is to bind one to obedience. To 
ſay, Obey not, is to diſſolve the bond of obligation. 
Therefore theſe are plain contradictions, I command, 
and, Do not obey me. 


XVI. What we have proved concerning the love of 


The love of our neigh- God, which is the ſummary of the 
bour is al ſo founded in firſt table of the law, namely, that 


the nature of God. jt is naturally good, might be alſo 


proved from the ſummary of the ſecond table, i. e. the 
love of our neighbour. For he who loves God, can- 
not but love his image, in which he views characters 


of the Deity clearly expreſſed, and not a fmall degree 


of the brightneſs of his glory. Again, whoever loves 
God, will, by virtue of that love, ſeriouſly wiſh, de- 
fire, ſtudy, and, as much as in him lies, be careful, 
that his neighbour, as well as himſelf, be under God, 


in God, and for God, and that all he has be preſerved 
for his glory. Again, he who loves God, will make 


it his buſineſs, that God may appear every way admi- 
rable and glorious; and as he appears ſuch moſt emi- 
nently in the ſanctiſication and happinefs of men *, he 
will vigorouſly exert himſelf, that his neighbour may 
be advanced to holineſs and happineſs. Finally, he 
who ſincerely loves God, never thinks he loves and glo- 
rifies his God enough: he diſcovers fo much excellen- 
cy in him, he ſees his name fo illuſtrious, and fo ex- 
alted above all praiſe, that he earneſtly deſires to have 
all men, nay all creatures, join him in loving and ce- 


lebrating the infinite perfections of God. Now, this is 


* 2 Theſſ. i. 10. 
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ſeek that God may be glorified in him, and he himſelf 
be for the glory of God. Hence it appears, that the 
love of our neighbour is inſeparably connected with 
the love of God. If therefore it flows from the nature 
of God, to enjoin us the love of himſelf, as we have 
juſt proved; 1t will likewiſe flow from the nature of 
God, to enjoin us the love of our neighbour. 

XVII. To conclude, if we conceive all holineſs to 
be founded on the arbitrary will of God, this 3 
greateſt of all abſurdities will follow, that — 
God our lawgiver can, by commanding the 
contrary, without any regeneration or renovation of 
the in ward man, make of the wicked and diſobedi- 
ent, for whom the law is made to condemnation, per- 


ſons holy and righteous! A ſhocking poſition. 


XVIII. Seeing theſe things are fo, it is aſtoniſhing, 
that a certain learned perſon ſhould whether all the good - 
approve of this affertion, namely, neſs of a thing depends 


« things themſelves depend, but alſo every mode of 
a thing, the truth, order, law, goodneſs; and no 


* go dneſs of the object can move it, or put a ſtop to 
« jt.” It is indeed certain, that no bounds or rules 
can be ſet to the will of God, by any thing out of God 

himſelf: for that is repugnant to his ſovereign pre- 


eminence. Yet ſomething may and ought to be con- 


ceived, flowing from God himfelf and his intrinſic 
perfections, which hinders the act of the divine will; 
and this is not therefore good, becauſe God wills it; but 
God wills it, becauſe it is good; for inſtance, the love 
of God as the chief good. And they conſider things 
awkwardly, who make the holineſs of God to conſiſt 
only in the exact conformity of his actions with his 
will. Which will” (ſay they) © is the rule of all 
e holineſs,” and ſo of the divine. On the contrary, 
as the natural holineſs of God ought to be conceived as 
prior to his will, ſo it is rather the rule of the will, 
than to be regulated by it. For this holineſs of God 
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is the moſt mining purity 
cording to which, agreeably to the moſt perfect rea- 
ſon, he always wills and acts. By this opinion, which 


we are now confuting, every diſtinction between what 


are called moral and poſitive precepts is deſtroyed; 
and Archelaus's ancient x revived, namely, 
& The diſtinction of and evil is not from nature, 
ac but from the law; which has been adopted by A- 
riſtippus, and Theodorus ſurnamed : be Atheiſf. Than 
Which opinion,“ ſays Cocceins *, © none can be de- 
« viſed more pernicious, and none more effectual for 
« undermining all religion, ſtriking at the very root 
c of the divine juſtice and the neceflity of a Saviour, 
« and cutting out the vitals of » 

KIX. And thus we have proved theſe three things 
A recapi- Concerning the law of nature, on which 
iulatioa. the covenant of works is founded, namely 
1. That it flows from the nature of God and man, 
that he preſcribe ſome law to man. 2. And ſuch a 
law, as may be the rule and ſtandard, not only of 
our actions, but alſo of our nature. 3. That the moſt 
univerſal precepts thereof are at leaſt founded on the 
nature of G0 Let us now conſider the other, the 
 ſymbolical law. 

XX. This law is OE TY ny Oy Ig i. 16. 17. 

And the Lord God commanded the man, ſay- 

Edo E7 ing, Of every tree of the garden thou — 
good and e- freely eat; but of the tree of the b 
vil, why io of good and evil, thou Halt nat eat of it: for 


—_ in the day that theu eateſt thereof, t hou ſal 


ſurely die. Concerning this tree three things a 

chiefly to be taken notice of. 1. That it is not ads 
certain, whether it was a ſingle tree; ſince a whole 
ſpecies of trees might be forbidden to man. We ſhall 
afterwards repeat this remark, when we treat of the 
tree of life. 2. There ſeems to be a twofold reaſon 
for this appellation. (1.) In reſpect of God, who, by 


that tree, would try and knaw, whether man would 


„ Samma. theol. cap. xxiv. 5 6. + 2 Chren. xxxii. 31. 


of the divine perfections, ac- 


eontinue 
to evil 
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good, by perſevering in obedience, or ſwerve 
by diſobedience. In which ſenſe God is ſaid 


to have tried Hezekiah, that be might know all that 
2.) In reſpect of man, becauſe, 


— that beatibe go 


plunged himſelf. = 
We are to conſider the tendency Why God 


divine precept. Man was there- forbade 
by taught, (1) hat God is Lond of ul et 
I that it is unlawful for man even to defire 


g5 

rom he grate to the leaſt, the mouth of the Lord is 

ulted, as to what he would or would not have 
2 relation to theſe thin (2.) That 
ineſs is placed in God alone, and that 
deſired, but with ſubmiſſion to, and 
in order to uſe it for him. So that it is HE only, on 
vhoſe account all other things appear good and deſirable 
to man. (3.) That man ſhould chearfully be ſatisfied 
without even the moſt delightful and deſirable things, if 
God ſo command; and ſhould think, that there is much 
more good in obedience to the divine precept, than 
in the enjoyment of the moſt delightful thing in 


yet arrived at 


* che 
it was, if any other, 


this argued ſome degree of 
in which man was torbid 


2 
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XXII. Thus far of the laws of the covenant, both 
The obſerva. that of nature, and of this ſymbolical and 


tion of theſe Probatory one. It now follows, that, ac- 


laws conſiſts in cording to what we » F 1. we 
= = Per- treat of the obſervation of thoſe laws. Now, 
ence. 4 moſt perfect obedience to all the com- 


mands of God 1s required, according to that rule, 
Which if a man do, he ſhall live in them*. And ſince 


life was likewiſe promiſed upon obedience to the ſym- 
bolical law about the tree of knowledge, which doubt- 
leſs wasa politive inſtitution ; ſo (to remark by the way) 
it appears, that, by this repreſentation, thoſe precepts 
which are called moral, cannot be fo diſtinguiſhed 


from poſitive, as if to the former alone this elogium were 


competent, Which if a man do, he Hall live in them, 
and not to the latter. | 
Wherein this XXIII. This obedience does, in the firſt 
— you place, ſuppoſe the moſt exact preſervation of 
co % 
man was created. For, as we have already faid, God, 
by his law, does above all things require the integrity 
and rectitude of nature to be cheriſhed and preſer- 
ved, as man's principal duty, flowing from the bene- 
fit he has received. Secondly, From that good princi- 
ple good actions and works ought to be produced: 
Charity out a pure heart, and of a good conſcience +. 
Thirdly, There ought to be a certain ready alacrity 
to perform all that God ſhall be to reveal 
to man, as the good pleaſure and appointment of his 
will; fo as to all he may ſay, Speat, Lord, thy ſervant 
heareth. 
perfection is XXIV. A threefold perfection is required. 
threefold. 1. Of parts, as well in reſpe& of the ſubject, 
ſo as the whole man, in ſoul and body, and all the 
faculties of both, employ himſelf in the ſervice of 
God f, (for man is then MN perfect, when the out- 
ward man cor reſponds with the inward ; the actions 
with the thoughts, the tongue and hands with the 
»Lev. xviii. 5. 11 Tim. i. 5. 11 Tbeſſ. v.22. 


f 
. 
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that original and primitive holineſs in which 
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heart ); as with reſpect to the object, fo that all and 
each of the precepts be obſerved, without any fin of 
commiſſion or omiſſion f. 2. Of degrees, which in 
the value of obedience excludes all g2mer, pardon 
and connivance, but ſtrictly urges obedience with 
all the heart, with all the foul, and with all the mind |; 
with all our might ||. Thou haſt commanded us to keep thy 
precepts diligently J. 3. Of perſeverance, withcut cutting 
or carving upon that obedience which God rigo- 
rouſly requires +- ; pronouncing, that all Big righteou/- 
neſs that he hath done ſhall not be remembered, when the 
righteous turneth away from his righteouſneſs, whit h was 
fulfilled in Adam, Emphatical is that ex pre, Cur- 
ſed is he that confirmeth not [does not fiznd to, does not 
conſtantly obſerve] all the words of this law to do them . 

XXV. Such a perfect obſervance of the perſect obe- 
laws of the covenant, quite to the period dience gives 
which God had fixed for probation, would a righi to the 
have given man a right to the reward. Not — 
from any intrinſic proportion of the work to the re- 
ward, as the groſſer Papiſts proudly boaſt; but from 
God's engagement and acceptance, which was nowiſe 
unbecoming him to enter into. Nor had man, before 
the conſummating of that obedience, even in the ſtate 
of innacence, a right to life. He was only in the ſtate 
of acquiring a right ; which would at length be ac- 
tually acquired, when he could fay, I have ſtood to 
the conditions of the covenant, I have perfectly and 
conſtantly done what was commanded, now I claim 
and expect, that thou my God wilt crown me with the 
promiſed happineſs. 

XXVI. How abſurdly again do the Papiſts aflert, 
that Adam, as he came from the hands of dam had no 
his Creator, as the adopted fon of God, right: to the in- 
had a right to ſupernatural happineſs, as Þ<ritance from 
to his paternal inheritance, © which,” ac- his very crea- 


„ Pal. xvii. 3. 4. & xXxxvii. 30. 31, + Gal. iii. 10. Jaw. ii. 10. 
} Matth. xxii. 379. I Deut. vi. 5. 4 Pfal. cxix. 4. + Exch. 
xviii. 24. Deut. xxvü. 26. 
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2 * opted fon of God, in right of adoption, 
— of vious to all good works.” But this is woly 
firm. a prepoſterous way of reaſoning. For the 
right of adoption belongs to the covenant of grace 
in Chriſt Jeſus: The adoption of children is 7 9500 
Chriſt 4. Beſides, if this opinion were valid, good 
works could not be required as a condition for acqui- 
ring a right to eternal life; but only ſerve to prevent 
tue forfeiture of the right of a ſon : by which means 
the whole deſign of the covenant of works, and all the 
righteouſneſs which is by the law, are deftroyed. In 
fine, what is more abſurd, than the trifling manner 
in which theſe ſophiſters talk of the grace of adoption, 
as giving Adam a right ta enter upon an heavenly in- 
heritance, in a legal covenant ; when, on the other 
hand, they wickedly contend for the merit of works, 
aer Where only that aſſertion 
aeg 1 plied bo be ger tay due 
to an adopted fon od, in right of adoption, pre · 
vious to all good works. 8 — 


E 
Of the promiſes of the covenant of works. 


| The Socinians ET what has been ſaid ſuffice as to 
deny uote any the condition of this covenant. We 
Rade to man in may now inquire into the ya o0M15SE 5 of 
his primitive e- it. Here, firſt, the Socinians come un- 
ſtare, der our notice, who obſtinately deny all | 
promiſes, For thus Volkelius f fays, + Scarce, if at 
« all, was any general promiſe made to the men of 
6 ___ but rather threatenings and terrors were | 
« then let before them. For we do not ſee God 
* promiſing to Adam, upon his abſtaining from the 


De Juſtificat. I. v. e. 27. + Eph. i. L De vera religione, F 
J: Lo c. U. 
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« fruit of that tree, any reward of obedience ; but 


lowing things - 

„ d coniiience ah teaches De 
him, that God deſires not to be worſhipped the light of 
in vain, nor that obedience to his commands ture. 
will go unrewarded and for nought. The Heatheng 
were alſo apprized of this. Let us hear Epictetus. 
He, in Arran , ſpeaks thus: If there are no gods, 
* how is it the end of man to obey the gods? But if 

% there are, and they be yet regardleſs of every thing, 
ce how will the matter be mended? But if they both 
s are, and take care of human affairs, but men have 
& no recom to expect from them, nor I neither, 
« will not the matter be ſtill worſe?” Let us add 
Seneca J. God does not want ſervants. Why ſo? 
He miniſters himſelf to mankind ; being every 

et where preſent and at hand. He will never make a 
« right pr who does not conceive of God as 
„ he ought; dealing all things, beſtowing his bene- 
« fits freely. Why are the gods ſo beneficent? It is 
« owing to their nature. —— The firſt article of the 
« worſhip of the gods is, to believe that they are; then 
« to render them the honour of their majeſty, and of 
« their goodneſs, without which there is no majeſty : 
% to know, that they preſide over the world, govern 
4 all things by their power, take ſpecial care of man- 
« kind, without neglecting individuals.” In like 
manner, among the articles of the Fewiſh faith, it 
is eſtabliſhed, as a thing naturally known, that there 
are © rewards as well as puniſhments with God ;” ac- 

Gen, ii. 17. + Diſſert. I. i. c. 12, $ Epilt. gg. 
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cording to that common ſaying, God defrands no 
ec creature of its reward.” The worſhip of God pre- 
ſuppoſes the belief of this : For he that cometh to God, 
muſt believe that he is, and that be is a rewarder 
them that diligently ſeek him &. = 
III. 2. Moreover, this faith is not merely a certain 
And to ſcripture, and perſuaſion of the mind, ariſing from 
tothe proper — reaſoning, and the conſideration of 
ſes of the ad 5. the goodneſs of God; but to render 
it a genuine faith, it muſt reſt on the word and pro- 
miſe of God. Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word God f. 3. This was the intent of the tree 
of life, which the Socinians themſelves ] allow to have 
been a kind of ſymbol, though obſcure, of eternal 
6 life.” Now, that ſymbol propoſed to Adam, would 
have been of no uſe, unleſs he had underſtood it, and 
conſidered it as a ſeal of the promiſe made by God. It 
would have been a mere farce, to have prohibited man 
from acceſs to, and eating of this tree after the fall, un- 
leſs thereby God had ſhewn him, that he had forfeited 
the thing promiſed, and confequently was become un- 
worthy of the uſe of that ſymbol and facrament. 4. 
If no promiſe was made, they lived without hope. 
For the hope which maketh not aſhamed, is founded 
on the promiſes. Now, this is the character of the wo- 
ful calamity of thoſe who are without God in the world, 
that they have no hope ||. 5. God repreſents to Cain 
2 thing known long before, even by nature, much 
more by paternal inſtruction: If thou doſt well, ſhalt 
thou not be accepted |? But did this maxim begin to be 
true, and to be known after the fall? 6. The v 
threatening infers a promiſe. The language of whic 
at leaſt is, that he was to be deprived of that happi- 
neſs, which otherwiſe he would have continued to en- 
Joy. So that from thence we may moſt certainly con- 
clude, that man had no reaſon to be afraid of loſing 
that happineſs, as long as he kept himſelf from fin. 7. 
* Heb. xi. 6. + Rom. x. 17. 1 In compend. Socinian. cap. ii. 
5. e * ä 
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By this aſſertion of our adverſaries, according to their 
own hypotheſes, all the religion of the firſt man is de- 
ſtroyed. Seeing, as our author writes at the begin- 
ning of this chapter, the promiſe of rewards propo- 
« fed to well-doing, is cloſely interwoven with reli- 
« gion.“ 8. The reaſon he a for this affertion, is 
fooliſh and to no purpoſe. For after ſo many and ſuch 
liberal promiſes of eternal life, which God hath given 
us in Chriſt, is it now leſs evident, that God is indebt- 
228 and that he is the moſt abſolute Lord of 
all things? Does the-Supreme Being, by his gracious 
— 4 derogate any thing from his 1. abſolute do- 
minion ? Ought it not to be known in every age, that 
God owes nothing to any? How comes it then, tha 
God did not always forbear promiſing ? 
TV. Let this therefore be a ſettled point, that this 
covenant was not eſtabliſhed without 
iſes. Let us now inquire what Sun Promiſes 
We believe that God promiſed to Adam eternal life, 
that is, the moſt perfect fruition of himſelf, to endure 
for ever, after having run the courſe of his obedience. 
We are induced to this belief by theſe arguments. 

V. 1. The apoſtle teaches, that God, by his Son 
ſent in the fleſh, did what the law u, 8 
could not do, in that it was weak gam FRA OO 
through the fleſh . Now, it is certain, * 
that Chriſt hath for his own people a right 
to eternal life, to be enjoyed in heaven in its due time. 
This the apoſtle declares the law cannot now do, not 
of itſelf, or becauſe it has no ſuch promiſes, but be- 
cauſe it is weak through the fleſh. It hn therefore had 
not intervened, the law would have brought men to 
that eternal life, which Chriſt promiſes and freely gives 
to his people. This appears to me a concluſive argu- 
ment. 

VI. 2. Tis beyond diſpute among 
all, that Paul, in his epiſtles to the 
Romans and Galatians, where he 

Rom. viii. 3+ 


And from his reaſon- 
ing about juſtiſication. 
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brought to the acknowledgment of fin, 
— — On this point he in- 
fiſts with great labour, though otherwiſe he might 
have very eaſily cut ſhort the whole diſpute; by fay- 
ing, that a title to eternal life was to be ſought 
faith in Chriſt ; that in vain ye reſt on any law, tho 
ye keep it ever ſo perfectly, in regard it no pro- 
miſes of eternal life annexed to it. On the contrary, 
the apoſtle teaches, that the commandment, confidered 
in itſelf, was ordained to hfe t; that is, was ſuch, as, 
by the obſervance thereof, life might have once been 
obtained: which if the law could ſtill beſtow on the 
finner, verily N fbould be by the law 1; 
that is, the right to fame happi which now 
comes from faith in Chriſt. For the di was con- 
cerning xanauz, the inheritance of eternal life, 
which was to be entered upon; whether now by means 
1 — 1 And he 
owns, it would be by the means of w, could the 
law Eaoruoz, make alive. And this could be done by 
that law, which was ordained to liſe J. But when 
could it do ſo? In the ſtate of innocence, before it was 
made weak by the fleſh. It Adam therefore had perſe- 
vered in obedience, the law would have brought him 
to that ſame inheritance, which now in Chriſt is allot- 
ted, not to him that worketh, but to him that belie- 
veth. And this t, if 1 miſtake not, is plain 
to any intelligent and attentive perſon. 
VII. 3. We are above all to obſerve, how the apoſtle 


Ram. iii. 19. 20. 1 Rom. vii. 10. 4 Gal. ui. 21. || Ver. 18. 
+ Rom. vii. 10. 
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diſtinguiſhes the righteouſneſs which is ,, nkewiſe from 
of the law, from theevangelical. Of the the ditintion of 
former he thus ſpeaks * : Moſes deſcri- legal and evangeli- 
beth the righteouſneſs which is of the law, cal "ighteovineſ;, 
| That the man which dith theſe things ſhall live by 
| them. Of the ſecond he writes after this manner +: 
* The juſt ſhall live by faith. On both ſides, the 
promiſe of life is the fame, and propoſed in the 
very fame words. For the apoltle does not by 
the leaſt expreſſion hint, that one kind of life is 
promiſed by the goſpel, another by the law. Which, 
if 1t were true, ſhould for once at leaſt have been hint- 
ed; as the doing this would have ended the waole 
diſpute. For in vain would any ſeek tor eternal life 
by the law, if never promiſed in it. But the apoſtle 
places the whole difference, not in the thing promiſed, 
but in the condition of obtaining the promiſe; while 
he ſays f, But that no man is juſtified by the law in the 
frat of God, it it evident; for, The juſt ſhall live by 
faith. And the law is not of faith : but, The man that 
doth them, hall live in them. That very life therefore 
was promiſed by the law to the man that worketh, 
which he now receives by faith in Chriſt. But to 
what man thus working was it promiſed? to the 
ſinner only? Was it not to man in innocency ? 
Was it not then, when it might truly be faid, If you 
continue to do well, you ſhall be heir of that lite up- 
on that condition? Which could be ſaid to none but 
to upright Adam. Was it not then, when the pro- 
miſe was actually made? For fter the entrance of in, 
there is not fo much a promiſe, as a denunciation of 
wrath, and an intimation of a curſe, propoſing that 
as the condition of obtaining lite, which is now abfo- 
lutely impoſlible. I therefore conclude, that to A- 
dam, in the covenant of works, was promiſed the 
ſame eternal life, to be obtained by the r:gatcoatrets 
which is of the law, of which behevers are made par- 
takers through Chriſt. But let none object, that all 
| Rom. x. 5. + Rom. i. 17. f Gel. iii. 11. 12. 
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theſe arguments are fetched, not from the hiſtory of 
man in innocence, but from Paul's reaſoning. For 
it is no matter whence arguments are taken, if they 
contain a demonſtration to the conſcience, which I 
think is here evident. Undoubtedly Adam knew ma- 
ny more things than are contained in that very ſhort 
account given of htm by Moſes. Nor does it appear to 
be without a myſtery, that Moſes more ſparingly de- 
livers moſt of the particulars of that covenant, and on- 
ly ſprinkles with a little light the ſhadow as of a fly- 
ing image, to denote that it was to vaniſh. 
VIII. 4. I will add another argument. It was en- 
tirely agreeable, that by covenant 
Laftly, from the n. God ſhould promiſe Adam ſomethin 
greater and better, to be obtained n 
ter finiſhing his courſe of obedience, than what he was 
already poſſeſſed of. For what kind of covenant 
would it have been, to adjudge no reward to his obe- 
dience, and his carefully ſtanding to the conditions of 
the covenant, but a continuation of thoſe bleſſin 
which he actually enjoyed already, and which it was 
not becoming God to refuſe to man, whom he had 
created ? Now, Adam enjoyed, in paradiſe, whatever 
could be deviſed for natural and animal happineſs, as 
they call 1t. A greater therefore, and a more exalted 
telicity awaited him; in the fruition of which he 
would moſt plainly fee, that in keeping the divine com- 
mand's there is great reward*, Let none object here 
to me the angels, to whom, he may pretend, nothing 
was promited by God, but the continuance of that 
happy ſtate in which they were created. We are here 
to keep to the apoſtle's advice, nat to intrude into theſe 
things we have net ſeen f. Who ſhall declare unto us 
thoſe things which are not revealed concerning the an- 
gels? Nay, if we may form probable conjectures, it 
appears to me very likely, that ſome ſuperior degree 
of happineſs was conferred upon the angels, after they 
were truly confirmed, and ſamething more excellent 
* Pal. xix, 11. . 
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than that in which they were at firſt created : as the 
joy of the angels received a conſiderable addition, 
when they beheld the divine perfections ſhining forth 
in the illuſtrious work of redemption ; and, at the 
conſummation of all things, the happineſs of all the e- 
le, both angels and men, will be complete; when 
Chriſt's whole body ſhall appear glorious, and God be 
glorified and admired in all his ſaints. | 

= It ſtill remains doubtful, whether the life pro- 
miſed to Adam upon his — 
was to be enjoyed in paradiſe, or in heaven. — _— 
The latter of theſe appears the more pro- enjoyed in 
bable. 1. Becauſe paradiſe is in ſcripture heaven. 
repreſented as a type of heaven, and heaven itſelf is 
called paradiſe *, by that exchange of names, which 
is very common between a ſacrament and the thing 
ſignified thereby. But by what probability ſhall it be 
thought, that the reaſon of a ſacrament thauid be ad- 
ded to paradiſe, after man's ejectment from it? 2. It is 
fit, that man, nen tranſlated to the moſt conſummate 
happineſs, ſhould reſide there, where God does moſt 
brightly diſplay the rays of his glorious majetty ; 
which doubtleſs he does in heaven, where he has his 
throne f. 3. As the earthly paradiſe was furnithed 
with all the delights and pleafures belonging to this 
animal life, for which there is no occaſion in that moſt 
perfect and immediate fruition of God, all that en- 
tertainment being utterly excluded thence; heaven 
ought to be deemed a much more ſuitable haoitation 
for glorified man, than the earthly paradiſe. We 
would not, however, deny, that happineſs is not ſuſ- 
_ pended on place; and that there is ſcarce any thing to 
_ demonſtrate this to be found in the ſacred writings. 
Therefore we ought not to contend with great ve- 
hemency of ſpirit about this queſtion. 

X. This point is therefore eſtablihed: God pro- 


, Luke xxiii. 43. + If, Ixvi. 1. 
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Whether this pro- miſed to Adam eternal life. Here it 


reite favs from may and uſes to be aſked, whence this 
God's were good 


vieatuie, or kom promiſe Hows, whether from the mere 
v-hat is ſutable to good pleaſure of the divine will, fo 
hie nature. that God would have acted nowiſe un- 
worthy of himſelf, had he made no ſuch promiſe to 
man; or whether God's making covenant with man 
in this manner, was from the divine nature, and from 
what was ſuitable to it? Here indeed I think modeſty 
is requiſite. I ſhall therefore propoſe what imagine I 
know or may reaſonably think concerning my God, 


with fear and trembling. Grant me, O God, to ſpeak 


in a holy manner, and becoming thy majeſty. 
XI. And firſt, I lay this down as an acknowledged 
Jt is ſuppoſed, truth, That God owes nothing to his crea- 


that God owes ture. By no claim, © | no law, is he bound 
al 


nothing to his to reward it. For 


that the creature is, 
Creature. 


it owes it wholly to God; both becauſe 
he created it, and allo becauſe he is fixed in the high- 
ef} and infinite excellency. Now, where there is 


ſo great a diſparity, there is no common ſtandard of 


right, on account of which he who is ſuperior in dig- 
nity is liable to give a reward “. 

XII. I approve, on this ſubject, of Durandus's rea- 
Tue excellent ibning, which Ballarmine was not able to 
reaſoning of overturn. What we are, and what we 
Durandus. «© have, whether good acts, or good ha- 
“ bits, or practices, are all from the divine bount 
e toward us, freely giving and preſerving them. And 

becauſe none, after having given freely, is obliged 
to give more, but rather the receiver is more ob- 
„ liged to the giver; therefore, from good habits, 

and good acts or practices, given us by Gad, he is 
not bound, by any act of juſtice, to give us any 

more, ſo as, if he ſhould not give, to be unjuſt, 
& but rather we are obliged to God.” | 
XIII. Whatever then is promiſed to the creature 


«6 
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God, ought all to be aſcribed to the 1 
Doundled ps." of God. Excellently — | 4 
ſpeaks Auguſtine *. < God became our ture, is to be a- 
« debtor, not by receiving any thing, ſcribed to the 
„ but by promiſing what he: pleaſed. — 

For ot his own bounty he vouchſafed to make him- 
* ſelf a debtor.” Now, ſince this goodneſs is natural 
to God, no leſs than holineſs and juſtice; and it is 
equally becoming God to act, agreeably to his holineſs, 
with a holy and innocent creature, as agreeably to his 
juſlice, with a finful creature; ſo, from this conſide- 
ration of the divine goodneſs, I imagine the following 
things may be very plainly inferred. 5 
XIV. 1. That it is unbecoming the goodne/s, nay I 
would almoſt dare to add, and the j#u/tice *Tis inconſiſtent 
of God, to adjudge an innocent creaiure 19 with the good- 
hell-torments, Which paradox, not only wg juſtice 
ſome of the ſchoolmen, but, I am ſorry jodke — y ou 
to ſay, a great divine of our own, with cent creature to 
a few followers, ſcrupled not to maintain. eternal tor- 
Far be it from us to circumſcribe by any ent. 
limits the extenſive power of God over his creatures, 
by the bounds of a right preſcribed to man, or by the 
fallacious reaſonings of our narrow underſtanding. 
But be it alſo far from us to aſcribe any thing to him, 
which is unbecoming his immente goodneſs and un- 
tainted juſtice. Elihu with great propriety joined theſe 
together, With God is terrible majeſty. Touching the 
| Almighty, due cannot find him out : he is excellent in power, 
and in judgement, and in plenty of juſtice ; he will not 
afiidtF, Truly, if God could thus torment an innocent 
creature, he would ſhew he was not pleaſed with the 
holineſs of the creature ; as whom he would not only 
debar from communion- with himſelf, but alſo give 
up to be torn in pieces by his enemies. When he 
deſtroys the wicked, he makes it plainly appear, 
that he is not delighted with wickedneſs, nay, in 
ſcripture-phraſe, hates it f. Should he therefore in 
the ſame manner torment the pious, he would teſtify 
Ser. 16, f Job xxxvü. 22, 23. 4 Pfal. v. 5. 
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by this, that he did not delight in piety, but rather 
hated it. Which none without blaſphemy can con- 
ceive of God. And what elſe, pray, are the infernal 
pains? Are they not a privation of divine love? a 
ſenſe of divine hatred! the worm of conſcience ? de- 
ſpair of recovering God's favour? How 1s it poſlible, 
without a manifeſt contradiction, to conceive this e- 
ver to be the caſe of an innocent creature ? I confeſs 
it ſtruck me with horror, when I obſerved the moſt 
ſabtil Twiſs, in order to defend this paradox, chuſe 
rather to maintain, it were better to be eternally 
miſerable, and endure the torments of hell, than 
not to exiſt at all; and when he objected to himſelf 
the authority of our Saviour, plainly affirming of 
Judas, It had been good for that man, if he had not been 
born , that he did not bluſh to anſwer, that many 
= things are ſaid in ſcripture in a figurative and hy- 
* manner, nay a great many things accom- 
* modated to the ſenſe of the vulgar, and even to 
* human judgment, though erroneous ;” which he 
applies to this ſentence of our Saviour f. To what 
length is not even the moſt prudent hurried, when he 
gives too much way to his own ſpeculations ? ? I think 
Sophocles formed a ſounder judgment than the very 
_ acute Twiſs, when he ſaid, © Better not to be, than to 
« live miſerable.” And Zſchylus, in Kion, 1 
* think it had been better for that man who ſuffers 
„ intolerable pains never to have been born, than to 
„ have exiſted.” Bernard ſpeaks excellently to the 
ſame purpoſe 1. It is not to be doubted, but it will 
„be much worſe with thoſe who will be in ſuch a 
«« ſtate [of miſery], than with thoſe who will have 
© no exiſtence.” For, as he fays ||, © the foul placed 
in that ſtate, loſes its N without loſing its 
„being: whereby it is always conſtrained to ſuffer 
% death without dying, failure without failing, and 
* an end without a period.” 


Matth. xxvi. 24. De ds. P+ 2. Lv; 54. p · 178. 1 t Ad 
Eugen. de eonſider. l. 5. In Cant. fer. 35. 795 
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XV. 2. God alſo cannot, from this his goodneſs, 
refuſe to communicate himſelf, and It js worthy of 
give the enjoyment of himſelf, to an in- God to give 


favour it in the moſt tender manner, — = 


while it has a being, and is ſuch, accord - ture, becauſe 
ing to its condition. For a holy creature he cannot but 
is the image of God himſelf. Now, God love him. 

loves himſelf in the moſt ardent manner, as being the 
chief good ; which he would not be, if he did not 
love himſelf above all. The conſequence therefore is, 
he muſt alſo love his own image, in which he has ex- 
preſſed to the life himſelf, and, what is moſt amiable 
in him, his own holineſs. With what ſhew of de- 
cency could he command the other creatures to love 
ſuch as are holy, if he himſelf did not judge them 


nocent and * creature, or to love and the enjoyment 


amiable? Or if he judged them ſo, how is it poſſible 


he ſhould not love them himſelt ? 

XVI. Further, God does not love in vain. It is the 
character of a lover, to wiſh well It is the property of a 
to, and, where ability is not want- lover, to do good to 
ing to his will, to do good to the bim whom he loves, 


object of his love. Now, in the good-will of God con- 


fiſts both the ſoul's life and welfare. And as nothing 
can hinder his actually doing good to thoſe to whom 
he wiſhes well; it follows, that a holy creature, which 
he neceſſarily loves from the goodneſs of his nature, 
muſt alſo enjoy the fruits of that divine love. 

XVII. Beſides, it is the nature of love, to ſeek u- 
nion and communion with the per- 


ſon beloved. He does not love in And ta communicate 


himſelf io him. 
reality, who deſires not to commu- 

nicate himſelf to the object of his affection. Now, c- 
very one communicates himſelf juſt as he is. God, 
therefore, being undoubtedly happy, makes the crea- 
ture, which he loves, and honours with communion 
with himſelf, a partaker of his happineſs. I fay, he 
makes the creature happy, in proportion to the ſtate 
in which he would have it to be. All theſe things 
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follow from that love, which, we have ſhewn, God 
does, in conſequence of his infinite els, neceſſa- 
rily bear to the creature which is innocent and holy. 
XVII. The ſame thing mw be demonſtrated = ano - 
, 1 er manner, and, if I miſ- 
„r thu take not, inconteſtably, as 
CRE follows: The ſum of the di- 
vine commandments is this: Love me above all things: 
that is, eſteem me as thy only chief good: hunger and 
thirſt after me: in me alone place the whole of thy 
happineſs: ſeek me above all things; and nothing be- 
fides me, but in ſo far as it has a relation to me. Now, 
how can it be conceived, that God ſhould thus ſpeak 
to the ſoul, and the foul ſhould religiouſly attend to 
and diligently perform this, and yet never enjoy God ? 
Is it becoming the moſt holy and thrice excellent God, 
to ſay to his holy creature, (ſuch as we now ſuppoſe 
it), Look upon me as thy chief good; but know, 1 
neither am, nor ever ſhall be, ſuch to thee. Long af- 
ter me, but on condition, thou never obtain thy de- 
_ fire. Hunger and thirſt after me; but only to be for 
ever diſappointed, and never ſatisſied. Seek me above 
all things; but feek me in vain, who am never to be 
found? He does not know God, who imagines, that 
ſuch things are worthy of him. 5 
XIX. Finally, if it cannot be inferred from the very 
Nothing more vaworthy of God, nature of the divine good- 
— on" —_ he r neſs, that God ſhould give 
a creature is, he ſhould be the himſelf to be enjoyed by 4 
more miſerable, holy creature, in proportion 
to its Kate ; it is poſſible, notwithſtanding the good- 
neſs of God, that the more holy a creature is, the 
more miſerable it may be. Which I prove thus : The 
more holy any one is, he loves God with the greater 
intenſeneſs of all his powers. The more he loves, the 
more he longs, hungers, and thirſts after him. The 
more intenſe the hunger and thirſt, the more intole- 
rable the pain, unleſs he finds wherewith to be ſatis- 
fied. If therefore this thirſt be great to the higheſt de- 
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gree, the want of what is Io ardently deſired, wil 
cauſe an incredible pain. Whence 1s inferred, that 
God cannot, conſiſlently with his goodneſs, refuſe to 
nt to his holy creature the communion of himſelf. 
nlefs we yield this, it will follow, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the goodneſs of God, it is poſſible for the 
higheſt degree of holineſs to become the higheſt pitch 
of miſery to the creature. 

XX. But let it be again inculcated here, (of which 
we gave a hint. in $ 8.), that The promite of the 1 
this communion of God, of contains happineſs than 
which weare — thatin which Adam wa — 
the 
Being requires to be beſtowed on a holy creature, is 
not all the promiſe of the covenant ; which is at length 
to be given upon fulfilling the condition. For that is 
not to be reckoned among the promiſes of the cove- 
nant, which God gives his creature now, before he 
has the conditions of the covenant. , Ano- 
ther and a far greater he after the con- 
ſtancy of his obedience is tried, to which the creature 
acquires ſome right, not imply becauſe it is holy, (for 
ſuch it came out of the hands of its Creator), but be- 
cauſe it has now added to holineſs, being 
ſufficiently tried to the ſatisfaction of its Lord. The 
promiſes therefore of the covenant contain greater 
things than this communion and fruition of God, of 
whatſoever kind it be, which Adam already enjoyed, 
while ſtill in a ſtate of trial. A farther degree of hap- 
_ confiſting in the full and immediate enjoyment 
of God, and in a merely ſpiritual ſtate, to laſt for ever, 
Was propoſed to him, which the ſcripture uſually ſets 
forth under the title of eternal life. 

— And — is the proper queſtion, Whether the 
Promiſe of eternal life, to be wpetber the promiſe of eter- 
entered upon by all after run- nal life flows — God's = 
ning the courſe of obedience, ral goodneſs, or from ro 
flows from the natural . ſure of his liberality. | 
neſs of God, or whether it is of free and liberal good 
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pleaſure? In which queſtion indeed I know not, he- 
ther it is not ſafeſt to ſtop, till, coming to ſee God 
face to face, we may attain a fuller knowledge of all his 
perfections, and more clearly diſcern what is worthy 
of them. For,. on the one hand, it appears to me 
hard to affirm, and ſomewhat too bold, for any one 
obſtinately to inſiſt, that it would have been unbeco- 
ming God and his prefections, to covenant with man 
in this manner ; namely, If thou k my com- 
mands, I will embrace thee with my favour and moſt 
endearing love; I will not only fave thee from all 
trouble, but allo bleſs thee with an accumulation of e- 
very benefit, and with the communion of myſelf; 
till, having honeſtly diſcharged thy part, and being 
enriched with an ample enough reward, I will at 
length tay, Now return to that nothing out of which 
thou waſt created; and my will is, that this my laſt 
command be no leſs chearfully obeyed than the others, 
leſt, by this laſt act of diſobedience, thou ſhouldſt for- 
feit all the praiſe of thy former obedience. Has the 
creature any cauſe to complain of ſuch a ſtipulation ? 
Nay, why ſhould he not rejoice in it, fince it is far 
better to have exiſted for ſome ages, and to have been 
holy and happy, than never to have exiſted at all? 
XXII. On the other hand, I can ſcarce ſatisfy my- 
And jet it ſelf in removing ſome difficulties. For ſince 
is hard to (as we before proved) God does, through his 
deny it. natural goodneſs, moſt ardently love a holy 
creature, as the lively image of himſelf, how can he 
prevail on this his goodneſs to deltroy that image, and 
undo his own work? /s it good unto thee, that thou 
| ſhould/t deſpiſe the work of thine hands, which deſerves 
no ſuch treatment * ? If it is good, and for the glory 
of God, to have made a creature to glorify himſelt ; 
will it be good, and for the glory of God, to annihi- 
late a creature that glorifies him? and thus in fact to 
ſay, Thou ſhalt not any more glorify me for ever? 
Be:iccs, as God himfelt has created the moſt intenſe 
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deſire of eternity in the ſoul, and at the ſame time has 
commanded it to be carried out towards himſelf, as its 
eternal good; is it becoming God to fruſtrate ſuch a 
defire, commanded and excited by himſelf? Moreo- 
ver, we have faid, that it 1s a contradiction, for any to 
ſuppoſe God addrefling himſelf to a holy foul in the 
following words: Hunger after me, but on condition 
you do not enjoy me. Yet in the moment we conceive 
the holy creature juſt ſinking into annihilation, it 
would, in conſequence of that divine command, hun- 
ger and thirſt after God, without any hope of enjoy - 
mg him again for ever. Unleſs one would chufe to 
aflirm, that God at length will fay to that ſoul, Long 
not for me any more, but acquieſce in this demonſtra- 
tion of my ſupreme dominion, by which I order thee 
to return to nothing. But I conteſs I cannot compre- 
hend, how it is poſſible, that a holy creature is not 
bound to conſider God as its ſupreme good, and con- 
ſequently pant after the enjoyment of him. 

XXIII. O Lord JEerovan, how little is it that we 
poor mortals know of thy ſupreme Deity, and A 
thy incomprehenſible perfections! How lit- ade 
tle do our thoughts of thee correſpond to the 
immenſity of thy effence, of thy perfections, and of 
thy 1 over the creatures! What mortal can 
take upon him to circumſcribe within his own limits, 
where thou doſt not lead the way! This we know, 
Lord, that thou art indebted to none, and :hat there 
is none who can ſay to thee, What doſt thou, and why 
doſt thou fo? that thou art alſo holy, and infinitely 
good, and therefore a lover and rewarder of holinc:;. 
May the conſciouſneſs of our ignorance in other things 
kindle in our hearts an ineffable deſire of that beatific 
viſion, by which, knowing as weare known, we may, 
in the abyſs of thy infinity, behold thoſe things, which 
we cannot now reach by any thought. 
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c nA V. 
Of the Penal Sanctian of the Croenant of Works. 


T remains, that we conſider #he penal 
ſanction, expreſſed by the Lord in 
theſe words: For in the day that thou eat- 
eſt there (the tree of knowledge of good and evil), 
thou ſhalt ſurely die *. 
II. Several things are here to be diſlinctly noted. 
1 em, 3 That all that God here threatens, is 
Jer ae y ully the conſequence and puniſhment of fin, 
| "4 to be inflicted on none but the rebellious 
and diſobedient : and therefore Socinus and his fol- 
lowers moſt abſurdly make the death mentioned in the 
threatening, a conſequence not ſo much of fin, as of 
nature, The wards of God are plain tq any man's 
eonſcience, which derive death from the eating af the 
forbidden tree. 2. That the ſin here exprefled, is a 
violation not of the natural, but of the ſymbalical law, 
given to man for the trial of his moſt perfect obedience. 
From whence nevertheleſs he could moſt eaſily gather, 
that if the tranſgreſſion of a precept, whoſe univerſal 
goodneſs depends only on the good pleaſure of God, was 
thus to be puniſhed what punilhment does not the tranſ- 
greſſion of that law, which is a tranſcript of the moſt 
holy nature of God, deſerve ? 3. That it is altogether 
agreeable to God's authority and moſt righteous will, 
that there be a certain connection between the fin and 
the puniſhment, pointed out by theſe words. This 
alſo is indicated by the ingemination, Dying thou ſbalt 
die; that is, thou ſhalt yerily, ſurely, moſt certainly 
die. So that it is not poſſihle for the ſinner to eſcape 
death, unleſs perhaps a proper ſponſor (of which this 
15 not the place) ſhould undergo it in his ſtead. 4. 


The ſum of the 
penal ſanction. 


'That the words of the threatening are general, and 
that therefore by the term death ought here to be un- 
Gen. ü. 17. 5 
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that name. For rn limit 
the extent of the divine threatening, by a certain pre- 
rogative of his own? Nay, the words are not only ge- 
neral, but ingeminated too, that we may well know 
they are to be taken in their full emphaſis or fignifica- 
tion. 5. That they are ſpoken to Adam, in fuch a 
manner as to be verified in his poſterity alſo: a cer- 
tain evidence, that Adam ſuſtained the perſon of all 

his poſterity. 6. That on the very day the fin ſhould 
be committed, this evil would befal man. Juſtice re- 
quared this, and the event has verified it. For, in 
the very moment that man ſinned, he became liable to 
death, and immediately, after finiſhing his fin, felt 
the beginningt both of corpural and ſpiritual death. 

Theſe things are expreſſed with far greater fimplicity 
than in the fictions of the Jewiſh doctors, according 

to the account of Ben jacchi *, who ſpeaks thus: © A 
* thouſand years are as one time, and one day, in the 
< ſight of the holy and bleſſed God, as it is faid , For 
a thouſand years are in thy fight but as yeſterday. 
And our doctors of bleſſed memory have taid, that 
4 Gen. ii. 17. For in the day that theu eateſt thereof, 
« thou ſhalt furely die, is to be underſtood of the day 
of the holy and bleſſed; and that therefore the firit 
% man did not complete his day, (did not arrive at his 
« thoufandth year); for that of that day he wanted 
« ſeventy years.” But this is far fetched, and favours 

of rabbinical ingenuity. | | 

III. It will be far more uſeful, 2 little more accu- 
zately to examine, what is here meant py death is un- 
by the word death. And firſt, it is moſt derfiood, firſt, the 

obvious, that by that term is denoted death of the body. 
that corrupt diſpoſition of the body, by which the foul 
is conſtrained to a ſeparation from it, now unfit for 
its refidence. By this ſeparation, the good things of 
the body, which are unhappily doted on, the fruits 
ot fin, and the ſinner's ill- grounded hope, are ſnatch- 
* I Dan. vii. 25.  4Pfahxc4 


—— - 
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ed away at once. God intimates this *, Till thou re- 
turn unto the ground; for out of it waſt thou taken : for 
duſt thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt thou return. That 
is, thy body, which was formed out of the earth, ſhall 
return to its principles, and be reduced to earth a- 
gain, into which, by its nature, it is reſolvable, as be- 
ing taken out of the earth. And the reaſon why it is 
actually to be reſolved into earth, is, becauſe it really 
1s what God faid, Thou art duſt, now corrupted with 
earthly delires, a flave to a body prone to fin, and ta- 
ken from duſt. In this ſenſe Abraham confeiles him- 
ſelf to be duſt and aſbes f, that is a ſinner and a mor- 
tal. And David fays 1, He knoweth u our frame, 
(called, Gen. viii. 21. 1 W an evil frame, which 
paſſage Kimchi properly directs to be compared with 
this), he remembereth that we are duſt, that is, attached 
þ the ground, and vitiouſly addicted to the good 
things of the earth. From this conſideration the pro- 
phet amplifies the mercy of God, in exerciſing it to- 
wards ſinners, in whom — finds nothing to deſerve 
his love. And by duſt is clearly fignified, the body of 
fin, If. IXv. 25. where it is ſaid of the ſerpent, the de- 
vil, now overcome by the kingdom of the Meſſiah, 
Duſt ſhall be his food ; he ſhall only have the pleaſure 
to deſtroy the body, and men of carnal diſpoſitions. 
When therefore God, after the entrance of ſin, and on 
account of fin, condemned Adam to the death of the 
body, it is not to be doubted, but he alſo compriſed 
this death in the commination. Unleſs we would ven- 
ture to affirm, that God has inflicted greater puniſh- 
ments on the ſinner, than he threatened before the 
commiſſion of ſin. 
IV. There is nothing ſo ſurpriſing but what a lu- 
A ſurpring turn given to Xuriant fancy can deviſe. There 
the tentence of condemna- is a certain learned man, who, 
tion, making it contain a, from the words of Moſes above 
goſpe]-promuſe. explained, can extract an extraor- 


dinary promiſe, and even clearer, and more pregnant 
Gen. lit. 19. + Gen. xvii. 27. r PAI. ciii. 14. 
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with conſolation, than the prophecy concerning the 
ſeed of the woman. IIe thinks here is pointed out 
the period and boundary of toils; that the meaning 
is, fill thou ſbalt return to this land, to paradiſe, the ſtate 
of happy ſouls, from which mp2, "hen waſt carried 


captive. ag thus Solomon ray Drs, captroated E 


to death, and Jeremiah , thy children carried into 
captivity. And he thinks, that the opinion of the 
Jews concerning the gathering the ſouls of the pious 
into paradiſe, has no other paſſage or foundation to 
ſupport it. But this is the ſhameful fally of a wan- 
ton imagination. We take pleaſure in is found 
and ſober, and yields ſatisfaction to the conſcience. 
But to return to our ſubject. 

V. It is nowiſe ſtrange, that the Socinians, whoſe 

e it is to wreſt the ures, 

— contradict this truth, and de- 1 „K oP” 
ny the death of the body to be the pu- death of the body 
niſhment of fin. Their other perverſe is included in this 
hypotheſes require this. For, by de- threatening. 
nying this, they imagine, they can more eafily anſwer 
our arguments, for original fin taken from the death 
of infants, and for the ſatis faction of the Lord Chrilt 
from his own death. And as they impioully deny the 
true Godhead of Chriſt, they extol this as the moſt 
excellent ſign of his fictitious divinity, that he was 
the firſt preacher, author, and beſtower of immorta- 
lity. Their blaſphemies have been largely and folidly 
refuted by others. But I am ſorry, that any learned 
perſon of our own ſhould deny, that by the death de- 
nounced, Gen. 1i. 17. the death of the body ought to 
be underſtood ; and who thinks he grants a great deal, 
when he thus writes: „From which paſſage, if any 
« inſiſt they can prove a manifold kind of death, e- 
« ternal, ſpiritual, and corporal, and other afflictions, 
« can eafily ſuffer — to fight with their weapons 
„ againſt the enemies, provided they can extort from 
„ them what they want.” Theſe are none of the 


beſt expreſſions. Why do we without neceſſity grant 


the death? Is not the 
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fo much to our adverſaries? What praiſe is it for us, 
to weaken thoſe arguments which have been happily 
made uſe of in defence of the truth? This learned per- 
ſon owns, that death is the puniſhment of fin, and 
that it may be evidently proved from the ſentence pro- 
nounced upon Adam, Gen. iii. 19. What reaſon is 
there then not to believe, that the ſame death was 
to man in the preceding threatening? Are 
not the words general, and in ted on account of 
their emphaſis? Is not the death of the body expreſsly 
ſet forth by the very ſame phraſe, 1 Kings u. 37. 
where Solomon tells Shimei, rran ro, Thou Halt die 
very ſound of the words ſuch, 
as a man cannot but have this death of the body come 
into his mind, unleſs, being entangled with prejudi- 
ces, he ſhould refuſe to underſtand here by death, 
what every one elſe does, when death is ſpoke of? 
Is it not alſo highly becoming the divine goodneſs and 
_ juſtice, to inflict nothing by a condemnatory ſentence 
on a finner, which was not threatened a- 
gaiaſt fin ; leſt haply man ſhould plead in excuſe, that 
| he did not know that God would fo highly reſent, 
and fo ſeverely puniſh fin? And ſeeing this learned 
_ perſon would have eternal death here meant, does not 
that include the death of the body? Is the former e- 
ver inflited on man, without the latter, by railing 
him from that death, that the whole man, foul and 
body, may be cternally miſerable ? Why are thus ſu- 
ſpicions entertained ; of which, O grief! we have but 
too many ? I could wiſh we could — ſpeak, 
with fear and trembling / The learned gentleman will 
not, it is „ take it amiſs, if L here ſuggeſt to him 
the very prudent advice of the very learned Cocceius, 
which in a like caſe he inculcates, on Gen. ui. F. 190; 
* Thoſe of our party,” ſays he want we ſhould 
* employ ſtronger argaments againſt the Jews. And 
certainly that admonition 1s ; namely, when we 
* have to do with infidels, we are to make uſe of co- 


« gent arguments, laſt we became the deriſion of 
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« infidels, and confirm them in error. But as to the 
a r 
« dent, eaſily and frequently to oppoſe it to the ar- 
I For if thereby we refute 
« them, N. B. we then go over to the fide of the 
« adverſatics, and we arm them, and teach them to 
« cavil. But if we do not refute them, but only in- 
c culeate that admonition, an injury is certainly done 
* both to the diſputant and the hearer, and we ſeem 
to allege our own opinion as an argument. Let 
«© every one therefore argue with the utmoſt ſolidi- 
* n ſcripture, let him be 
44 co a brothefly manner, upon pointing out 
« his fault: for the reft, let the argum 


ents of belie- 
DT 1, and not hiſſed of the 
cc 55 Ml 
VI. Secondly, by death is here underſtood, all that 
laſting and hard labour, at got ſor- Death likewiſe 
fow, all the tedious miferies of this life, denotes ihe miſe- 
by which life ceaſes to be life, and ics of this life. 
which are the cruel harbingers of certain death. To 
theſe things: man is condemned, Gen. it. 16. 17. 18. 
19. The whole of which ſentence is founded on the 
_ antecedent threatening. Such miſeries Pharaoh him. 
felf called by the name of death . And David + 
calls his pain and anguiſh, ſn yan, the bands [ſor- 
rows] of death ; by which death comes to bind and 
faſten men, that he may thruſt them into his dark 
dungeon. Thus alſo Paul, In deaths often f ; We are 
delivered unto death ||; Death worketh in us |}. 
As life is not barely to live, but to be happy; ſo death 
is not to depart this life in a moment, but to languith 
in a long expectation, dread, and foreſight of certain 
death, without knowing the period of life foreor- 
dained by God. Finely to this purpoſe ſays Picus 
Mirandula }.- « For we begin, ſhould you haply not 
* know it, to die then, when we begin firſt to live; 
® Exod. x. 17. + Pfal. cxvi. 2. 1 2 Cor. xi. 23. 
2 Cor. iv. 11. 4 2 Cor. iv. 12. De ente et uno. 
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44 and death runs parallel with life: and we then firſt 
C ceaſe to die, when we are ſet free from this mortal 


tc body by the death of the fleſh.” 


Bar principatly , VII. Thirdly, death fignifies ſpiritual 


the ſeparation death, or the ſeparation of the ſoul from 


of the foal God. Elegan 


tly has Iſidorus Peluſiota 


from God. defined it: The death of the immortal foul 


is the departure of the Holy Spirit from it. This is what 
the Apoſtle calls, being alienated from the life of God *, 
which illuminates, ſanCtifies, and exhilarates the ſoul. 


For the life of the ſoul conſiſts in wiſdom, and in 


| This ſpiritual death fully; not indeed in 


re love having the rejoicing of a good conſcience. 
The death of the — in folly, and through 
concupiſcence to depart from God, and to be tor- 
mented with the rackings of an evil conſcience. Hence 
the apoſtle ſays, We are dead in treſpaſſes and fins f. 
VIII. I would incline to explain this death more 
own words, 
more fully explained. but in thoſe of another, than which 


I deſpaired to find any more emphatical. There is mo- 


— —— 


tion in a living body; and there is alſo in a dead body. 
But a living body is moved by ve ion, while it is 


nouriſhed, has the uſe of its ſenſes, is delighted, and 


acts with pleaſure. Whereas a dead body is moved 
by putrefaction to a ſtate of diffolution, and to the 
1 of loathſome vermin. Thus in a ſoul 
{piritually alive there is motion, while it is maintained, 
fed, and pampered with divine delights, while it takes 


pleaſure in God and true wiſdom, while, by the ſtrength 
of its love, it is carried to, and fixed on that which 
can ſuſtain the ſoul, and give it repoſe. But a dead 
ſoul has no feeling ; that 1s, does not underſtand truth, 
loves not righteouſneſs, wallows and is tired out in the 
fink of concupiſcence, teems with the worms of im- 
pure and abominable thoughts, reaſonings, and affec- 
tions. Men therefore alienated from that ſpiritual 
life, which conſiſts in the light of wiſdom, and the 

„ Eph. iv. 18. tEph, ii. . 
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«Rivity of love, which delights in its own happineſs, 
and that preſent, are no better than living carcaſes; 
dead whilſt living * : and hence, in ſcripture, are faid 
to de ſpinityally dead. | 
IX. The word, 933, exper. which the ſcripture ap- 
plies to ſuch, is both emphatical and Expligation of the 
of a very fertile fignification. For word 714. 
it denotes, à ſaol, corrupted in foul and body, void 
of that ſpiritual wiſdom, the beginning of which is 
the fear of the Lord. Nabal is his name, and folly is 
with him, is Abigail's character of her huſband f. 
Thus n is oppoſed to AN, wiſe, O fooliſh people and 
wunmeiſe 1. 2. It alſo denotes a wicked perſon ; The fol- 
40 people have blaſphemed thy name . 3. and laſtly, It 
ſignifies one in a dead and withered ſtate ; the root 933 
denoting to wither and die away 4. The flower fadeth. 
rh is a dead bedy ; Thy dead men fhall live ++. All 
which conjointly * a man devoid of the wiſdom 
of God, overwhelmed with fin, and defiitute of the life 
of God; in a word, faded and breeding worms, like a 
dead body. In all which things ſpiritual death conſiſts, 
X. This ſpirituat death is fo fin, and the natural 
conſequenee of the firſt fin, that it is at $,;....1 death 
the ſame time threatened as the puniſh- is boch Gn and 
ment of ſin, For in fo far as it renders a puniſhment. 
man vile, e unfit for thoſe works, which a- 
lone are worthy of him, like the brute creatures, nay 
like the devil himſelf, unlike God, the only blefed, and 
conſequently ding miſerable, it muſt be the higb. 
eſt puniſhment of fn. Ws | 
Xl. Faurthly and laftly, Eternal death is alſo here 
intended. The preludes of which, in this Eternal death 
life, are the terrors and anguiſh of an evil ſucceeds this. 
conſcience, the abandoning of the ſoul, deprived of 
all divine confolation, and the ſenſe of the divine 
wrath, under which it is miſcrably preſſed down, 
* 1 Tim. v. 6. + 1 Sam, xxv. 25, 1 Deut. xxxii. 6. 
P. Lxxiv. 18. + IL. xl. 7. ++ Iſ. xxvi. 10 
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Beek F, 


this the tranſlation of the ſoul 
to a place of Ar where ſhall be the hiding 
of God's face, the want of his glorious preſence, and 
2 moſt intenſe feeling of the wrath of God, to hſt 
for ever, together with horrible deſpair f. At laſt 
will ſucceed, after the end of the world, the reſur- 
rection of the body to eternal puniſhment I. | 
XII. And here again, the divinity of the Socinians, 
The opinion of whom the Remonſtrants rival, thwarts 
the Remonſtrants. the truth; maintaining ||, that by 
„ theſe words, Thou halt ſurely die, or by any o- 
< thers elſewhere, Adam was not threatened with e- 
<« ternal death, in the ſenſe of the Evangeliſts (or 
2 Proteſtants), ſo as to compriſe the et death of 
« body and ſoul, together with the puniſhment of 
« ſenſe; but directly corporal death only, or a ſepa- 
rn of foul ad dy Worn Eee the evil dſp 
« fing to d ede; at 
« length, the eter dae of Jay that 
ce the privation of the " vilks of God or of grace 
« and glory, will enſue.” Another of that claf 
Who examined in French the doctrine of Am 
and Teſtard, violently contends, that in the law there 
is no mention of the ſenſe of infernal pains, but that 
it is peculiar to the goſpel, and threatened at laſt a- 
gainſt the profane defpilers thereof J. Though elſe- 
where he adds thoſe who ftifle the light of reaſon, 
« or hold the truth in 222 the more ng 
« ly to fulfil the luſts of the fleſh.” As to others, he 
thinks that a middle ſtate is to be aſſigned them, 
„ into which they may be received, different fam 
the kingdom of heaven, and the damnation of hell- 
« fire: ſuch as, perhaps, that they are for ever to re- 
main in the duſt, to which they are to be reduced, 
« and from thence never to ariſe ++,” 


XIII. Theſe things are the rankeſt poiſon. For 


Luke xvi. 23.—25. + Rev. xiv 11. t Ads xxiv. 15. 


| Ap. p. 57. 4p. 89. K 114. Cos diflert, de c eceſl. 
cognit. * 55. 
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tend to this, that The punithinent of 
— 41 of a ſinner 22 3 
gut off, deitr and annihilated ; — — "with 
like ſome of the Jews, and Maimo- the puniſhment of 
nides himſelf, as quoted by A , ſenſe. 
who place eternal death in this, that the ſou! ball 
he cut of, Hall periſh, and net ſurvive ; from which 
Jeaven of the Epi and Sadducees the Sacinians 
profeſs themſelves not averſe: or elſe they aſſert what 
1s the moſt abſurd, r t, and tends to weaken 
the whole authority of the ſcripture. For it can by 
no means be conceived, that the foul of man ſhould 
continue in a ſtate of exiſtence, excluded from the 
beatific I „X. _ GT" A the — of his 
e y, and not be mo iev tor - 
— with the loſs of this chief pore [4 and this the 
rather, when conſcience upbraids the foul, which, 
through its own folly, was the cauſe of all this miſery, 
and torments it with the moſt dire deſpair of ever ob- 
taining any happineſs. And ſeeing God does not ex- 
clude man from the viſion of his face, where is ful- 
neſs of joy, without the juſteſt diſpleaſure, a holy in- 
dignation, and an ardent zeal againſt fin and the fin- 
ner; the privation of this fupreme happineſs, pro- 
ceeding from the wrath of God, cannot but be joined 
with a ſenſe of the divine wrath and malediction. 
Theſe things follow from the very nature of the ſoul, 
and deſerve a fuller illuſtration. 
XIV. The ſoul of man was formed for 8 Gd 
| God, as the ſupreme truth, truth itſelf, aud daeadful, to 
to be cantemplated in his mind, and to be for ever exclu- 
be ſought after with all his ſoul and af- ded from the en- 
ſection, as the ſupreme good, geodneſs it- er gend. the 
elf; and it then truly lives, when it 
delights in the contemplation of that truth, and in 
the truition of that goodneſs. But when, by the juſt 
ſentence of a deſpiſed Deity, it is excluded from that 
moſt pleaſant contemplation of truth, and moſt de- 
In Mal, iv. 
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lightful fruition of goodneſs, it muſt own itfelf to be 
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dead. And as it is delightful to enjoy a good 
extremely deſirable and deſired, ſo it muſt be as af- 
flicting and to be diſappointed of it. But 
fince the ſoul, which is a ſpiritual ſubſtance, endued 
with underſtanding and will, cannot be without the 
active exerciſe of theſe faculties, eſpecially when let 
looſe from the fetters of the body; it muſt neceſſari- 
ly feel itſelf miſerable, by the —_ the 
chief good; and, being conſcious „ muſt 
moſt bitterly bewail the want of that good, which 


it was formed to long after. To ſuppoſe a foul having 
neither underſtandin 


nor will, is to ſuppoſe a ſoul not 
to be à ſoul: juſt as 1 one ſhould ſuppoſe a body with- 
out quantity and extenſion. Again, to ſuppoſe a ſoul 
ſenſible of its miſery, and not grieved becauſe of it, 
1s contrary to the nature both of the foul and of mi- 
It is then a fixed point, that the puniſhment of 
_ Joſs in a human ſoul without the puniſhment of ſenſe, 
is a ſenſeleſs and ſelf-deſtroying fiction. 
XV. Further, as the 5 5 be 1 that 
— God is infinit y and that it is the 
LI hatred nature of — . be communica- 
and wrath, there tive; it thence anly gathers, that 
| mult be a ſenſe of ſomething exceeding]! gly contrary toGod 
* mult be Prod fn itfelf, which he has 
the moſt dreadful deteſtation of, and on account of 
which that infinitely-good one can have no commu- 
nion with his creature: and conſequently that that 
non-communion is a moſt evident ſign and fad effect 
of the divine diſpleaſure, depriving man of the frui- 


tion of that good, by which alone he could be render- 
ed happy. And thus in this puniſhment of loſs there 


£ is an exquiſite ſenſe of the wrath of God : with which 
no torments of the body by material fire can be com- 
pared. 
© XVI. Beſides, ſeeing the foul i is conſcious to itſelf, 


There is likewiſe the that by its fins it is the cauſe of this 
tormenting upbraid- miſery, it becomes enraged againſt 
ing of conſcience. jtfe]f, accuſes, abhors, tears itſelf, 


torments , 
eth not, and the fire 


underſtood of the puniſhment of loſs only, - 
that of | 
XVIII. 


ment is threaten 


vengeance, not only 
on them that know not [|. 
The Gentiles which know not 


ery power of truth obli- 
Curcellzus to fay —, Theſe are altogether inexcu- 
able before Gad; and it therefore does not appear wonder- 
ful, if hereafter he ſhould conſign them to the puniſh- 
ment eternal fire. And ſurely our adverſaries 
will not ſay, that the goſpel was preached to thoſe of 
Sodom and Gomorrha, and the neighbouring cities. 
Of them however Jude writes =, that they are ſet 
forth for an example, ſuffering the vengeance of eternal 
fire. Which words are not to be fo interpreted, as to 
be reſtricted to that fire, wherewith thoſe cities were 


ledge J. Such as whom the v 
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burnt, but to be extended to the flames of hell, with 
which the lewd inhabitants of thoſe cities are at this 
very day tormented. Thoſe things are to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, which the v r 
to de diſtinct. We & 4 


them over to formcation, ing after 
L X. of the inhabitan — ew: oY It 1s 
* both, that they were burnt with fire : which, 
with reſpect to the towns, may in ſome meaſure be faid 
ta de eternal, they being "fo conſutned, as that they ne- 
ver ſhall or n But it is fruly eternal with 


reſpect tothe inkubitants, who, by that vengeance of 
God, were not annihilated ; but at the time when the 
_ apoſtle wrote, having been caſt into everlaſt- 
ing pain and torment, ſuffered the puniſhment of that 
fire. For the of whoremongers is in the lake 
which burneth with Joo and me v. Zo theſe cities 
are an emblem or of fire ; but their wick- 

ed inhabitants fuffer the Tengeance of eternal fire, and 
fo doth are for #uyue, an example, (Peter fays, onofuypue, 


an enſample , by which we are reminded, what whore- 


mongers are to 
XIX. To this purpoſe alſo Chrift * 


To which they hall be con- that all thoſe who ſhall be pla- 
demned in the laſt judgment, ced on his left hand, and not 
which is exeverinl. declared heirs of eternal life, 
righteous ſentence, be condemned to ever- 


ſhall, by a 
laſting fire, which is prepared for the devil and his an- 


gels |; iT 
e TRIS We cannot approve what Cur- 

— that in “ Matthew is not deſcri- 
> 14 4 in every umverſal, of all 
a „ but only of thofe who made 
® 2 of the Chriſtian religion; ſome of whom 
Nos 2 others not.” Theſe 
ſtamp. For fthall not 


ed to be zmacr awry, e- 


the 
not. of the beſt. 
that judgment be univerſal, which our Lord extends 


® Rev. xxi. 8. + 2 Pet. ü. & 1 Maith. xxv. 41. Ver. 46, 
4 Ia the faid diſſertation, 5 5. 
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to all nations ||? to all the tribes of the earth I? in which 
every che ſhall fee Chriſt the Judge +? in which, ac- 
ding to Paul , he will judge the world? in which 
both /, and death, and helt will deliver up their dead 
to be judged ? in which ſhall be accompliſhed the 
prediction, which God ſolemnly con by oath, 
ſaying, Every knee Hall bow to me, and every tongue /# all 
confeſs to God =? in which even the men of Nineveh and 

_ the queen of the South ſhall riſe to condemn the wicked 

Jews **? and their portion of torment be aſſigned to 

thoſe of Tyre, and Sidon, and Sodom 4+? in which 
mall be inflicted on that ſervant, who knew not his ma- 
fler's will, and did commit things worthy of ſtripes, his 
due meaſure of ſtripes H? in which, in fine, they who 
ſinned without law, ſhall periſh without law H? To re- 
ftrict all theſe things to thoſe to whom the goſpel has 
been preached, is for a man to make ſport with ſcrip- 
ture. But God will not be ſported with. 

XX. If Curcellzus —— perhaps reply, that he de- 
mes not an univerſal j gment to come, ON 
but that it is not deſcribed in Matth. xxv. boy 5. er ul 
nor in thoſe paſſages, in which the men 
to be judged are divided into two claſſes, as John v. 
28. 29. 2 Theff. i. 6. &c. I anſwer, 1. That the ſcrip- 
ture makes no mention but of one judgment, to be 
held on the laſt day; nor are we any where taught, 
that a different tribunal is to be erected for thoſe, to 
whom the was not preached, and for thoſe to 
whom it was. Paul ed of the judgment to come *, 
in the ſingular number; and in like manner, of eter- 
ual judgment f. 2. The paſſages alleged have the marks 
of univerſality affixed to them. For it is faid, John 
v. 28. ALL that are in the graves ſball hear the voice of 
the Son of nan; and, ver. 29. this univerfality is not 
to be divided into thoſe, who either by faith received 


Matth. xxv. 32. 4 Matth. xxiv. 30. + Rev. i. 7. 
+ Acts xvii. 31. + Rev. xx. 13, = Rom. iv. 11. 
** Matth xii. 41. 42. ++ Matth. xi. 22. 24. 11 Luke x11. 48. 
An Rom. ii. 12. Acts xxiv. 25. + Heb, vi. 2, 
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the goſpel preached to them, or perverſely it; 
but into thoſe who have done good or evil, without men- 
tioning the goſpel in the leaſt. And, 2 Thefl. i. 6. 
&c. the puniſhment of eternal deſtruction will be in- 
flicted, by the ſentence of the Judge, not only on 
thoſe who were diſobedient to the goſpel, but alſo on thoſe 
Who knew not God, via. God the Creator, to the 
« knowledge and worſhip of whom nature alone might 
„have led men, unleſs they had extinguiſhed its light 
c through their wickedneſs,” as Curcellzus himſelf 


Book I; 


explains it. 3. Nor is it any thing fin to diſtri- 
bute the perſons to be judged into two claſſes, but 


common in every judgment c ing the whole hu- 
man race: of which there are but two diſſimilar bo- 
dies, either of thoſe to be acquitted, or thoſe to be 
condemned. The ſcripture knows nothing of an in- 
termediate ſtate, 

XXI. The only thing ſpecious adduced by Curcel- 
Who in van ſeeks læus, is this, that Chriſt cannot up- 
for ſupport in braid thoſe who knew nothing of his 
Chriſt's words. will, thus, I was an hungry, &c. But 
we anſwer, 1. That what Chriſt here ſpeaks, does not 
comprize the whole proceſs of the j t, but on- 
ly mentions this by way of example. For who doubts, 
that more things are to be conſidered in this judgment, 
even with reſpect to thoſe to whom the goſpel was 
preached, than barely thoſe effects of charity towards 
the godly, when in diſtreſs ? 2. The ſcripture declares, 
that all the ations of all perſons ſhall be tried in this 
judgment * ; even words +, both the idle and hard; 
nay, even the ſecrets of the heart J. 3. It is not our 
buſineſs to determine with what the Judge may juſtly 
upbraid the damned. lt is plain, he will upbraid them 
with thoſe things at leaſt, which they ſhall hear with 
the moſt dreadtul amazement. And ſeeing all thoſe 
to be damned have diſcovered many evidences of an 
* Fccl. xii. 14. 2 Cor. v. 10. Rom. ii. f. 6. c. 


+ Matth xii. 37, f Ver. 36. || Jud. ver. 14. 15. + Rem. ii. 15. 16. 
3 Cor. Iv. 5. ws 
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unrelenting, unmerciful, and unbeneficent diſpoſition; 
who of us ſhall dare to forbid Chriſt to interpret this 
their conduct, as if they would have ſhewn himſelf no 
kind of compaſſion, had he come among them in per- 
ſon ? 4. and laſtly, Granting that Chriſt may not up- 
braid all the wicked with this, yet it does not follow 
from thence, that they will not come into this judg- 
ment ; becauſe there are many other things, on ac- 
count of which they ſhall be condemned, which, the 
ſcripture elſewhere teaches, are to be tried in this 
judgment, though in this ſummary Chriſt makes no 
mention of them. There is nothing to oblige us to 
believe, that every thing relative to this judgme-*::. is 
to be learned from this paſſage alone. Other tci::::: :- 
nies of ſcripture are to be conſulted, which treat on 
the ſame ſubject. | 5 
XXII. It remains, that we inquire, whence this pe- 
nal ſanction is to be derived; whether u guniſl ment df 
from the ſole and mere good pleaſure 5, 3 che 
of the divine will, or from the natural very nature of God, 
and immutable juſtice of God, wich and in his natural 
it would have been unbecoming to Feilen. 
have ordered otherwiſe. I will not now repeat what 


the antagoniſts of the Socinians have fully and bappily 


illuſtrated concerning vindictive juſtice, as a property 
eſſential to God, and the neceſſity of its exerciſe in caſe 
of fin. Firſt, I ſhall only propoſe ſome arguments, 
by which I think this general propoſition may be moſt 
evidently demonſtrated, that it has a foundation in 
_ God's very nature and immutable right, not to let fin 
go unpuniſhed ; and then more ſpecially inquire in- 
to the eternity of puniſhment. 
2 And firſt, let us conſider the mfinite maje/?y 

God, and his ſupreme excellence above . ,; 
all things; which is ſo illuſtrious, that it fr dear um nin, 
on rational creatures, —_ of — he 1 

owing it, to and ſerve him, as ſuffer it to be in- 
we — 2 L $8. So that as = — 
often as they act contrary in the leaſt to ß 


Q 2 
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this obedience, they directiy make themſelves guilty 
of high treaſon againſt the divine majeſty, and conſe- 
quently, for neglect of obedience, are bound over to 
a vicarious puniſhment. For © the ſinner, as Tho- 
mas [Aquinas] juſtly faid, as much as in him lies, 
« deſtroys God and his attributes,” lighting that ma- 
jeſty of God, to which it is neceſlary that all thin 
be ſubject, from the conſideration both of God and the 
creatures, Now, it is altogether impoſlible, that God 
ſhould not love, in the tendereſt manner, himſelf, his 
majeity, and his glory. And he cannot but reſent a- 
ny injury done to what he thus loves. And therefore 
he calls himſelf, dad 7R, a jealous God, and declares that 
this is bis name . But MRIp denotes reſentment for 
the deareſt thing : and hence jealouſy and great fury are 
_ jor cd together f. But he is chiefly jealous for his 
name, chat is, that he be made known to men as he is, 
Aid will be jealous for my holy name I. In which name even 
this is contained, And till by no means clear the guilty ||. 
XXIV. We may otherwiſe too argue from the ma- 
3 jeſty vf God, and in this manner. It is 
q — it. which Altogether impoſſible, that God ſbould deny 
be would ſeem to Himſelf +. That is, he cannot diflemble 
do if he ſuffered his own perfections, or do any thiag to 
any injury done make him appear to be what he is not, 
bo go unpuniſi- or that he is not poſſeſſed of properties 
3 truly divine : and that becauſe he is him · 
ſelf the archetype and exemplar of the intelligent crea- 
ture, whoſe province it is to ſhew to the creature, in 
his works, his nature, dignity, prerogative, and ex- 
cellence. He would therefore deny himſelf if he 
ſhould conceal his majeſty, much more if he ſhould 
ſuffer man to flight it, which is done by every fin. 
For the ſinner behaves fa in his preſence, as if there 
were no God, to whom he owed obedience; nay, as 
if he himſelf was God, who could diſpoſe of himſelf, 
his faculties, and other things in which he fins, at 
* Exod. xxxiv. 14, + Zech. vui. 2, t Ezek. xxxix. 2;. 
Exod. xxxix. . 4 2 Tim. ii. 15, 
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his own pleaſure, and without any control, ſaying, 
Who is lord over me: ? Which is truly to &y in the 


face of the majeſty of the Supreme Being, - - But how 
can God ſuffer thisto paſeun ? Unleſs wecan 


would i erage 
and 


Thus t, he ud oy that all the earth 0 be filled with 
the glory of God ; namely, by deſtroying, in the wil. 
derneſs, thoſe who did not believe, after they had 


ſeen the of God and his figns. The'glory of God, 
in this , igmifies the manifeſtation oX his 


ſy againſt thoſe who deſpiſed him, when he does not 
fuffer himſelf to be mocked. Therefore; as he cannot 
but ſeek his own glory, ſo he cannot ſuffer him who 
profanes his to go unpuniſhed. 

XXV. Secondly, This may be made no leſs inne- 
ly to appear from the holrneſs of God, The holineſs of 
and that in more ways than one, Gold requires this. 

XXVI. 1. God's holineſs requires this, that he can- 
not admit a ſinner to union and communi- 


on with himſelf, without ſatisfaction to his 3 


ce. For v yap weleyn, hat fellowſhip nion with the 
noo tion] hath righteouſneſs with un- ſinner. 
r1ghteauſneſs ? He that touches what is unclean, can 
have no communion with God ||. Him whom God u- 
Rites to himſelf, he cauſeth to cleave to him as à girdle, 
that he may be unto him for a name, and for a praiſe, 
and fer a glory 4. But if he ſhould thus as it were 
gird the 2 to himſelf, without a previous ſatisfac- 
tion, by which the guilt of ſin is removed, ho- 


lineſs itſelf would as it were be girded to, clothed and 


attended with ſin: which is a plain contradiction. It is 
true indeed, that God offered all theſe things to finful 
Iſrael; but that was done by vircue of the covenant, 


of grace, which ſuppoſes a due fatisfaction. Nor are 


* Pfal. xii. 3. + Numb. xiv. 20, t 2 Cor. vi. 14. 
Ver. tr, + Jer. ali. 11. 
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we to imagine, that this union, which God deſcribes 
in agnificent lan , was the lot of any o- 
thers, in its full em and ſpiritual import, but of 
thoſe who were internally in covenant. Compare 
Deut. Xvi. 19. If you odject, that it is really unbeco- 
ming the holineſs of God, to favour the ſinner with a 
communion rr 
but that nothing hinders out goodneſs, to 
away ſin, and in this manner to admit to his fel- 
lowſhip him who was before a finner : I anſwer, that, 
without a fatisfaftion, it is not conſiſtent with the ho- 
lineſs of God, to prevent the finner with that 
_ 4 by which he may be ſanctiſied. For 
if the beginning of ſuch a communion of God with 
the trac be not endeceming his holineſs, why do all 
allow 1t as to the thereof? It is plain, © loot 
ſuitable to the holineſs of God to cultivate a friend- 
ſhip with the finner, fo long as he continues ſuch. 
But before he be ſanctiſied, — — 
nay fin itſelf. Nor can a inſtance of friend- 
given to man, than that by 


of God, without any ſatisfaction, to prevent with ſo 
great a favour the ſinner, who is moſt worthy of 
all his hatred. If you ſtill infiſt, that it is inconſiſtent 
with the holineſs of God to love the finner with a love 
of complacency, without a ſatisfaction, but that no- 
thing hinders him from loving him with a love of be- 
nevolence, which may transform bim, as to render 
him a fit object of the love of complacency : I anſwer, 
that this is ſpoken at random: for thoſe effects of the 
love of benevolence by which we are regenerated, are 


propeled to us in ſcripture, as conſeq 


uences of the en- 
gagement and ſatisfaction of Chriſt, and of our recon- 
cihation with God *. Faith, without which it is im- 
poſſible to God, is freely beſtowed on the elect, thro* 
the righteouſneſs of God, and our Saviour Feſus yy af y 
Whatſoever way you interpret this, it appears at 


Tir. ni. 4. J. 1 Cor. vi. 11. 1 Pet. i. 3. f 2 Pet. i. 1. 
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that the gift of faith is founded on Chriſt and his ſa- 
tis faction. If therefore the ſatisfaction of Chriſt was 


previoully requiſite, to the ſinner's being bleſſed with 
_ thoſe effects of the love of benevolence ; it is raſhly aſ- 


ſerted, that it was becoming the holineſs of God to 


K dot cgi tink ts GIG A 


iniquity , that is, bear i in his gt. __ «JS 
He cannot therefore lift up the light of . countenance 
pon him f, in which the falvation of men conſiſt 


Now, the privation of falvation is the higheſt puniſh- 
ment. When David refuſed to admit his fon Abſalom 


to his fight, though almoſt reconciled to him, this ap- 


p_—_ more intolerable than any death. 


in a nature ſenſible of its unhappineſs, a pu- 


niſhment of ſenſe cannot but accompany a puniſhment 


of loſs. 
XIXVIII. 
ly hatred of fin, It is as much the nature of ne cannot 
holineſs to hate iniquity, as to love Fi hteouf- bur hate bim. 
neſs . Sin is an abomination to his foul ++, that is, to his 
very eſſence, and eſſential holineſs; and not fn only. 
but alſo the finner. All that do fach things, and all that 


| do unrighteouſly, are an abomination te the Lord thy 


God =. Him therefore whom he cannot bleis with 4 
pation of his favour, he ſeparates from himſelf, 
and from his choſen people, and inflicts upon him that 


punithment, which is the effect of his hatred. Ac- 
cording to Solomon's reaſoning, Every one that is 
proud in heart, is an abomination ta the Lord . What 
then? He ball not be eſteemed guiltleſi; he ſball not be 


* Hab.i.14. + Paal. iv. 7. 1 2 Sam. xiv. 32. | Pfal. xv. 8. 
Prov. vi. 15. = Deut. xxv. 16. * Prov. xxi. 5. 


3. From the holineſs of God flows a dead- 
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puniſhed. David reaſons in the ſame manner, 
art not 4 Gad that at haſt pleaſure: in wickedneſs &. 
Thou hateſt ſin, and the finer too, becauſe of it: 
Thou Hate all the workers of imquity. What is the 
fruit of this hatred? Exceeding bitter: Thou Halt de- 
bed ute Hanel f Thus from the holineſs 
of God ariſes a hatred of and the ſinner; and from 


hatred, puniſhment. 

Much leſs can he XXIX. 4. Without n jms 
be like him. trically oppolite to the holineſs of God, 
that he ſhould become like unto the finner. For ſince 
holineſs, it is a contradic- 
ſhould conſiſt in fin. But if 
God ſhould be — to puniſh fin, he would then 
become like unto the ſinner. This he himſelf teaches 
us : when he would tell the finger, Thou thought- 
eſt that I would not punilh thy fin, he thus expreſſes 
it; Thou thoughteſt that F was altogether like 1577 
But, ſays he, I will ſhew the contrary, And how? 
I will reprove thee, or punith thee. And fo by that 
fat I will ſhew, that I am not like unto. thee. 
Whence I conclude, that to be unwilling to puniſh 
an is being very like the ſinner. On the contrary, 

to puniſh fin, in its proper time, is to ſhew himſelf 
—. unlike the ſinner.. Therefore, unleſs God re- 
proves the ſinner, he will be like to him, and deny 
himſelf. For, ſince God is a to man, and 
man was made in order that God may be glorificd in 
him; and all things which God hath made, have a 
_ tendency to this, that man may from them know 
what a God he is: if God ſhould by no method ſhew, 
that fin deprives man of communion with God and 
of his kingdom; nay, ſhould he make the finner e- 
ternally happy, to be accounted unworthy of . 45 
is the greateſt puniſhment, God would 
that caſe teſtify, that he is not worthy to be loved, 
deſired, and glorified, and that fin is not an object 
unworthy of man's delight. As far as it is impoſſible 


„ Pfal. v. 4. 5. 6. Pal. I. 21. 
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then, that God ſhould be altogether 
ſo far it is impoſſible, that be ſhquld let fin go unpy- 
XIX. 5. Hence it is that God fays, be is ſanctiſied, 
when he requires puniſhment, Lev. x. God is fanctif- 
3. On which place, Crellius himſelf “ ed when he ex- 
makes this annotation : © Which ſome * puniſhment, 
* learned men explain, (and he himſelf a with 
them), I ſhall appear holy,“ that is, inflict 
4 puni t on them.“ The fame thing he owns 
in the fame chapter, that neither the holineſs, nor 
the majeſty of God can in any reſpect bear to have 
4 his commands violated with impunity.” Such is 
hey pu truth, that it even breaks forth from the 
very evident, EZek. xxxviii. 16. where the puniſh- 


ment of Gog is foretold in theſe words: That the 


Heathen may know me, when I ſhall be ſunctißed in thee, 
viz. by thy puniſhment, before their eyes: more clearly 
Rill, II. v. 16. Gad that is holy, ſball be ſanctiſed in 
righteouſneſs, by inflicting on ſinners the puniſhments 
threatened in the foregoing verſes, and by not par- 
doning the elect, u on account of the righteouſ- 


neſs of Chriſt, in whoſe ſuſſerings and death he diſ- 


played his moſt unſpotted holineſs, and his hatred of 
fin, before the whole world, nay, even before hell it- 
ſelf. It is therefore as neceſſary, that God ſhould take 
puniſhment on ſin, as that he ſhould be holy, leſt he 
ſhould ſeem to give up with his holineſs. I ſhall 
conclude in the words of Joſhua 4, He ig an holy God. 
What then? He is a jealous God. And what does he 
infer thence? He will not forgive your tranſgreſſions, 


nor your fins. Thus from his holineſs flows je - 


louſy; from his jealouſy, his vengeance. 
XXXI. Thirdly, This may alſo be infer- 


God's v.ndice 


red from that attribute of God, which 18 tive juſt ice te- 

uſually called vindictive juſtice. That it quires pur iſh- 

3 the property of this to puniſh fin, the ment allo. 
De vera relig. lib. i. c. 28. 1 Chap. xiv. 16; 
Vor. I. +R 


r like the ſinner, 


hearts. And the ſenſe of this word is | 
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ſcripture tells us in a hundred places; and heretics 
impudently cavil, when they aſſert it to be the work, 
not ſo much of divine Juſtice, as of wrath and . 
They unadviſedly disjoin what the apoſtle has con- 
Joined, who ſpeaks of the day of wrath, and of the 
rightexs judgment of God *. And what is God's 
wrath other than that ready diſpoſition of the divine 
mind to do that which his hatred of fin, juſtice to- 
ward the ſinner, and his character as the ſupreme 
Judge, do require ? I omit a thouſand other conſide · 
rations, which are every where obvious. I ſhall rather 
ſhew, where the hinge of the matter turns. 1. That 
this perfection 1 15 as natural to God, as infinity, ho- 


lineſs, omnipotence. 2. That, in virtue of it, God 
cannot ſuffer ſin to go unpuniſhed. 


XXXII. The former of theſe I thus prove. That 
This is natu- Muſt be aſcribed, not to the indifferent 
ral to Gd. will of God, but to the nature and eſ- 
fence of God, under the oppoſite of which it is a con- 
tradiction to conceive of him. But it is contradicto- 
xy to conceive of God under the oppoſite of juſt, that 
is, as unjuſt +, But it is not contradictory, it I con- 
ceive of God under the contraries of thoſe things, 
which depend on the mere good pleaſure of his 

will. For inſtance, it proceeded from the free will 
and pleaſure of God, that he formerly choſe Iſrael for 
his peculiar people. If therefore I conceive of God, 
as one who never was the God of Iſrael, I ſhall doubt- 


leſs have formed a falſe conception, but nothing that, 
by an evident contradiction, deſtroys the nature of 


God. For he might have been God, and yet not the 
God of Itael ; but, it he had ſo pleaſed, the God 
of the Egy ptians or Chaldeans. But whoever fays, 
that God is, and at the ſame time ſays that he is unjutt, 
{peaks contradictory things. For the firſt conception 
the Deity is, that he is perfectly and infinitely 
good. Juſtice belongs to this goodneſs, giving to c- 

cry one his due, by a ſuitable compenſation, etpcci- 


* Rom. ii. 5. + Job xxxiv. 10. 
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cially in him, who, as he is the Lord of rational crea- 
tures, ſo he cannot but be their Judge, Whoever 
therefore ſays, that any is unjuſt, or not juſt, denics 
ſuch to be God, of whom he thus ſpeaks. Mt 

XXXUI, The latter I make out thus. Whatever 
is the righteous judgment of God, And imports the ne- 
that the juſtice of God requires ceflicy of puniſhment 
ſhould be done: it is neceffary, that in cafe of fin. 
God do himſelf juſtice ; wha, properly ſpeaking, owes 
nothing to any one, but to himfelf. As that is tbe 
judgment (righteouſneſs) of the lat *, which the law 
demands, and which without juſtice cannot be denied 
the law; the judgment of God is what the law re- 
quires, and cannot he denied him, unleſs he would be 
unjuſt to himſelf, But it is the (judgment) of God, 
that they which do evil, are worthy of death f. Lhere- 
fore there is a connection between lin and the deſert 
of death, not only in virtue of the will, but alio of 
the juſtice of God. Moreover, as the judgment of 
God is always according to truth 1, he myſt pronounce 
the perſon who is worthy of death, worthy of it, 
and unworthy of life, conſequently condemn him, un- 
leſs a ſatis faction intervene, To act atherwiſe, would 
be unworthy the juſt God. The apoſtle intimates 
this ||, declaring, that God hath ſet forth Chriſt ia be a 
propitiation thraugh faith in bis blaad, to declare his 
righteouſneſs, that he maght be juſt, and the juſtifier of 
him which belieceth in Feſus, By which words he 
ſhews, if God ſhould juſtify the ungodly, and admit 
him ta happineſs without the atonement of the blood 
of Chriſt, he would not be juſt, at leaſt his juſtice 
would nat be diſplayed. 
 XXXIV. Memorable eſpecially is that which God 
ſays in Jeremiah 43 Shall I act vi it fer Hence God's foul 
theſe things? ſaith the Lord : ſhall not is ſaid to tale veu- 
my foul be avenged an ſuch a nation as Scance. 
this? The meaning is, Shall I be Jehovah, and ſhall 

Rom. viii. 4. + Rom. i. 32. | 1 Rom. ii. 2. 
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I not deny myſelf, if I bear with thoſe things in my 
people ? Nay, if there be any ſuch a nation, ſhall I not 
puniſh it ? It is impoſſible I ſhould do this, and that 
in virtue of my ſoul, that is, of my very eſſential ho- 
lineſs and Deity. Should I have a divine ſoul, that 
is, 2 divine nature, and juſt, and not be avenged of 
fin? For the ſoul of denotes the moſt haly nature 
of God, or, which is the ſame, he eſſential holineſs of 
God. As appears from comparing Amos iv. 2. with 
Amos vi. 8. In the * 's is _ The Lord hath 

rn by his holineſs : in the latter, The Lord hath ſivorn 
fon % (his ſoul) h:m/elf. 

XXXV. Crellius therefore trifles , when he ridi- 
In what ſenſe culouſly ſays, that to puniſh is God's fo- 
it is God's reign and ſtrange work; as if to ſhew mer- 
frange work. cy was God's proper work, but to exact 
puniſhment, his ſtrange work. To that end wreſting 
If. xxviii. 2 1. that he may do his wor, which he tranſ- 
lates, his ftrange work : that he may work his work, fereign 
(or ſtrange) 1s his work to him. We frankly own, 
that, by that foreign and ftrange work, we ought to 
underſtand his vengeance againſt the rebellious Jews. 
But it is ſaid to be ſtrange and foreign, in a quite dif- 
ferent ſenſe from what this perverter of ſcripture 
would have it. It was ſtrange and foreign, becauſe 
altogether uncommon and extraordinary. For it was 
to be à great tribulation, ſuch as had not been fince the 
beginning of the «corld to that time, Matth. xxiv. 21. 
Likewiſe, it might appear ſtrange to any one, that 
God ſhould do ſuch a thing to a people in covenant. 
with him, and loaded with ſo many benefits, ex- 
amples equal to which he had not exhibited even a- 
mong his enemies, who were ſtrangers to his cove- 
nants, and with which could hardly be compared, 
what he had done in mount Perazim againſt the Phi- 
liſtines |, and in the valley of Gibeon J. And alſo, 
becauſe ſuch an extraordinary puniſhment from God 
(as ftrange and unuſual things are wont to excite great 
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emotions) would fill any with aſtoniſhment, ſo as they 
would be obliged to take notice of the hand of God 
in it. The miſeries of the Jews ſtruck Titus him- 
ſelf with horror; and, on viewing the walls and towers 
of Jeruſalem, he confeſſed, that without God, ſuch 
a city could never have deen taken. Tis very remark - 

able what Philoſtratus relates in the life of Apollo- 
nius Tyanzus . When the neighbouring nations 
came, according to cuſtom, to offer crowns to Titus, 


to adorn himſelf with, for his conqueſt of the Jews; 


he faid, that he deſerved no fach honour ; that he 
« did not achieve thoſe things, but only Was THE 
© INSTRUMENT OF GO PD, WHO WAS THEN 
% DISPLAYING HIS WRATH.” In like manner 
alſo, becauſe it was ſtrange and foreign to the Iſrael- 
 Ites ; who, that the Romans might not come to deſtroy 
their city, brought upon themſelves the guilt of that 


wickedneſs againſt the Lord Jeſus, which was the cauſe 


of ſo great a deſtruction to them. It was therefore 


ſtrange and foreign, not to God, (for the text ſays no he 
ſuch thing), but in itſelf and to men. Or if we 


would fay, that it was alt ſtrange and fo 
to God; it muſt be meant, becauſe God delights not 
in the deſtruction of his creatures, as ſuch, "but (to 
ſpeak after the manner of men) is rather inclined to 
acts of goodneſs and mercy. But this is ſo far from 
being of ſervice to the heretic, that, on the contra- 
ry, it furniſhes us with a new and lolid argument: 
which I thus form. 

XXXVI. Fourthly, It is certain, that penal evil, as 
ſuch, is not in itſelf deſirable, EVER e he has d 
to God, becauſe it is connected from the puniſhment of 
with the deſtruction of his own che wicked. 
work. Is it gaod unto thee, that thou ſhuld/t oppreſs ; 
that thou ſbouldſt deſpiſe the work of thine hands ? + Nay, 
God confirms by an inviolable oath, that he has no 
pleaſure in the death of the wicked f. It muſt then be 
ſomething elſe which renders it deſirable, and fo much 
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ſo, that God declares, that he exults in it, and derives 
confolation from it, as being that alone which can, 
_ it were, be ſufficient to mitigate his „and ap- 
peaſe his indignation, occaſioned by f Nothin 
can be 1 ſtronger than the — es 
en this ſubject, ſome of which 1 ſhall exhibit. It 
it IN MY DESIRE, that I ſhould chaſtiſe them x. That 
 REFRESHES HIMSELF by deſolation, (ſtrengtheneth the 
ſpoiled) agamſt the ſtrong F The Lord will rejoice over 
you to deſtroy you |. I will 777 me of my ay © and 
avenge me of my enemies ||. God, you fee, deſires to pu- 
niſh ſinners. When he pours "Ub deſolation upon 
them, he refreſhes himſelf ; nor {lightly only, but he 
both rejoices and exults; and that with ſuch a Joy, as 
may be proper for mitigating the pain, cauſed by ſin, 
and conſequently of yielding conſolation to God. 


What is it which makes that evil of the creature fo 


deſirable to the Creator? What other, but that, by 
inflicting puniſhment, he preſerves inviolable the glo- 
ry of his — "holineſs, and juſtice, which fin 
would wholly obſcure ? For all the uſcfulneſs of puniſh- 
ment (as Crellius himſelf ſpeaks) - muſt needs jpg 
«© God.” But we can conceive here no advantage 
redounding to God, unleſs his rejoicing in the decla- 
ration of his glory, ſhining forth in that judgment, 
the juitice of which the Joly angels acknowledge 
with applauſe J, and even the damned themſelves, 
though unwilling and gnaſhing their teeth, are con- 
— to confeſs. It is indeed impoſſible, that God 
ſhould ſet light by this his moſt excellent glory, of 
which he is ſo jealous. Since then it is neceſſary, 
that God ſhou!d prefer the deſtruction of his depraved 
creature to that = his own glory, it is as neceſſary, 
that he ſhuuld puniſh the wicked creature. God indeed 
loves his creatures, but he does, as he ought, much 
more himſelf. He would act inconſiſtent with that 
love of himſelf, if he ſhould not recover his glory, 
'* Hol. x. 10. | + Amos v. 9. t Deut. xxviu. 36. 
I. i. 24, | + Rev. xi, 17. and Rev, xvi. 5. 6, 
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which his ſinful creature has, by horrible facrilege, 
robbed him of, by inflicting puniſhment upon it. 
XIXXVII. Fifthly and laftty, We ſhall uſe arguments 
ad homimem. | *, The adverar 
that not to pardon the impenitent, _ be- 
« is certainly right, and agreeable to greeable tothe divine 
«© THE DIVINE NATURE, and conſe- Nature to puniſh the 
« quently to rectitude and equity.” 
Crellius, in like manner, fays , © that it is unworthy 
« of God to ſuffer the crimes of the obſtinate to eſcape 
unpuniſhed. Let us a little examine theſe conceſſions. 
They fay, it is unworthy of God, not to puniſh the 
obſtinate :”* nay, © it is due to the nature of God,” 
not to pardon them. Why, pray? Is it becauſe they 
are ſtubborn and obſtinate? But obſtinacy is not pu- 
niſhed on its own account, becauſe there is a good and 
laudable obſtinacy, or conſtancy. It is therefore only 
puniſhed, becauſe of the evil that is in it. Wherefore 
it is neceſſary, that fin be puniſhed on its own ac- 
count, and obſtinacy only becauſe of the ſinfulneſs of 
it. And if it be neceſſary to puniſh fin on its own 
account, therefore, where-ever it is to be met with, 
it muſt neceſſarily be puniſhed. Add to this, that all 
men, after having once ſinned, obſtinately perſevere in 
ſin, unleſs they are brought to repentance by the pre- 
venting grace of God. But how can they obtain this 
without a previous ſatisfaction, if it be a debt which 
the divine nature owes to itſelf, not to grant them par- 
don? 

XXXVIII. We likewiſe readily admit what Crel- 
lius advances in the very fame chapter: And ads, that by 
« By the ſame claim of right that we the fame right 
« owe obedience to God, by the fame — 2 ” 
« alſv we become liable to puniſhment hoes? fue 
« for neglect of obedience and ſervice: for the neglett 
« for puniſhment ſucceeds, as it were, of it. 
tc in the place of the duty omitted, and, if poſſible, 
„ ought to atone for it.” But doubtlets, by a claim 
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right, obedience is due to God; and it 
would be repugnant to the divine perfections, for God 
nat to require it of a rational nature. I ſpeak with- 
t reſerve: A God who cannot demand obedience 
his rational creature, is not God. And the very 
fame thang, to Crellius's very juſt hypothe- 
fis, is to be affirmed of puniſhment. I am well aware, 
that Crellius founds both claims, as well to obedience 
as to puniſhment, on the dominion of God as Lord; 
though this ought rather to be founded on the natural 
majeſty and fupremacy of God, which is the founda- 
tion of this ſovereign dominion. But he is forced to 
confefs, that this ſovereign dominion is fo natural to 
God, that he cannot renounce it; nay indeed, that 
without it, it is ſcarce intelligible, how he can be 
God; ſince it is on account of that very authority, 
* and the power from which it flows, he is ſaid to be 
« God.” lt therefore ſtands firm, that the penal ſanc- 
tion of the covenant is faunded in the ſupercminent, 
moſt holy, and moſt juſt nature of God, and not in 
the mere good pleaſure of the free divine will only. 
XXIII. Moreover, it might be here inquircd, whe- 
| Whether the eternity of thef the eternity of puniſhment 
puniſhment flows from ought to be derived from this na- 
God's natural fight. tural right of God; or. which is 
the ſame thing, whether a — juſtly equiva- 
lent to every ſin, ought nec 1 be eternal, ac- 
cording to God's natural right; ſo that to maintain 
the contrary, would be unworthy of God, and conſe- 
quently impoſſible. A difficult queſtion this, and the 
rather, becauſe to determine concerning this abſolute 
right of God, in ſpecial caſes, ſeems to be above human 
reach. God is greater than man; he giveth nat an ac- 
count of his matters *. Let us, however, try, whe- 
ther, from the conſideration of the divine perfections, 


we may not gather, what. may in this cafe be worthy 
of God. 


* ſob xxxiii. 12. 13. 
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XL. I now preſuppoſe, that there is in fin commit- 
ted againſt the infinite majeſty 
of God, a malignity in i 


Sin having a kind of infinite 
ty in its mea- malignity, deſerves puniſh- 


ſure infinite, and therefore a ment in its own meaſure - 


demerit of puniſhment in its infinite. 

meaſure infinite alſo. I fay, that there is in fin a ma- 
lignity only in its meaſure infinite. For it cannot be 
called infinite in an ab/o/ute ſenſe. If you conſider the 
entity of the act in itſelf, an act infinitely intenſe can- 
not be elicited by a finite creature: if the irregulari- 
ty, and the privation of moral adhering to the 
act, it is 2 privation of a finite rectitude, ſuch as can 
be competent to à creature: if, in fine, you conſider 


the whole complex, namely, fin, in the concrete, as 
they ſpeak ; neither in that caſe is its malignity abſo- 


Jutely infinite. For all vitious acts are not equal, but 
there is a great diſparity among them; which could 
not be unequal, if they were infinite. However, the 
malignity of fin is in its meaſure infinite : 1. Object ixely, 
becauſe it is committed againſt an infinite good. 2. 
Extenſwoely, in reſpect of duration, becauſe the biot or 
ſtain of fin endures for ever, unleſs it be purged a- 
way by the blood of Chriſt. And therefore there is 
in him a deſert of puniſhment, not abſolutely infinite, 
as to intenſeneſs of torments. (1.) Becauſe fuch a 
puniſhment is abſolutely impoflible ; for a finite crea- 
ture is not capable of infinite torments. (2.) Becauſe 
it would follow, that God could never fatisty his ju- 
ſtice, by inflicting condign puniſhment on the wicked, 
ſeeing they are incapahle of this puniſhment. Now, 


it is then abſurd to ſay, that any puniſhment is or 
Tight due to fin, which God could never inflict. (3.) 


Beeauſe it would follow, that an equal puniihmenc 
was due to all fins, or that all in fact were to be pu- 
niſhed alike : which is an abſurdity, and againſt Matth. 
Xi. 22. 24. The reaſon of this conſequence is, becauſe 
there neither is, nor can be any diſparity between in- 
finites. Nevertheleſs there is in fin a deſert of pu- 
niſhment in its meaſure infinite ; namely, in the ſame 
Ver. I. 1 | 
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manner that the malignity of it is infinite. That is, 

I. Objectively, ſo as to deprive man of the enjoyment 

of the infinite good, which is God. 2. Extenfrely, 
ſo that the puniſhment ſhall laſt for oo And * 


conſider this deſert of eternal pun 
as to conclude, that God does nothing iy =o 4 e- 
quity and juſtice, when he puniſhes the fins of men 
with eternal torments both of foul and body. Which 
the event ſhews, as I have made appear above, F 17. 

XLI. But I know not, if it can be determined, 
Tt cannot certainly be known, whether this eternity ought 
whether the juſtice of God ne- neceſſarily to conſiſt in the 
ceſſarily requires the eternal puniſhment of ſenſe, or whe- 
puniſhment of ſenſe ; 5 ther the 7 God may 
be ſatisſied by the eternal puniſhment of %%, in the 

annihilation of the ſinful creature. 1 his, — — 
may de faid with ſufficient probability and ſobri 
If God ſhall be pleaſed to continue in exiſtence 
ever, the ſinful creature, it is neceflary (without a ſa- 
tisfaction) that he for ever inflict puniſhment on him, 
not only the puniſhment of loſs, but likewiſe that of 
ſenfe. The — is, becauſe not only only the guilt of 
fin always remains; but alſo the ſtain with which fin, 
once committed, infects the ſoul, and which can never 
be purged out but by the blood of Chriſt. But it is im- 
poſſible, as we proved, F 22. 23. 24. that God ſhould 
admit man ſtained with tin, to communion with him- 
ielf : and it cannot be, that a rational creature, ex- 
cluded the enjoyment of the divine favour, ſhould not 
feel this indignation of God with the anguiſh. 
Confcience molt ſeverely laſhes the wretches for ha- 
ving ſquandered away the chief Which with no 
ſmall care we have alſo ſhewn, F 13. and the follow- 
ing ſections. 

XLII. But whether it be neceflary, that God ſhould 
or may be ſatisfied with the preſerve for ever the ſinful crea- 
annihilation of the finner. ture in a ſtate of exiſtence, I 
own I am ignorant. May it not, in its meaſure, be 
reckoned an infinite — if God ſhould picaſe 
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to doom man, who was by nature a candid:te for e- 
ternity, to total annihilation, from whence he ſhould 
never be ſuffered to return to life ? I know, God has 
now determined otherwiſe, and that with the higheſt 
juſtice. But it is queried, whether, agreeably to his 
juſtice, he might not have ſettled it in this manner: 
If thou, O man, ſinneſt, I will fruſtrate thy deſire of 
eternal happineſs, and of a bleſſed eternity, and, on 
the contrary, give thee up to eternal annihilation ? 


CHAP YL 
Of the Sacraments of the Covenant of Werks. 


I T hath pleaſed the bleſſed and almighty God, in e- 
very diſpenſation of his covenants, The advantages 
to confirm, by ſome ſacred {;mbols, the of ſucraments. 
certainty of his promiſes, and, at the fame time, to 
remind man, in covenant with him, of his duty: to 
which ſymbols eccleſiaſtical practice has long ſince gi- 
ven the name of Sacraments. This was certainly ap- 
pointed with an excellent deſign, by the all-wite God. 
For, 1. What God has made known concerning his cu- 
venant, is, by this means, propoſed to man's more ac- 
curate conſideration : ſince he has not only once and a- 
gain been inſtructed in the will of God by a heavenly 
oracle, but frequently, and almoſt daily, behaids witiz 
his eyes thoſe things, which, by heaven, are granted 
bim as pledges of the greateſt bleſſings. What belic- 
vers ſee with their eyes, uſually fink deeper into the 
ſoul, and leave clearer impreſſions of themſelves, than 
thoſe only which they hear with their ears. Elegant- 
ly to this purpoſe ſays Herodotus *, Men uſually give 
leſs credit to the cars than to the eyes. 2. Theſe ſymbols 
alſo tend to confirm our faith. For though nothing 
»Lib. 8 EY 
| . 
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can be thought of that deſerves more credit than the 
word of God; yet where God adds figns and ſeals to 
his infallible promiſes, he gives a twofold foundation 
to our faith. Thus he more abundantly ſhews unto the 
heirs of promiſe the immutability of bis counſel : that by 
two immutable things, in which it was impeſſible for God 
to lie, we might have a ſtrong conſolation *. 3. By 
means of this inſtitution, a holy man does, by the 
ſight, touch, and taſte of the ſacred ſymbols, attain 
to ſome ſenſe of eternal bleſſings, and accuſtoms him- 
ſelf, under the ſymbols, to a contemplation and fore- 
taſte of theſe things, to the plenary and immediate 
t-i:irion of which he will, one time or other, be ad- 
1:4 without any outward ſigns. 4. The man has 
in th e {:::ething continually to remind him of his 
duty : and as, from time to time, they preſent to his 
thoughts, and give him a prelibation of his Creator, 
fo at the fame time they refreſh his memory with 
thoſe very ſtrong obligations, by which he is bound 
to his covenant-God. And thus they are both a 
bridle to reſtrain him from fin, and a ſpur to quicken 
him chearfully to run that holy race, which he has 
| happily entered upon. 
II. God alſo granted to man ſuch fymbols under the 
There were four Covenant of works; concerning which we 
of theſe under are now to ſpeak, that nothing may be 
tae ccverant of wanting in this treatiſe : and, if I miſ- 
wy take not, there were four in all, which I 
reckon up in this order. 1. PaRADbIsE. 2. Ths TREE 
OF LIFE. 3. FHE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD 
AND EVIL, 4. THE SABBATH. In ſpeaking of each 
of theſe, I ſhall diſtinctly ſhew, Firſt, What good they 
ſignified and ſealed to man, with reſpect to God. Se- 
condly, What duty and obligation they reminded 
him of. ME 
which are to be ex. III. But I think it previouſly neceſ- 
lained ſo as not t ſary to obſerve, that it 13 altogether 
— 2 foreign to this treatiſe, and cut of its 
® Heb. vi. 17. 18. 
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place, to ſuch fignifications ei- thoſe under the co- 
ther of paradiſe, or of the tree of life, venant of grace. 
or of the Sabbath, as relate to the goſpel, the grace 
of Chriſt, and to glory as freely given to the elect 
by the Mediator and Spirit of grace. Here I obſerve, 
that men otherwiſe great have ſtumbled, who, when 
explaining the nature of thoſe ſacraments, too un- 
_ cautiouſly blend things belonging to a quite differ- 
ent covenant. Nothing is here to be brought in, 
which does not belong to the covenant of works, the 
promiſes of that covenant, and the duties of man 
under the fame : all which are moſt diſtinct from the 
_ covenant of grace. Here we are to ſay nothing of 
Chriſt, nothing of juſtifying faith in him, nothing of 
our ceaſing from our own works as impure, nor any 
thing of that reſt after the miſeries of this life. All 
theſe belong to another covenant. I do not indeed 
_ refuſe, that the unſearchable wiſdom of God did 
appoint and order theſe ſymbols in ſuch a manner, 
that the remembrance of them, after the fall, might 
be able to inſtruct man in many things relating to 
the covenant of grace, and its Mediator. Thus, ac- 
cording to Paul, we obſerve in the firſt Adam, a type 
of the ſecond; in Eve curiouſly formed out of A- 
dam's rib while aſleep, a type of the church, as it were, 
taken from Chriſt in virtue of his death ; and in the 
firſt marriage a great myſtery, which regards Chrilt 
and the church. Theſe things, however, were neither 
known to nor thought of by Adam in the ſtate of na- 
ture; nor are they to be mentioned in a diſcourſe on 
the ſacraments of the covenant of works. Having pre- 
miſed theſe things, let us now inquire into each particu- 
lar with all the care poſſible, beginning with paradiſe. 
IV. It is far from our deſign, elaborately to inquire 
into the fituation and topography of A (tort deſeription 
paradiſe. Let it ſuffice to obierve, that f paradite. 
it was a garden, and a moſt igrecable incloſure, plant- 
ed by God himſelf, toward the eaſt, in Eden, a moſt 
fertile region, and abounding in a Kinds of dèlights, 
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as very learned men think, near Haran, the mart of 
Arabia, at the conflux of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
not far from Meſopotamia. Which was watered with 
four rivers, waſhing, by many windings and mean- 
ders, the moſt fertile orchard. When man was form- 
ed from the earth without paradiſe, he was introdu- 
ced by God as a new gueſt into this place, with 
that he might afterwards give an account of his ſteward- 
ſhip and care. Here he wanted nothing that could 
contribute to the proper pleaſures of this life, God fre- 
quently revealing himſelf to man, and familiarly ad- 
mitting him to the ſweeteſt fellowſhip with himſelf. 
Moſes alſo mentions the gold and the precious ſtones 
of that country, as of the beſt kind, and in the preat- 
eſt plenty. What now was the meaning and myſti- 
cal fignification of all theſe things? | 
Tue deliehtfal V. Firſt, In general, the pleaſantneſs 
2 . 
fruĩtfulneis of pa- Of this place, every moment ſetting be- 
radiſe ſignified fore man the moſt profuſe bounty of 
the more nor the Deity, and exhibiting the ſame to 
_ yore or the enjoyment of all his ſenſes, aſſured 
* 2 | him, that he was to expect another re- 
ſidence far more noble and - where he ſhould 
not, as now, enjoy his Gad and in the crea- 
tures, but immediately delight in his Creator, to his 
being fully ſatisfied with his likeneſs. For, if God 
now conferred upon him ſuch things while on his 
journey, and before the courſe of his appointed trial 
was finiſhed ; what might he not, nay what ought he 
not, to promiſe himſelf from that immenſe munifi- 
cence, after, having acted his part well, with the bold- 
neſs of aſking his moſt ample recompenſe, he had ac- 
quired the right of approaching his rewarder? Was 
not the Lord, amidſt this abundance, that lacked no- 
thing pertaining to this animal life, frequently addreſ- 
ling him, How ſhall I one day place thee 
ſons, if thou conſtantly continueſt obedient tomy voice? 
If there is ſo much ſweetneſs in theſe created rivulets 
of my goodneſs, in which now thou ſwimmeſt with 
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ceeding great reward. And certainly, 
Adam to have been ſtupid, | 

bght, he could not but have fu 
VI. The ſcripture declares, that by paradiſe is ſigni- 
fied the ſeat of perfect bliſs, when it calls Hence heaven is 
heaven, the habitation of the bleiſed, by called paradiſe. 
the name of paradiſe . A manner of expreſſioa com- 
monly uſed by the Holy Ghoſt, by which the names 
of the ſign, and the thing fignified, of the type and 
antitype, are mutually exchanged. The Jews them- 
ſelves ſaw this, reer 
of abſolutely- perfect happineſs, Ty and ry , Eden 
and the garden of Eden; and no wiſh was more fre- 
quent among them, than this, Let hrs reft, that is, 
the place of his reſt, be Eden. There is alſo a moſt 
ſuitable analogy between paradiſe and heaven, which 
we are now more expreſsly and particularly to ſhew. 
VII. 1. Paradiſe was a garden planted by God him- 
ſelf, to be the reſidence of man formed after The avalogy 
the Civine image. Heaven is a place made between them. 
and x repared by the fame God for the eternal abode of 
man, atter he has added conſtancy to his other vir- 
tues, and ſo has in himſelf the full image of God, 
where his holineſs ſhall be unchangeable. As there- 
fore it was incumbent on man to acknowledge the 
hand and moſt munificent bounty of his God in this 
terreſtrial habitation ; ſo he was ſtill far more evident- 
ly to experience the fame in the celeſtial abode of hK 
oly ſurpaſſed. 


a place of 


Luke xxili. 43, 2 Cor. xi. 4. 
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tries in 8 —— . oy ao A bt 
And Ezekiel, propheſyin ture extraordinary 
plenty of the earth, ſays, that the earth. which before 
that was lying waſte, ſhould be as the garden of E- 
den f. And what is grander than that promiſe of Iſai- 
ah, For the Lord ſhall comfort Zion; he will comfort all 
her waſte places, and he will make her wilderneſs like E- 
den, and ber deſert lite the garden of the Lord ; joy and 
gladneſs ſhall be found therein, thankſgromg, and the 
voice of melody? From which words it is clear, that 
nothing was wanting in paradiſe, in its primitive ſtate, 
to give the completeſt pleaſure to man. But much 
leſs will any thing be wanting in heaven to the moſt 
abſolutely perfect happineſs. The pleaſures of which 
will far more exceed thole of this terreſtrial garden, 
than heaven itſelf exceeds the earth in its height. For 
iſe had thoſe things, which diſcovered its imper- 
fection, ſuch as thofe that belonged to this animal life, 
all which will be wholly excluded heaven, where is 
Fulneſs of joys, T YAC ||. 3. In paradiſe flowed the 
moſt limpid ſtreams, watering and fertilizing the gar- 
den, where-ever it was neceſſary. In heaven there is 
a pure river of water of life, clear as cryſtal, proceeding 
out of the throne of God 4. By which circumlacution 
are ſignified the gifts of the Holy Spirit, a few drops 
of which are indeed granted here, but with which the 
bleſſed will be intoxicated to a perfect joy. 4. Moſes 
alſo mentions guld, bdellium, and the onyx-ſtone, 
which were found in that region +. In heaven there 
will be ſpiritual treaſures, with which no gold, no to- 
paz, nor any of the precious ſtones of the whole earth, 
can any wile be compared. 5. In paradiſe there were 


trees, both beautiful and uſeful. In heaven there are 
precious things, both pleafant to the fight, and excel- 
| lent for uſe. Above all, there were the two trees, of 
knowledge and of life. But in the heavenly kingdom, 
there is true and perfect knowledge, and that life 


* Gen. xiii. 10. + Chap. xxxvi. 35. f Chap. li. 3. || Pfal. xvi. 
11. + Rev. xxii. 345 =. Gen, ii. 11. 12. | 
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which 1s really and em ſo. 6. Man being 
firſt created in the carth, was tranſlated into paradiſe, 
as the better reſidence. For, if I miſtake not, the 
words of Moſes intimate this, And there he put the man 
whom he had formed *. Compare Gen. iii. 23. where, 
after his fin, he is ſaid to be ſent forth from the garden 
of Eden, to till the ground, from whence he was taken. 
In like manner alſo, man was in due time to be tranſ- 
lated from that natural eye iy in which he 
was created, to another altogether ſupernatural and 
heavenly : of which this deſirable tranſlation from earth 
to paradiſe reminded him; which Zanchius alſo obſer - 
ved on Gen. ü. 15. 8 alſo Muſculus. 7. Had not 
man been innocent, be would have had no place in 
Thas garden did not bear him when once 
tainted with Gin. So net hing that defileth can enter into 
heaven . That is the habitation of God's holineſs and 

lary . 8. In paradiſe man enjoyed the familiar fei- 
fowlhi p of his God: and in this ſenſe paradiſe might 
alio be * yled the garden of God, as God dwelt there, 
delighting himſelf in the work of his hands, and eſpe- 
cially in man himſelf; to whom as it was a pleaſure to 
man. to be thus near and familiar, ſo it was a delight 
to God. But in heaven, the habitation of his maje- 
ſty, God will be always preſent with man, and give 
himſelf, in the moſt familiar manner poſſible, to be 
ſeen and enjoyed by him. 
2 As 2 was ſuited to ſet forth all theſe 
things to man, fo, in like manner, the FRY 
uſe & this pledge reminded him of ſe- => 1 
veral duties. And firſt, he hence learn- taught man to a- 
| ed, that he ought not to ſeek for his ſpire after more 
good and felicity in any thing upon Pe 
earth, which, when appearing even moſt perfect, diſ- 
covers its own imperfections ; ſuch as this animal life 
in paradiſe, that was to be recruited continually with 
meat, drink, and a fucceflion of ſleeping and waking. 
By which means he was taught to aſpire after a great- 


Gen. ii. 8, + Rev. xx3. 7. III. Is. 15. 
Vor.l. 1 1 
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er happineſs, namely, the immediate fruition of his 
God; in the ſeeking after which happineſs, the prin- 
cipal holineſs of a traveller conſiſts. For you love God 
above all things, if you ardently pant after an intimate 
union with him. NO 
IX. Secondly, Since this paradiſe was given to man 
The keeping and to be cultivated and kept, the Lord 
culture of it for- thereby reminded him, that he took no 
dade idleneſs. yleafure in a lazy idleneſs, but in an ac- 
tive induſtry. His will was, that man ſhould employ 
his labour and care upon the garden, that he might 
have ſomething to do, and in which he might conti- 
nually experience the goodneſs and providence of his 
Creator. He did not chuſe, that angels themſelves 
ſhould be idle, whom he made miniſtering ſpirits. And 
ſo he aſſigned to man the care of cultivating and keep- 
ing paradiſc, that he might have ſomething to em- 
- ploy himſelf in the works of God; juſt as a king's fon 
has ſome office aſſigned him, left he ſhould become in- 
dolent by an excets of pleaſures, honour, and riches. 
Thus he became obliged to be conformed to his God 
by the pureſt actings, and to be employed about the 
very work of God's hands, till he ſhould come to en- 
joy an eternal ſabbath with hamſelf. 
X. Thirdly, This alſo had a further reſpect to him- 
It had alſo a felf. For, 1. As paradiſe was the pledge 
myſtical f6gai- of heaven, ſo the careful keeping of it re- 
ncation. minded him to have heaven continually in 
his mind and thoughts. 2. The labour and culture of 
paradiſe taught him, that only he that labours, and does 
that which is acceptable to God, can get to the hea- 
venly habitation. 3. He was alſo inſtructed to keep 
his foul for God, as a moſt pleaſant garden, cultivated 
like the paradiſe of God, and ſhew thoſe trees of 
virtues, which God planted, as producing the moſt 
excellent fruits, that is, works proceeding from good 
habits : that ſo the Lord might come into this his gar- 
den, and eat his pleaſant fruits x. 4. It pointed out 
Cant. iv. 49. 
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to him, that he ſhould, above all things, ſolicitouſly 
keep his ſoul, that garden of God, leſt any wild beaſts 
of depraved paſſions ſhould break in, to lay every 
thing therein waſte. And when God faid to him, 
Keep this my garden, may he not at the fame time be 
ſuppoſed to fay, Neep thy heart with all diligence, or a- 
bove all keeping *? 5. The keeping of paradiſe im- 
_ poſed an anxious ſolicitude upon him, nc: to do any 
thing againſt God, leſt, as a bad gardener being thruit 
out of the garden, he ſhould in that diſcern a mclan- 
choly ſymbol of his own excluſion from heaven. We 
then conclude, that man, being with joy and exulta- 
tion admitted into paradiſe, was bound, and was will- 
ing to be bound, to perform all theſe things to God, 
and ſo, upon entering into paradiſe, bound himſelf, 
as by a facrament, to theſe duties, 
Xl. Now follows the conſideration of the TREE or 
LIFE : but whether a /ing/e tree, or an The tree of lite, 
entire ſpecies of trees, is a queſtion a- whether it was cne 
mong the learned, Some think that tree, or an entire 


the former, which is indeed the com- ſpecies. 


mon opinion, is founded on no probable reaſon; and 
ſuppote it more ſuitable to the goodneſs of God, that 
ſuch a beautiful and uſeful tree ſhould be in the view of 
his favourite, in as many parts of the incloſure as poſ- 
ſible, They allo allege the divine benediction f, by 
which God conferred on all trees the virtue of mult- 
plying themſelves. But they chiefly inſiſt on Rev. 
xxii. 2. where John pitches the tree of life on each ſice 
of the river, which they compare with Ezek, xlvii. 


12. Others, on the contrary, do not think it probable, * 


that it was an entire ſpecies : Firit, becauſe the uni- 
verſal particle, 72 all, is not added as before, when 
Moſes would expreſs many things of the ſame ſpecies, 
or many ſpecies themſelves. Next, becauſe it is faid 
to have been placed in the middle of the garden, ſo as 
to have the otber trees ſurrounding it in order. 'Ta 
the paſſages alleged from the Apocalypſe and Ezekiel, 
® Prov, iv. 23. oy Gen. i, 11, 12, 
2 
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they anſwer, that John ſpeaks onlyin the fingular num- 
ber, both in that place, and Rev. ii. 7. and that one 
tree could y be faid to ſtand in the midſt of the 
Fſreet, and on both ſides of the river, becauſe the river 
run through the midſt of the ſtreet, and becauſe that 
lingle tree extended its roots and branches to each fide, 
ſo that there was no defect on either fide. They like- 
wiſe conclude from its being a that it muſt be a 
ſingleone; becauſe Chriſt is one. But Ezekiel ſaw many 
on the bank of the river, repreſenting the church mi- 
litant ; becauſe though one Chriſt quickens the church, 
yet it is by ſeveral means he now communicates life to 
the elect. Theſe are the arguments on both ſides. If 
any ſhould defire our jud — we are of opinion, 
that the ents of neither ſide have the force of a 
dementiration ; but, from the conſideration of its be- 
ing a type, we rather incline to the more common 0- 
inion. 
, XII. Whether this tree was endued with a fingular 
Whether it had a natural virtue above others, ſo as to re- 
virtue beyond other ſtore with equal perfection the 
trees. mioiſture conſumed by the excef- 
five heat, perfectly to cure the diſorders of the body, 
who can certainly tell ? who can obſtinately deny ? 
To aſcribe to it a medicinal virtue againſt diſeaſes, 
does not appear ſuitable to the ſtate of innocent man. 
For diſeaſes and ſickly infirmities are only the effects 
of ſin. But nothing ſure is more NA than that 
paradoxical and altogether untheological aſſertion of 
Socinus, that Adam, by the — 4 of that food, 
would have prolonged his life to a much longer pe- 
riod than God chole he ſhould, had he not been de- 
prived of the opportunity of reaching forth his hand 
to that tree. As if God when he expelled man out 
of paradiſe, and ſaid, Le he put forth his hand, and 
take alſa of the tree of life, and live for ever , was ap- 
prehenſive, that man, upon taſting again of that tree, 


Gen. iii. 22, 
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ſhould live for ever, notwithſtanding his will and 
threatening ; wich is downright blaſphemy. For, by 
theſe words, God only intended to reſtrain the vain 
thoughts of man, now become ſuch a fool, as to i- 
magine that, by the uſe of that tree, he could repair 
the loſs he had ſuſtained by fin ; or, as if the bare 
uſe of the facrament, or the opus operatum, as it is 
called, could be of any advantage, without the thin 
Gonibed. And, by driving man from that ou | 
ſign of immortality, he cut him off from all hopes of 
ſalvation by that covenant, of which that tree was a2 
ſymbol. However, there muſt be ſome great reaſon, 
why that tree obtained this delignation : which we 
will now inquire into. | 
IIII. The tree of life ſignified the Son of God, not 
indeed as he is Chriſt and Me- it ſignif ed the Son of God, 
| diator, = conſideration be- as the fountain of true life. 
tar to another covenant), but in as much as 
be is the life of man in every condition, and the 
fountain of all happineſs. O how well was it ſpo- 
ken by one, who ſaid, that it became God from the 
firſt to repreſent by an outward ſign, that perſon 
whom he loves, and for whoſe glory he has made and 
does make all things; nay, ts whom be ſheweth all 
things that he doth, that he may alſo do likewiſe , as the 
author of life to man; that man, even then, might 
acknowledge him as ſuch; and afterwards, when he 
was to be manifeſted as his Saviour and Phyfician, 
Adam and his poſterity might bring him to remem- 
brance, as exhibited by a ſymbol at the v 
ning! As in fact it has happened, that they whe de⸗ 
lieve Moſes, the prophets, and the goſpel, avow, that 
in the deginning there was no life but in him, for 
whoſe glory to be diſplayed in the work of ſalvation, 
the earth was alſo made. Wherefore Chriſt is called 
the Tree of Life f. What indeed he now is by his 
merit and ef:cacy as Mediator, he would have always 


John v. 19. t Rev. x. 2. 
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been as the Son of God, of the ſame ſubſtance with 
his Father. For as by him man was created, and ob- 
tained an animal life, fo, in like manner, he would 
have been transformed by him and bleſſed with a 
heavenly life. Nor could he have been the life of 
the ſinner, as Mediator, unleſs he had likewiſe been 
the life of man in his holy ſtate as God; having life 
in himſelf, and being life itſelf. 

XIV. The fruit of this tree, charming all the ſenſes 
The fruit fignified With its unparalleled beauty, ſignified 
the pleaſure of di- the ſures of divine love, with 
vine love. which happy man was one day to be 
fully regaled, and which never cloy, but, with their 
ſweet vanety, do always quicken the appetite. In 
this ſenſe, wiſdom is ſaid — be a tree of life to them 
that lay hold of her *. Becauſe the ſtudy and practice 
of true wiſdom fills the ſoul with an ineffable pleaſure. 
XV. Moreover, it was man's duty, 1. Attentively 
The duties of man to conſider this tree, as pleaſant to the 
with regard to this eyes f, and to contemplate therein the 
0. perfections of the Son of God, whoſe 
= hteſt viſion was one day to complete his happineſs. 

y the uſe and enjoyment of this tree, to teſtify 
his commnnion with the Son of God, and acknow- 
ledge him as the author of the life be longed for; 
Which, though innocent, he was to ſeek after, not in 
himſelf, but in God, as a liberal rewarder. 3. He him- 
ſelf, in imitation of the Son of God, and as in com- 
munion with him, onght to be as a tree of life to his 
wife and poſterity, by giving them holy advice and 
example, as a plant of the garden of God, a partaker 
of the divine life, and as miniſtering to the life of his 
* The fruit of the righteous i is a tree of life 1. 

XVI. Beſides the tree of life, Moſes ſpeaks of ano- 
The tree of know- ther tree, deriving its name from THE 
ledge whether a KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND EVIL, con- 
lictament. cerning whoſe name and u'e we began 
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to ſpeak, chap. mi. C 20. 21. That it was 
for man's is undoubted : but whether it was 
alfo a ſymbol of the covenant, is diſputed. I. 
own, I ſee no reaſon why this ſhould be denied. For 
all the requiſites to conſtitute a ſymbol of a covenant 
here concur. We have an external _ 
inſt ituted b God: we have the thing 
gether with a beautiful . 
memorial of man's duty: all which fully conſtitute 
the nature of a ſacred fymbol, or facrament. 

XVII. The external ſign was a certain tree inthe midſt of 
the garden, good for find, pleaſant to the The outward fign, 
eyes, and to be defired to make one wiſe &. and its uſe. | 
The uſe of this fign was twofold. 1. That it 
de attentively viewed and confidered by man, with 

he carefully meditates on the myſtical fignification of 
this tree. For that end it was ſo beautiful and fo de- 
ſirable to the view, and in the midſt of the 
garden, where man moſt frequently reſorted. 2. 
That, from a relig1 obedience, he ſhould abſtain 
from eating of it, thereby acknowledging God's ab- 
ſolute dominion over him, and his expectation of an- 
other world, in which he ſhould be forbid nothing 
truly deſirable. 


XVIII. The thing ſignified was in like manner two- 
fold, the ſealing both of the promiſe and The thing fig- 
the threatening of the covenant. For its »ified. 

being called the tree of knowledge of good, intimated, 
that man, if from a principle of love he obeyed this 
probationary precept, ſhould come to the knowledge, 
ſenſe, and fruition of that good which is truly and 
excellently ſo, and the full knowledge of which is on- 
ly obtainable by ſenſe and enjoyment. On the other 
hand, when called the tree of the knowledge of evil, 
thereby is ſignified, that man, if found diſobedient, 
ſhould be doomed to the greateſt calamity, the ex- 
ceeding evil and wretchedneſs of which he ſhould at 
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laſt know by experience. And even 
other —_— would not have this tree 
bol of the divine covenant, do confeſs this. 
XII. There was here a very plain memorial of du- 
It put man in mind ty. For this tree taught, 1. That 
of his duty. man was ſincerely to contemplate and 
deſire the chief good; but not to endeavour after it, 
unleſs in the manner and way preſcribed by heaven; 
nor here to give into his own reaſonings, plau- 
ſible ſoever they might appear. 2. That man's hap- 
pineſs was not to be placed in things pleaſing to the 
ſenſes of the body; and that there is another and a 
quite different ing „Which can ſatiate 
the ſoul, and is of itſelf fu t to the conſumma- 
tion of happineſs. 3. That God was the moſt ablolute 
Lord of man, whoſe fole will, ex by his law, 
ſhould be the rule and di of all the appe 

tites of the ſoul, and of all the motions of the body. 4. 
That there is no attaining to a life of true happineſs, but 

by perfect obedience. 5. That even man in innocence 
was to behave with a certain religious awe, when con- 
verſing with his God, leſt he ſhould fall into fin. — 

theſe add what we have already obſerved, chap. ii 
 F2r. 

XX. That very accurate and great divine Hierony- 
The opinion of mus Zanchius, after giving a hiſtory 
Zanchius examined. of theſe trees, expreiles their myſti- 
cal fignification in theſe words: © Moreover, theſe 
« two trees in the midit of paradiſe, and near each 
* cther, were very evident types of the law and g0- 
«© ſpel, or of Chriit. The law declares what is good 
« and what is evil: Chriſt is the true and eternal life. 
«© Both were in the midſt of paradiſe, becauſe the 
law and Chriſt, in the mid of the church, are al- 
«© ways to be propoſed to the ſons of Adam. One 
& near the other, becauſe the law leads to Chriſt &.“ 
I cannot fully expreſs, what reverent thonghts J have 

De creat. hom. lib. i. c. 1. 6 


a ſym- 
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of this great divine, whoſe commentaries I exceeding- 
by gyro to thoſe newfangled comments, with which 
minds of ſtudents are at this day diſtracted and led 
aſtray. Nevertheleſs, theſe expreſſions ſeem to be more 
ingenious, than folid and judicious. For, under the 
covenant of works, Adam neither had, nor was 
it nec he ſhould have, any facraments which re- 
ſpected Chriſt, the goſpel, and grace. This, howe- 
ver, may be ſaid in excuſe of theſe and the like thin vs, 
which often occur even in the moſt learned authc rs, 
that-though theſe things were not propoſcd at firſt to 
man in innocence, in order to repreſent to him the 
grace of Chriſt, yet they were ſo wiſely ordered by 
God, that man, by reflecting upon them, could, after 
the fall, diſcover in them ſome dark reſemblance of 
thoſe things, which God afterwards, by a new pro- 
miſe, was pleaſed to reveal, CES 
XXI. Other learned men have not thought proper 
to reckon the tree of knowledge among , arguments 
the ſymbols and ſeals of the covenant of of —— 8 
works; being chiefly fwayed to this opi- uy, that the tree 
nion by the following reaſons, 1. Be- of Kknowle:ge 
cauſe all facraments are given for uſe ; W 
but man was forbid the uſe of this tree. 2. Becauſe 
ſacraments are ſigns of a bleſſing, which they ſeal to 
thoſe who uſe them in a proper way ; but this tree 
ſealed no blefling to any who ſhould uſe it, but rather 
brought a curſe upon that uſe. Theſe conſiderations, 
however, are not of that weight, that we ſhould 
therefore depart from the more received opinion. 
And it is eaſy to anſwer both theſe arguments, 
not only from the truth of the thing ittelf, but 


alſo from the very hypotheſes of theſe learned men. 


XXII. It is indeed true, that all ſacraments were gi- 
ven for uſe; but it is alſo certain, that The uſe of ome ſi- 
the external uſe of all ſacraments 1s not craments conſiſled 
after one and the fame manner. All in contemplation. 
are not granted to the mouth and palate. There are 
ſacraments, whoſe uſe conſiſts in the contempla- 
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tion of the ſign, and meditation on the thing 
ſigniſied. Some learned writers maintain, that 
the rainbow was not a ſymbol only of the cecume- 
nical or gencral covenant with the whole earth, but 
alſo of the covenant of grace in Chriſt; and 
thinl:, that the colours of the rainbow, the red, the. 
fiery, and the green, denote, that, by blood, ho- 
Eneſs and mercy are united. But we can conceive no 
other ſacramental uſe of the rainbow, beſides the con- 
templation of it. In like manner, they place the bra- 


zen ſerpent among the ſacraments of the Old Teſta- 


ment, whoſe uſe conſiſted only in the beholding of it. 
Nay, they are of opinion concerning the tree of life 
itſelf, that it was not promiſcuouſly to be uſed by 
man, fince ts him alone that overcometh, it is given to eat 
of the tree of life -l. Whence,” fay they, © it does 


* not appear that Adam touched it before the fall: 
. nay, the contrary is rather evident.“ And yet they 


ſay, that it was the firſt and moſt ancient repreſenta- 


tion of the Son of God, and of the life to be poſſeſſed 


through him. Nothing then hinders the tree of 
knowledge from being alfo called a ſymbol of the co- 
venant, though propoſed only to be looked at by 
man, though he was never to eat of it. 

XXIII. I go a ſtep farther, and fay, that there is no 
It is not abſurd to ablurdity, ſhould ſuch a facrament be 
lin, that a facra- appointed, whuſe uſe ſhould conſiſt in 
ment may be uſed à religious abſtinence. Nor ſhould 


dy holy abſtinence. thoſe learned men, if conſiſtent with 
themſelecs, be averſe to this opinion. The de- 


<« luge,“ ſay they, from which Noah was preſer- 
ved, muſt needs be reckoned among the types. 
Now, the uſe of the waters, in reſpect to Noah, con- 
liſted in this, that they were neither to touch him and 
his, to their hurt; nor force themſelves into the ark, 
in which he was ſhut up: as the waters of the Red ſea 


| likewiſe ſigniſied the ſame thing, in the ſame manner, 


th Ilrael. Nay, what may ſeem juſtly ftrange, theſe 
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Yeatned men fay, that the firſt ſacrament of the co- 
venant of grace was the ejectment of Adam out of 
4 paradiſe, and the barring up his acceſs to the tree 
« of life: or, as one is pleaſed to expreſs himſeif, 
« The firſt facrament was the tree of life, which, 
te though at firſt it regarded the covenant of works, 
© and excluſion from it was the puniſhment of fallen 
© man: nevertheleſs, that very excluſion was, at the 
„ ſame time, a ſign of the grace and goodneſs of 
God.“ I would beg of thoſe very learned men, to 
explain to me in what the facramental uſe of the tree 
of life was to have conſiſted under the covenant of 
grace, after man was expelled paradiſe, and that tree 
was no longer to be in his view. There is here no o- 
ther uſe but a myſtical abſtinence and deprivation. 
And thus, we imagine, we have fully anſwered the 
firit argument. 
XXIV. Let us now conſider the ſecond : and we fay, 
it is not inconſiſtent with the nature of ſa- 
craments, to ſeal death and condemna- , BT. EP: 
tion, to thoſe who unduly and irregular- oF 8 
ly uſe them. For ſince the covenant of ments, to al 
God with man is ratived, not only by the death o: 
promiſes, but alſo by certain threatenings _ age" ana 
| belonging to it, and ſacraments are the OO. 
ſeals of the whole covenant, it ſeals alto threatenings t. 
the profane abuſers of them. When a man partakes d? 
the ſacraments, he comes under an oath and curſe, ant 
makes himſelf liable to puniſhment, if he deals 
treacherouſly. To ſay nothing of the ſacraments ot 
the covenant of works, the very ſacraments of the 
covenant of grace, are the ſavour of death unto death to 
hypocrites and profane perſons, who, in the bread and 
wine of the euchariſt, eat and drink damnation to the u- 
ſelves *. But it is not true, that the tree of know- 
ledge ſealed only death; for it alfo ſealed life and hap- 
pineſs. It was the tree of knowledge, not only cf c- 
dil, but of geod. This theſe learned men themielvcs 
* 1 Cor. xi. 27. 29. 1 


natural defire after; even eternal liſe and conſummate bap- 
prneſs. Whence we conclude, that, notwithſtanding 


 awork which he had made. 
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acknowledge, while they write, that had Adam obey- 
ed, he would, upon his trial, have come to the knowledge 
and ſenſe of his good, to which he was called, and had a 


theſe reaſonings, we may juſtly reckon the tree of 
knowledge among the ſacraments of the covenant of 
wor ks. : | > 


CH AF. 
Of the firſt Sabbath. 


The hiſtory of the firſt E faid, that the firſt ſab- 
ſabbath, and the plan bath was the fourth ſacra- 


of this diſſertation. ment of the covenant of works. In 


order to treat ſomewhat more fully on this, it will 
not be improper to make it the ſubject of a whole 
chapter. Moſes gives us the hiſtory of it, in theſe 


words: And on the ſeventh day Gad ended his work which 
he had made: and he reſted on the ſeventh day from all his 
And God bleſſed the ſeventh 
day, and ſanctied it; becauſe that in it be bud reſted 


from all his werk which God created and made *, The 


more fully to underſtand thefe words, and from them 
to anſwer our deſign, we ſhall diſtinctly diſcuſs theſe 
three things. 1. Inquire, whether what is here faid 
about ſanttifying and bleſſing the ſeventh day, ought to 


de applied ta that fl day, which immediately follow- 


ed upon the ſix days of the creation, and which was 
the firſt that ſhone on the works of God when com- 
pleted; or, whether it be neceſſary to have recourſe 


to an anticipation, by which we may lock upon thoſe 


things as ſpoken of the day, on which, many ages af- 
ter, the manna was given in the wilderneſs, 2. We 
mall explain the nature of that firſt ſabbath. 
and laſtly, point out in what reſpect it was a ſacra - 
ment. 5 


Gen. ii. 2. 3, 
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II. It is too well known to be mentioned, that the 
firſt of theſe points has been mat- "I 
ter of great diſpute among divines, of de picking and fance 
without coming to any determina- tify lag the ſeventh day, 
tion to this day; nor do I chuſe to the controverſy relating 
unravel what they have faid. I ſhall jo _— be 
only obſerve, that perhaps the par- 
ties might eaſily agree, did we know, what we are to 
underſtand by ſanctiſying and bleſſing the ſeventh day, 
mentioned by Moſes : and which we ſhall preſently 
conſider. But if we ſuppoſe in general, that God 
reſted on the ſeventh day from his work, that is, not 
only defiſted from creating new ſpecies of creatures, 
but acquieſced and took complacency in the work which 
he had now finiſhed, eſpecially in man, who was form- 
ed after his image, and furniſhed with thoſe faculties, 
by which he was enabled to acknowledge and celebrate 
the perfections of God ſhining forth in his works; 
and that he ſet this his reſting before man as a pattern, 
by which he ſhould be taught to acquieſce in nothing 
but in God, for whom he was created; pleaſe him- 
ſelf in nothing, but in glorifying God, which is the 


end of his creation: moreover, that he ſanctißed this 


day, of which we are ſpeaking, by commanding it to 
be employed by man for that facred work, adding 4 
promiſe, that all that time thus employed by man, 
thould be highly bed to him: if, I fay, we thus in 
general ſuppoſe, as all theſe things are evidently truth, 
there is good hope, that all equitable judges will al- 
low, that we adhere to the ſimplicity of the letter, 
and interpret this hiſtory of Moſes, as the narrative 
of a thing done at that time, which the holy prophet 
was then deſcribing. 
III. I am glad to find the celebrated Cocceius aſſent 
to this. His words are theſe *: The opinion of Coc- 
* Some imagine, that this verſe, ceius and Burman con - 
(namely 3.) is put by way of an- ccrning anticipaon. 
6 cicipation.—-But it is not probable, that Moſes, in 
9 In Gen. ii. f 6. 
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&* recording this blefling and ſanQtification, did by 
any means ſpeak concerning the original 
te but only concerning the Jewiſh ſabbath. This is 
& plainly doing — 1 to the text, if one day be 
* underſtood, which God bleſſed and ſanctiſied, and 
& another, on which he reſted from his work. And 
the very eloquent Burman, though inclining to an 
anticipation, yet owns, that the words of Moſes may 
& be underſtood of that perpetnal ſabbath, the ſe- 
« yenth day after the creation, which firſt ſaw the 
«© works of God perfected, and moſt auſpiciouſly ſhone 
* on the world, whence it is faid to be pecuharly bleſ- 
ce ſed by God, and afterwards to be celebrated and 
« fanctified by man, for all ages to come *.” See the 
ſame author, de æconomia fæderum Dei, F 208. 209. 
We ſhall ſay no more on this, as we could rather with 
to ſee the orthodox agreeing among themſelves, than 
contending with one another. And indeed this muſt 
be acknowledged, it we would properly explain, in 
what manner this Sabbath was a ſacrament of the co- 
venant of works. 

IV. The beſt Hebrew authors, on whoſe authori- 
The moſt eminent ty thoſe of the oppolite opinion are 
Hebrew do&ors wont to build, agree with us in this 
againſt this anti- diſpute. For in the Talmud they in 
pation. quire, why man was created on the e- 
vening of the ſabbath ; and of the three reaſons they 
give, this is the laſt ; © that he might immediately en- 
ter on performing the command.“ The famous 
Ludovicus de Dieu, mentioning theſe words, on Gen. 
1. 27. adds, by way of explication; © For ſince the 
* fabbath immediately ſucceeded the creation of man, 
e he immediately entered on the command of fanc- 
4 tifying the ſabbath.” Baal Hatturim, after vari- 
ous interpretations of this paſſage, alſo ſubjoins this 
other; “In the hour, that he created the world, he 
bleſſed the ſabbath and the world.” Jarchi alſo men- 


® Synop. theol. rein 
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tions this opinion, though himſelf was otherwiſe mind- 
ed; What would the world have been without reſt ? 
« On the coming of the ſabbath came reſt, and thus 


« at length the work was finiſhed and completed.” 
By which he intimates, that the inititution of the 


ſabbath was joined to the completing of the works of 
God. There are alſo ſome Jews, who will have Pfal. 
xcii. whoſe title is, a P/alm, or ſeng, for the ſabbatb- 
day, to have been compoſed by Adam. For thus the 
Chaldee paraphraſes ; * A hymn and ſong, which the 
“ firſt man faid of the ſabbath.” And R. Levi *, 
« The firſt man ſpoke this pſalm, and from his time 
« jt was buried in oblivion, but Moſes came and re- 
« newed it,” Now l bring theſe teſtimonies to ſhew, 
that they ſpeak too confidently, who aſſert, that it is 
running counter to the unanimous opinion of the 
Jews, for any to inſiſt, that the precept of the ſab- 
bath was enjoined on the firſt man. Whoever wants 
more to this purpoſe, may conſult Seiden de jure na- 

turæ, &c. lib. mi. c. 13. A 

V. Theſe things being ſuppoſed, we are further to 
inquire, in what the nature of the The explication of the na- 
firſt ſabbath did conſiſt. Here, ture of the firſt Sabbath. 
again, the learned run into very different opinions. 
} now take it to be my province, to lay down ſuch 
propoſitions, to which, it is to be hoped, that the or- 
thodox, who are lovers of truth, will without diſſi- 
culty give their aſſent. 

VI. We are to diſtinguiſh, firſt, between the reſt of 
God, and the reſt of man, which God en- e ..c-... 
Joined to him, and recommended by his ton between 
own example: in which manner alſo Paul God's ret 
diſtinguiſhes, He alſo hath ceaſed from his and man's. 

_ 007 works, as God did from his f. | 

VII. The reſt of God conſiſted, not only in his cea- 
ng from the work of any new creation, God's reſt where- 
but allo in that fweet ſatisfaction and in it confiſt;. 
delight he had in the demonſtration of his own attri- 

la Bereſchit Rabba, ſect. 22. at the end. + Heb. iv. 10. 
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butes and perfections, which were gloriouſly diſplayed 
in the work he had now finiſhed, after he had added 
2 luſtre to tłis inferior world, by beſtowing upon it a 
moſt excellent inhabitant, who was to be a careful 
or, and the herald and proclaimer of the per- 
fections of his Creator, and in whom 2 de- 
held , Tins Jotns aurs avevyegiacy 10 [M Fulgence 
of Bis joy CL GAs it is ſaid *, pA — the 
Event h day be reſted, and was refre/bed ; not as if he was 
fatigued, but as rejoicing in his work ſo happily com. 
leted, and in which he beheld what was worthy of 
is labour. | 

VIII. God having reſted on the ſeventh day, ſancti- 
| God ſanfiied the ſe. ted it, as well by example, as by pre- 
venth. day, both by cept. By example, in as much as he 
exampleand precept. brought man, whom he had newly 
formed, to the contemplation of his works, and re- 
yealed to him both himſelf and his perfections, that he 
might love, thank, praiſe, and glorify him, And 
indeed, becauſe God reſted on the ſeventh day from 
all other works, and was only intent upon this, we 
may conclude, that he ſanctiſied it in an extraordina- 
ry manner. He likewiſe ſanctiſied it by precept, en- 
Joining man to employ it in glorifying his Creator. 
& To ſanctify,“ (as Martyr, = ſeveral commend, 
fays well), © is to ſet apart ſomething for the worſhip 
& of God, as it is alſo taken here. And it was very 
juſtly obſerved by Calvin, that it was the will ot 
« God, that his own example ſhould be a perpetual 
« rule to us,” Rabbenu Nuſſim, quoted by Abarba- 
nel +, is of the ſame opinion: And this is the ſanc- 
« tification of the Sabbath, that, on that day, the ſoul 
« of man be employed on nothing profane, but 
4 wholly on things ſacred.“ 

IX. God's being the ſeventh day, may be al- 
Ged bleſſed the ſame day ſo taken in a twofold ſenſe: 
two ways, both in reſpet Firſt, for hzs declaring it to be 
of himtelf and of man. blefſed and happy, as that in 


® Exod. xxxi. 17, + Qu the explication of the law, fol. 21, col. z. 


* 
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which he had peculiar pleaſure and joy, obſerving all 
his works in ſuch order, as to be os es to dimielf, 
but to angels as well as men, a moſt beautiful ſcene, 
diſplaying the glory of his perfections. That is what 
David ſays *. glary of the Lord ſhall endure for e- 
ver, the Lord ſhall rejoice in his works. Thus God 
himſelf rejoiced on that day, and conſequently bleſſed 
it. For as to curſe a day, is to abhor and deteſt it, as 
unfortunate and unhappy, as afflictive and miſerable j ; 
ſo, by the rule of contraries, to bleſs a day, is to re- 
Joice 1n it, as delightful and proſperous. And indeed, 
what day more joyful and more happy than that 
which ſaw the "works of God perfected, and yet not 
ſtained by any fin either of angels, or, as is probable, 
of men? There has been none like it ſince that time, 
certainly not ſince the entrance of fin. Secondly, It 
was alſo a part of the bleſſing of this day, that God 
adjudged to man, religiouſly imitating the pattern of 
his own reſt, the moſt ample bleſſings, and indeed, 
in that very reſt, the earneſt of a molt happy reſt in 
heaven ; of which more fully preſently, Etegantly 
faid the ancient Hebrew doctors; That the bleſſing 
c and ſanctifying of the ſabbath redound to the ob- 
« ſervers thereof, that they may be bleſſed and holy 
„ themſelves.” 

X. The reſt, here enjoined and recommended to man, 
comprizes chiefly theſe things: in general, The reſt en- 
that he ſhould abſtain from every ſin, thro? joined to maa 
the whole courſe of his life, as giving no- n e 
thing but uncaſineſs, both to himſelt and framevery ü 
his God. As the Lord complains 1. Thou and, 2. acqui- 
' haſt been weary of me, O Iſrael; and |}, eſcence in God 
t hau haſt wearied me with thine iniquities. 

By ſinning, we dreadfully tranſgreſs againſt the reſt 
ot God, who cannot delight in a ſinner; of whom and 
his work he fays |, They are a burthen to me, I am wea- 
ry io bear them. But more eſpecially, it is likewiſe man's 
* Pfal.civ. 13. + Jobii. 14. Jer. xx. 14. 1 If. xliii. 22, 


Ver. 24. 4 If. 1. 14. 
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duty, that as he is the concluding part of the works 
of God, and the laſt of all the creatures that came out 
of the hands of his Creator, not ſo to haraſs and fa- 
tigue himſelf about the creatures, as to ſeek his hap- 
pineſs and good in them; but rather, by a holy ele- 
vation of mind. aſcend to the Creator himſelf, and ac- 
quieſce in nothing ſhort of the enjoyment of his un- 
bounded goodneſs, of the imitation of the pureſt holi- 
nefs, and of the expectation of the fullett reſt and in- 
timatc union with his God. This indeed is the true 
and ſpiritual reſt, always to be meditated upon, ſought 
after, and obſcrved by man. | 
XI. Moreover, as man, even in the ſtate of inno- 
A confine from every nce, was to perform ſolemn acts 
- 8 * N of piety, together with his conſort 
the performance of theſe and children, to whom he was to 
| * 5 at the be their mouth in prayer, thankſgi- 
we when they ate to ving, and praiſes; it was neceffary, 
— Oc that. at ES nba ade a 
other occupations, and all cares about what related to 
the ſupport of natural life, and ordering thoſe about 
him to reſt, he might, without any hindrance from 
the body, rcligtouſly apply himſelf to this one thing. 
This, I hope, none of my brethren will refuſe. At 
Jealt the celebrated Cocceins readily allows it. Whoſe 
words are theſe *, It is right in itſelf, and a part of 
% the image of God, that man ſhould, as often as poſ- 
« ſible, employ himſelf in the worſhip of God, (that 
is, laying aſide the things pertaining to the body and 
its conveniencies, be wholly taken up in thoſe du- 
„ ties which become a ſoul delighting in God, glori- 
« fying him, and celebrating his praiſe); and that he 
e ſhould do ſo too in the public aſſembly, for the com- 
mon joy and edificatinn of all.” 
Xl. After man had ſinned, the remembrance of 
ir follows, that a ſinner God's refling, and ſanctifying the 
5s to recoliect himlelt, ſeventh day, ought to rouſe him 
that he may be at leiture from his - Lies and dulneſs, in 
for OY of God the worſhip of God, in order to 
every evchen dg: ſpend every ſeventh day therein, 


Sum. theol. c. xxi. f 10, 
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laying aſide, for a while, all other employments. But 
it will be better to explain this in Calvin's words: 
4 God therefore firſt reſted, and then he bleſſed that 
« reſt, that it might be ever afterwards holy among 
* men; or he ſet apart each ſeventh day for reſt, 
“e that his own example might be a ſtanding rule.” 
Martyr ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe: © Hence men are 
« put in mind, that if the church enjoins them to ſet 
« apart a certain day in the week for the worſhip of 
God, this is not altogether a human device, nor be- 
* longs only to the law of Moſes, but likewiſe had its 
“ riſe from hence, and is an imitation of God.” All 
this 1s alſo approved of by Cocceius, whoſe excellent 
words we will ſubjoin from the place juſt quoted, $ 12. 
The conſequence of theſe things in the finner 1s,— 
„ that, if encompaſſed with the infirmities of the fleſh, 
& and expoſed to the troubles of life, he may at leaſt 
« each ieventh day recollect himſelf, and give himſelf 
up to far preferable thoughts, and then chearfully, 
«© on account of that part of the worſhip of God, that 
cannot be performed without diſengaging from bu- 
« ſineſs, abſtain from the work of his hands, and from 
« ſeeking, preparing, and N g the fruits of the 
« earth,” And as this celebrated expoſitor approves 
of this, I know not, why he ſhould diſapprove the e- 
legant obſervation of Chryſoſtom ; That © hence, 
as by certain preludes, God hath enigmatic ally taugh: 
t us to conſecrate, and ſet apart for ſpiritual employ- 
« ment, each ſeventh day in the week.“ If we all a- 
gree, as | hope we may, in theſe poſitions, which 

| not unhappily to explain the nature of the firſt 
ſabbath ; I truly reckon, that a great deal is done, and 
a way payed to compoſe thoſe unhappy diſputes about 
the ſabbath of the decalogue, which, for ſome years 
paſt, have made ſuch noiſe in the Belgic univerſities 
and churches. 5 5 


XIII. Having thus explained the nature of the fir 


+ Not. at Heb. iv. f 13. 
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ſabbath, we to inquire into its ſpi- 
1s 
f had —_— tual and myſtical ſignification; from whence 
cal ſignifica- it will be ecafy to conclude, that we have 
ion. not improperly called it a ſacrament; or, 
which is the ſame, a facred ſign or ſeal (for why ſhquld 
we wrangle about a word not ſcriptural, when we a- 
gree about the thing?) of the promiſes of falyation 
made by God to ao We have Paul's authority 
to affert, that the ſabbath had ſome myſtical meaning, 
and reſpected an eternal and happy reſt . And this is 
juſtly ſuppoſed by the apoſtle, as a thing well known 
to the Hebrews, and which 3 is a corner · ſtone or funda- 
mental point with their doctors. It was a common 
proverb, quoted by Buxtorf f, The ſabbath was not 
«« given but to be a type of the life to come. Ta 
the ſame purpoſe is that which we have in Zohar 1: 
« What is the fabbath-day ? A type of the land 
« of the living, which is the world to came, the 
« world of ſouls, the world of conſolations,” Theſe 
things, indeed, are not improper to be faid in general; 
but you will not readily find any where the an 
between the ſabbath and eternal reſt ſpecially aſſigned. 
Can it be thought improper, if, diſtinguifhing between 
the reſt of Gad, the reſt of man, and the ſeventh day, on 
which both reſted, we ſhould diſtinftly propoſe the 
myſtical meaning of each? 
XIV. The reſt of God _ 2 work of Ho 82 
| was 2 a far more glorious r 
the reſt of God, Of God From the work of the glorifica- 
tien of the whole univerſe. When God 
had created the firſt world, ſo as to be a commodious 
habitation for man, durin g his probation, and an 1l- 


luſtrious theatre of the perfections of the Creator; he 
took pleaſure in this his work, and reſted with delight. 


For he had beſtowed upon it all the perfections which 
were requilite to complete that ſtate. But he had re- 
ſolved, one day, to produce a far more perfect uni- 


* 4-10, In Florilegio Hebrzo, ; in Gen. fol. v. 
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yerſe, and, by diſſolving the elements by fire, to raiſe 
a new heaven and a new earth, as it were, out of the 
aſhes of the old: which new world, being bleſſed with 
the immutability of its happineſs, was to be a far more 
magnificent habitation for his glorified creatures, and 
in which, as in the laſt diſplay of his perfections, he 
was for ever to reſt with the greateſt complacency, 
And beſides, as God, according to his infinite wif 
dom, fo very wiſely connects all his actions, that the 
preceding have a certain reſpect to the following; in 
like manner, fince that refl of God after the creation 
was leſs complete than that other, when God ſhall have 
concluded the whole, and which 1s to be followed by 
no other labour or toll ; it is proper to conſider that 
firſt reſt of God, as a type, and a kind of prelude of 
that other, which is more perfect. In ſine, becauſe it 
tends to man's greateſt happineſs, that the whole uni- 
verſe be thus glorified, and himſelf in the univerſe, 
that God may altogether reſt in him, as having now 
obtained his laſt degree of perfection, he is ſaid to en- 
ter into the reſt of God *, Re 

P24 This ref? of Gad was, after the creation, imme- 

lately ſucceeded by the re/t man. For ; 

ke ry had — . the ſixth d 
day, without paradiſe, (as poſſibly may 

be gathered from the iimplicity of Moſes's narrative), 
he braught him into paradiſe on the ſeventh, TE N 
M 'I1, and put bim, cr, as others think the words 
may be tranflated, he made him ref? in the garden of E- 
den +. Was not this a moſt delightful ſymbol, or ſign, 
to Adam, that, after having finiſhed his courſe of la- 
bour on this earth, he ſhould be tranflated from the 
carth, into a place far more pleaſant than * 
and to a ict far more delightful than that which he en- 
joyed therein? And when, at certain times, cea- 
ling from tilling the ground in paradiſe, he gave him- 
ſelt whoil/ up to the religious worſhip of God, with 
a foul dchighiting in God; was not this a certain earneſt 

* Hcb. iv. 10. + Gen ü. 15 
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and a prelibation to him of that time, in which, ex- 
empted from all care about this animal life, he ſhould 
immediately delight himſelf in the intimate communi- 
on of God, being joined with the choirs of angels, and 
doing the work of angels? 5 
XVI. May not this reſt both of God and man, fall- 
What is denoted by ing upon the ſeventh day, after the fix 
this reſt's being oa working ones, 7 denote, that 
the ſeventh day. the reſt of the glory of God is then to 
be expected, after the week of this world 1s elapſed? 
and man is not to enter into reſt, till he has finiſh- 
ed his courſe of probation, and God, upon ſtrictly ex- 
amining it by the rule of his law, finds it complete, 
and in every reſpect perfect? And are we to reject the 
learned obſervation of Peter Martyr ; that © this ſe- 
& venth day is ſaid to have neither morning nor even- 
<* ing, becauſe this is a perpetual reſt to thoſe who are 
c truly the ſons of God ?? 
XVII. It is indeed true, that, upon Adam's fin, and 
Theſe myftical fignifications Violation of the covenant of 
more clearly explained, and works, the whole face of things 
fully confirmed. was changed: but all theſe 
things [we have been ſpeaking of] were ſuch, as might 
have been fignified and ſealed by this ſabbath to Adam, 
even in the ſtate of innocence ; and why might it not 
really have been ſo? For the apoſtle exprefsly declares, 
that God”s reſting from his works, from the foundation of 
the world &, had a myſtical ſignification. This being 


ſuppoſed, it is our buſineſs to find out the agreement 
between the ſign and the thing ſigniſied; for the great · 
er analogy we obſerve between them, we ſhall the 
more clearly and with joy diſcover the infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God, various ways manitetting them- 
ſelves. It cannot but tend to the praiſe of the divine 
Architect, if we can obſerve many excellent reſemblan- 
ces between the picture given us by himſelf, and the 
copy. Indeed, I deny not, that Paul, when diſcour- 
ling of the ſabbath, leads us to that reſt, which is pur- 
„ Heb. iv. 3. 
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chaſed for believers by the ſufferings of Chriſt. But 
it cannot thence be inferred, that, after the entrance 
of fin, God's ſabbath borrowed all its myſtical fignifi- 
cation from the covenant of grace. For, as to the ſub- 
ſtance of the thing, the glonous reſt promiſed by the 
covenant of works, and now to be obtained by the co- 
venant of grace, is one and the fame, conſiſting in a 
bleſſed acquieſcence or reſt of the ſoul in God. As 
this was ſealed to man in innocence by the fabbath, 
under the covenant of works; ſo likewiſe it is ſealed 
by the ſabbath under the covenant of grace, though 
under another relation, and under other circumſtan- 
ces. For God, having perfect knowledge, that man 
would not continue in the firſt covenant, had, from 
all eternity, decreed to ſet on foot a quite different or- 
der of things, and bring his elect, by a new covenant 
of grace, to the moſt peaceful reſt. Accordingly, he 
ſettled, in his unſearchable wiſdom, whatever prece- 
ded the fall, in ſuch a manner, that man, viewing 
them after the fall with the enlightened eyes of faith, 
might diſcover {till greater myſteries in „Which 
regarded Chriſt, and the glory to be obtained by him. 
But we are not to ſpeak of theſe things here. Who- 
ever deſires a learned explication of thoſe myſteries, 
may conſult Meſtreſat's ſermons, on the fourth chap- 
ter of the epiſtle to the Hebrews. 

XVIII. This ſabbath alſo put man in mind of various 
duties to be performed by him, which The Gbbath was 
having pointed out above, F 10. 11. I a memorial of va- 
think needleſs to repeat now. And thus 710us duties. 
we have executed what we promiſed concerning the 
facraments of the covenant of works. 

XIX. Here now I might conclude, did not a very 
learned man come in my way; whole A new opinion con- 

| thoughts on the firſt ſabbath, being cerning the inſtitu- 
widely different from the commonly- tion of the ſabbath. 
received notions, I intend, with his permiſſion, calm- 
ly to examine. He therefore maintains, that Adam, 
on the very day of his creation, being ſeduced by the 
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devil, had involved himfelf and the whole world in the 
moſt wretched of corruption : but that God, 
on the ſeventh day, reſtored all things, thus corrupt- 
ed I the devil and by _ gracious promife 
of the Meſſiah: upon this reſtoration he reſted in 
that very day: and that reſt, upon the reparation 
of the world, being peculiar to the ſeventh day, may 
be the foundation of the ſabbath. Doubtlefs, on the 


Arth day the heavens and the earth were finiſhed, and all 


the hoſ? of them *. And God beholding the works of 
his creation fo perfect, pleafantly reſted in them. This 
was the reſt of the ſixth day. But on the fame day 
Satan corrupted all: for upon loſing heaven, of whole 
hoſt he was one, and which he greatly diminiſhed, by 
aſſociating many other angels to himfelf, and fo far 
rendered that habitation a deſert ; and on earth, by 
means of a calumnious he, he rendered man, the prince 
of the terreſtrial hoſt, a ſubje& to himſelf, a rebel to 
God, and deſtitute of life. This was the corruption 
of the earth. And thus heaven and earth fo beauti- 
fully finiſhed by God on the fixth day, were on the 
fame baſely defiled by Satan and by man. This occa- 
ſioned God to be engaged in a new york on the ſe- 
venth day, even to reſtore what had been thus defiled 
and corrupted, and to complete them anew. Which he 
did on the ſeventh day, when the Mediator, God-man, 
was revealed by the gofpel, whom, in the promiſe, 
he appointed to triumph over Satan the corrupter of 
all, and fo to reſtore all things; both of the earth, 
where he began the reſtoration, by delivering the e- 
let of mankind from the bondage of corruption; and 
of heaven, by bringing the ſame choſen people into 
the heavenly habitation, in order to its being again re- 
with that colony of new inhabitants: In this 


manner he will complete the reſtoration. Which com- 

pletion Moſes intimates , Ard on the ſeventh day Gad 

ended his work which he had made. This finiſhing of the 

reſtoration, ſignified ? by the word rng87, made, is ves 
Gen. F. 1. + Ver. 2, t Ver. 3. 
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ry diſtinct from the finiſhing of the creation, mentioned 

ver. 1. When God had done all this, upon giving his 

Son to men for a Mediator and Redeemer, he himſelf 

reſted in this his laſt work, as this is the man of his de- 

light *. And this reſt was the only foundation for in- 

ſtituting the ſabbath. This inſſitution conſiſts of a two- 

fold act: the firſt is of being, by which God bleſſed | 
that very day, by a moſt 23 privilege, to 
be the day devoted to the Meſſiah, who was revealed 

in it by the goſpel. For this is the honour of the ſab- 
bath, that it is the delight, on account of the holy of the 

Lord being glorified f. "The other act is that of ſand:- 
fication, by which he ſet it apart for a fign and memo- 

rial of that benefit, becauſe, through and for the holy 
of the Lord being glorified, he chuſes to ſanctify the e- 

lect. This is the ſum of that opinion. Let us now 

conſider, whether it be folid, and can be proved by 

ſcripture. | 85 

XX. The whole foundation of this opinion is, that 

Adam fell on the very day in which ,; . 

he was created: which the ſcripture 232 oa _ 

no where ſays. I know there are very day of his crea- 

ſome of the Jewiſh doctors, who tion. 

with boldneſs, as is their way, aſſert this; and, as if 

they were perfectly acquainted with what God was a- 

bout every hour, declare, that man was created the 

third hour of the day, fell the eleventh, and was ex- 

pelled paradiſe the twelfth. But this raſhnefs is to be 

treated with indignation. The learned perſon deems. 
It his glory to be wite from the ſcriptures alone, and 
juſtly : for thus it becomes a divine. But what ſcrip- 

ture determines any thing about the day of the firſt 

lin? We have here ſcarce any more than bare conjec- 

tures, which at beſt are but a very ſandy foundation, 

en which it does not appear to be the part of a wiſe 

architect to build fo grand an edifice. 

XXI. Nay, there are many things, which rather in- 


* IC, xlii. . + If. lviii. 13. 
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- robable, Cline us to think, that man's ſin hap- 
he did ie fin on pened not on the ſixth day. For af- 
that day. ter God had, on that day, created 
the beaſts; after he had formed Adam of the 
duſt of the earth; after he had preſcribed him the 
law concerning the tree of Knowledge of good 
evil; after he had preſented to him the beaſts 
in paradiſe, that, upon inquiring into the nature 
of each, (which alſo he performed with great ac- 
curacy, as the great Bochart has very learnedly 
ſhewn *), he might call each by their proper names ; 
aftcr Adam had found, that there was not among them 
any help meet for him, for the purpoſ- 


es and conve-. 
nience of marriage; and after God had caſt Adam in- 
to a deep ſleep, then at laſt Eve was formed from 
Adam's rib. All theſe things are not of a nature to 
be performed, like the other works of the preceding 
days, in the ſhorteſt ſpace of time poſlible, and, as it 
were, in a moment; but they ſucceeded one another 
in diſtinct periods, and, during theſe, ſeveral things 
muſt have been done by Adam himſelf. Nay, there 
are divines of no ſmall note, who inſiſt, that all theſe 
things were not done 1n one day; and others poſtpone 
the creation of Eve to one of the days of the follow- 
ing week. But we do not now engage in theſe diſputes. 
Alter all theſe things, the world was yet innocent, and 
tree from all guilt, at leaſt on the part of man. And 
God, contemplating his works, and concluding his 
day, approved of all as very good and beautiful. He 
had yet no new labour for reſtoring the fallen world, 
which would have been nowiſe inferior to the work 
of the creation. But what probability is there, that, 
m thofe very few hours which remained, if yet a ſin- 
_ gle hour remained, Adam ſhould have pazted from 
Eve, who had been juſt created, expoſed his moſt be- 
loved conſort to an inſidious ferpent, and that both 
of them, juſt from the hands of the Creator, ſhould 
ſo ſuddenly have given ear to the deceiver ? Unleſs 


* Hicrozaic. lib. i. c. 9. 
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one is eſſed in favour of the contrary opinion, 
what reaſon could he have, notwithſtanding ſo many 
probabilities to the contrary, prematurely thus to 
hurry on Adam's fin? Since therefore the whole of 
this foundation is ſo very weak, what ſolid ſuperſtruc- 
ture can we imagine it is capable of? 

XIII. Let 2 now take a —_— view of the ſuper- 
ſtructure itſelf, and examine, whe- T  .,. mentione 
ther its conſtruction be ſufficiently 7 8 — 
firm and compact. The very ſtoration of the world by 
learned perſon imagines he ſees the promiſe of the Met- 
a new labour on the ſeventh day, _ 

and a new ref? ſucceeding that labour, which is the 
foundation of the ſabbath. The /abour was a promi ſe 
of the Meſſiab, by which the world, miferably pollu- 
ted with ſin, was to be reſtored. Of this labour 
Moſes treats, And on the ſeventh day God ended his 
work which he had made. The reſt was the fatisfac- 


tion and delight he had in that promiſe, and in the 


Meſſiah promiſed. But let us oppoſe the following 
conſiderations to this ſentiment. 1. If God, on the 


ſeventh day, performed the immenſe work of reco- 


vering the world from the fall; a work, which if 
not greater, yet certainly is not leſs than the creation 
of the world out of nothing, and he was again to 
reſt, when he had finiſhed it; certainly, then, the ſe- 
venth day was as much a day of work to God, and 
no more 2 ſabbath, or day of reſt, than any of the 
preceding days. For God having fimfhed the work of 
each day, reſted for a while, and delighted in it. 2. 
Moſes, in the ſecond verſe, makes ule of the fame 
word, by which he had expreſſed the finiſhing of the 
world in the firſt. But the fini/hing in the firſt verſe, 
as the learned perſon himſelf owns, relates to the fi- 
niſhing of the creation; what neceſſity then can there 
be for giving ſuch different ſenſes to one and the fame 
word, in the ſame context, when there is not the leaſt 
mark of diſtinction? 3, Hitherto Moles has not gi- 

Chap. ii. 2. 
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ven the leaſt imaginable hint of the fall of our firſt 
parents : 1s it then probable, that he would fo abrupt- 
ly mention the reſtitution of the world from the fall ; 
and that in the very ſame words, which he had juſt 
uſcd, and was afterwards to uſe for explaining the 
firſt creation? What can oblige, or who can ſuffer 
us to confound the neatneſs of Moſes's method, and 
the perſpicuity of his words, by this feigned irregula- 
rity and ambiguity? 4. It may be doubted, whether 
we can properly ſay, that, by the promiſe of the 
Meſſiah, all things were perfected 2nd finiſhed ; fince 
God, if we follow the thread of Moſeès's Wave, did, 
after this promiſe, puniſh the world with a deſerved 
curſe; and the apoſtle ſtill fays of the world, that th- 
creature was made ſubject bon, and groans andy the 
bondage of corruption *. It is indeed true, that the pro- 
muſe of the Meſliah, which could not be fruſtrated, was 
the foundation of the comfort of the fathers ; but the 
ſcripture no where declares, that, by this promiſe, as 
immediately made after thefall, all things were finiſhed: 
nay, even this promiſe pointed out that perſon, who, al- 
ter many ages, and by various acts, not of one and 
the ſame office, was to effect the true confummation. 
XXIII. Our learned author urges the following rea- 
This authors ſons, why thoſe two finichings are not to 
rextons for ap- be looked upon as the ſame, 1. It would 


plyi ing Gen. : be a tautology, if not, an inexcuſable bat- 
1:. 3. 4- to the . 
ns of th tology, or or idle repetition, in fuch a com 


Meftah. pendious narrative; and either the firit 

verſe, or the beginning of the fecond, 
would be ſuperfluous. 2. The finithing or ending, 
ver. 2. is annexed to the ſeventh day, by a double ar- 
ticle, in the ſame manner as the reſt is. And on the 
very ſevenih day God ended bis work which he had made; 
and be reſted on the very ſeventh day from all his wor 
co hich he had made. So that, it the former verb N 
be rendered by the preterpluperfect, and he had ended, 
the litter na vun mult be rendered ſo too, and he 2 


* Rom. vii. 20. 21. 
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reſted ; but this is incongruous. Nay, fince on the o- 
ther days we reject the preterpluperfect ſenſe, left the 
works of the following day ſhould be referred to thoſe 
of the preceding, contrary to hiflorical truth; it ought 
not then here to be admitted on the feventh day. 3. 
When the third verſe ſhews the cauſe of this reſt, it 
ſpeaks of diſtin finiſhings, the latter of which is that 
of the ſeventh day, And God bleſſed the ſeventh day, 


end ſanctiſed it, becauſe that in it he had reſted from all 


his work, which God a created and made. By two 


verbs he deſcribes two actions; N denotes 70 create, 


and dW, to adorn, to poliſh. Theſe words are fre- 
quently of the ſame import, yet, when joined toge- 
ther, they are to be diftinguiſhed; as is owned not 
only by Chriſtian, but by Jewiſh interpreters. (Thus 
it is, If. xlii. 7. where another word is added, W, to 
farm; and as to all the tliree, NM certainly ſigniſies, 
the creation of the ſoul, but W, the formaticn of the bo- 
dy, and ME), refarmation by grace.) But theſe two 
actions are fo defcribed, that uy, making, immedi- 
ately precedes reſting, and was the work of the fe- 
venth day; but nn, creation, the work of the fix 
preceding days. 4. To the ſame purpoſe is the reca- 
pitulatioh of ver. 4. which repeats and confirms the 
diſtinction juſt now mentioned: Theſe are the genera» 


tions of the heavens and of the carth, when thy were 


created ; in the day that the Lird God made the earth 
and the heavens. Thus he recites the generations both of 
the firſt fix days, in which the heavens and the earth; 
with their refpective hoſts, were created, and of the 

beginning of that one day, namely, the ſeventh, which 
is that ot operation, in which he made and poliſhed, 
_ inverting the order; firſt the earth, then the heavens. 
Thus far our very learned author. Es 3088 
XXIV. But we cannot aflent to theſe things, atid 
therefore we anſwer each in order. To e are to ſpeak 


the Frſt, I would earneſtly entreat our with rererence 


brother, both to think and ſpeak more of ws ſtyleof the 
rever ently of the ſtyle of the Holy Ghoſt, Holy Spirit. 
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nor cl thoſe ſimple and artleſs repetitions of one 
and the thing, even in a conciſe narrative, with 
an inexcuſable tautology, if not a battology, or vain 
and uſeleſs repetition. It does not become us, the 
humble diſciples of the divine Spirit, to criticiſe on the 
moſt learned language, and the moſt pure ſtyle of 
our adorable Maſter. It is very frequent, in the ſa- 
cred writings, more than once to repeat the ſame 
thing, in almoſt the ſame words, at no great diſtance 
aſunder. This very ſecond chapter of Geneſis, of 
which we now treat, gives us various examples of 
this. The reaſon of the ſanctification of the ſeventh 
day, namely, the reſt of God upon that day, is pro- 
poſed in nearly the ſame words, in the ſecond and 
third verſes. This learned perſon himſelf calls the 
fourth verſe a recapitulation of what was juſt ſaid. 
And what is the whole of the ſecond chapter, but a 
fuller explication of the formation of man, which in- 
deed we have plainly, but more briefly, related in the 
firſt chapter? Shall we therefore ſay, that a part of 
the firſt chapter, or tae whole of the ſecond, is in a 
great meaſure ſuperfluous? Or ſhall we dare to charge 
God with tautologies, if not with inexcuſable batto- 
ies? Is it not more becoming to tremble with awe 
at his words, and rather return him thanks, that, on ac- 
count of the dulneſs of our apprehenſion, he has vouch- 
ſafed to propoſe, two or three times, theſame truths, ei- 
ther in the ſame or in a variety of words, having all the 
ſame meaning ? For my own part, I would act in this 
manner, without any doubt of acting as becomes. 
XXV. To the forge | www aniwer: 1. The 
. words of Moſes may be taken in this 
9e God in fd oo ſenſe, namely, that God finiſhed the 
fniſh on the ſeveath work of the fixth day, and conf equent- 
day. Ivy of all the fix days, in the very mo- 
ment in which the ſeventh began. Thus the an- 
cient Hebrews, and after them, Rabbi Salomo, ex- 
plain this manner of ſpeaking; as thereby to in- 
timate, that God, in the very moment in which 
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he entered on the ſabbath, finiſhed his work: 


for God alone knows the moments and leaſt parts of 
time in another manner than men do. 2. Nor is it 
an im obſervation of Aben Ezra, that the 
« finiſhing of the work is not the work itſelf, but only 
means the ceaſing from work, and that the text ex- 
— itſelf thus; And he finiſbed, that is, and he reſted; 
ving finiſhed his work, he worked no longer. 3. 
But we need not inſiſt on this. Druſius ſpeaks to ex- 
cellent purpoſe on this place: The pret ect 
« Hebrew may be as well rendered by the preterplu- 
6 ect as otherwiſe. It is really fo : the Hebrews 
« have only one preterperfect, which they uſe for e- 
« very kind of paſt time: and therefore, according 
« ta the — it may 9 ſometimes 
« by the preterperfect, and at other times by the pre- 
* teplupertet“ Let it therefore be — here by 
the preterpluperfect, And he had finiſbed, as the Dutc 
tranſlation has alſo done, and all the difficulty will 
diſappear. Our learned author may inſiſt, that if this 


rendered by the preterpluperfect. But it does not 
follow: for we are to conſider the nature of the ſub- 
ject and the different circumſtances. The learned 
perſon inſiſts, that the word fini/bing is uſed in a 
different ſenſe in the firſt, from what it is in the 
ſecond verſe; and ſhall we not be allowed to interpret 
a preterperfect, which, by the genius of the language, 
is indeterminate, ſometimes by the preterperfect, and 
at other times by the preterplupertect, as the ſubject 
ſhall require? And if elſewhere we juſtly reject the 


preterpluperfect ſenſe, it is not becauſe the genius of 


the Hebrew tongue does not admit of it, but becauſe, 
as the learned perſon himſelf obſerves, ſuch an inter- 
pretation is contrary to the truth of the hiſtory. 
Which not being the caſe here, ſuch a reaſon cannot 
be urged. I will only add, if Moſes wanted to ſay, 
what we imagined he has ſaid, et conſummaverat Deus die 


ſeptimo, &c. et ceſſavit, &c. and on the ſeventh day God 


be granted, than the following rag1 muſt be alſo 
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had finiſhed, &c. and reſted, &c. could he poſlibly have 
expreſſed in other words, or more aptly, according 
to the genius of the language, this ſenſe ! Was the 
learned perſon himſelf to render into Hebrew, word 
for word, theſe Latin words, he would certainly have 
rendered them i in the ſame tenſe and mood, as Moſes 
has dane. 

XXVI. To the third reaſon, I reply: 1. The word 
Of the meaning of Wp is very general, and ſignilies, to do 
the word Ne a thing any how, well or ill. It is ſaid, 
of penal or phyſical evil, Amos iv. 13. F]]·]ͥ © 02, 
Ibo maketh the morning darkneſs ; - and Ezek. xxxv. 6. 
N 217 I wil prepare (make) thee unto bleed. And 
of moral evil, Mic. ii. 1. When the morning is light, 
they practiſe it; muy. We ſhall give more inſtances 
preſently. Hence it appears, that the learned perſon 
too much reſtricts the meaning of this word, when 
he explains it by the words, ts adorn or poliſh ; eſpe- 
cially, if he would preciſely copfine it to the refor- 
mation by N 2. The fame word dy is often ex- 
preſſive of the ſix days work; as Gen. i. 31. And 
God ſaw Oy WR NN 95 all that he bad made; and 
Exod. xx. 11. In fix days the Lord Ry made Ares and 
earth: likewiſe Ezek. xlvi. 1. Wyo 'o N, the fix 

<vorking days are oppoſed to the ſabbath. Neither does 
the learned perſon deny, that the words 873 and N 
are often equivalent. And why not here Ag? Is there 
any neceſſity, or probable reaſon, for taking mwvy . 
for the work of the ſeventh day, and i for the work 
F the fax preceding days? 3. 1 think he goes a little 
too far, when he aſſerts, that both Chriſtian and Jew- 
iſh interpreters admit, that theſe words, when joined 
together, have diſtin ſigniſications. Truly, for my 
own part, of the ſeveral 1 interpreters, both Jewith and 
Chriſtians, whom I have conſulted, I never found 
one, who diſtinguiſhes the meaning of theſe wards, 
as on learned author has donz. See Fagius on Gen. 
Menaſſeh ben Iſrael, de creat. probl. 4. Coc- 
dei, diſput. ſelect. p. 70. $ 72. Let us, in this caſe, 
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hear the very learned de Dieu, who thus comments 
on this paſſage. It appears to be an uſual Hebraiſm, 
« whereby the infinitive, Mmwy?, added to a verb, in- 
« cluding a like action, is generally redundant: ſuch 
« as Judg. xi. 19. And acting, he acted wondrouſ- 
„ ly, that is, he acted wondrouſly. 1 Kings xiv. 9. 
« And doing thou haſt done evil, that is, Thou haſt 
« dune evil. 2 Kings xxi. 6. And 
« tiphed wickedneſs, that is ſimply, he multiplied 
« wickedneſs, or, he wrought much wickedneſs. 2 
« Chron. xx. 35. He doing did wickedly ; doing is 
redundant. Pfal..cxxvi. 2. The Lord doing has 
done things for them; dong is again redun- 
„ dant. Eccl. ii. 11. On the labour that doing I 
6 had laboured, that is ſimply, / had labeured. 
« Which laſt paſſage is entirely parallel with this in 
Geneſis; for whether you ſay, ]]) p, he doing 
4 laboured, or Thiwy7 N73, he making created, you 
„ ſay the ſame thing: unleſs that x ſigniſies to pro- 
« duce ſomething new, without any precedent or 


„ pattern, and which had no exiſtence before; there- 


“ fore, he making created, is no other than, he made 
« ſomething new.” Theſe things neither could, nor 
ought to be unknown to this learned perſon, conſi- 
dering his great ſkill in Hebrew learning. 4. He 
ought not to have made ſuch a diſtinction, barely and 
without any proof, between the words N, Wand 
my, which are uſed by Iſaiah, xliii. 7. as if the firſt 
intends the creation of the ſoul; the ſecond, the forma- 
tion of the body; and the third, the refermation by 
grace : there not being the leaſt foundation for it in 
ſcripture. For, 1. N u ſometimes ſignifies reformation 
by grace, as Pfal. li. 10. "7 RD Create in me a clean heart. 
2. Wis ſometimes applied to the ſoul, Zech. xii. 1. and 
1 I WACIMRIMNT Ng, formeth the ſpirit of man within him: 
and Pfal. Xxxiii. 1 5. ca) Tr wn, and faſpioneth their 


hearts alike ; ſometimes too it denotes formation by grace; 


as If. Ixiii. 2 1. Thi people wy have 1 formed for myſelf, 
they Hall ſhew forth my praiſe, 3. My is more than 
Vor. I. +4 


working he mul- 


TD De — — 
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once uſed for the firſt formation of man; as Gen. i. 26. 
ny Let us make man: and Gen. u. 18. ngyr I will 
make him an help meet for him; Jer. xxxviii. 16. MP} TOR 
that mage us this ſoul, ſays king Zedekiah to Jeremiah, 

without having any thoughts of a reformation by 
grace. Since therefore all theſe words are ſo promiſ- 
cuoufly uſed in ſcripture, ought we not to look upon 
him, who diſtinguiſhes them in ſuch a magiſterial man- 
ner, as one who gives too much ſcope to his own fan- 
cy? And what if one ſhould invert the order of our au- 
thor, and poſitively aſſert, that xD here denotes re- 
formation by grace, as Pal. li. 10. WY the production of 
the ſoul, - Zech. mi. 1. and wy, the formation of the 
body, as Gen. n. 8. what reply could the learned per- 
ſon make? But theſe are weak arguments. It is more 
natural to take theſe words in Iſaiah, as meant of the 
new creation and reformation by grace. And this ac- 
cumulation or multiplying of words is very proper to 
denote the exceeding greatneſs of the power of God, and 
his effectual working in the ſanctiſication of the elect 
There is a parallel » Eph. ii. 10. For we are his. 
Heb. WELD, (cer manſbip,) Heb. , created in 
Chriſt Feſus unto good works, which God W, hath before 
ordained, that we ſhould walk in them: as If. Xxii. 11. 
PIT TTY faſhioned it long ago, which properly Tzonrei- 
lage, he hath before ordained. From all this it appears, 
that this paſſage in Iſaiah can be of no ſervice to our 
learned author. 5. But if we muſt diſtinguiſh be- 
tween v N and re dun, nothing, I think, is more to 
the purpo'e than the interpretation of Ben Nachman. 
«© He reſted from all his works, which Nn, he created, 
« by producing ſomething out of nothing, Nipy3, 
* to make of it all the works mentioned in the fix 
days: and lo! he fays, he reſted from creating and 
from working ; from creating, as having created in 
the firſt day, and from working, as having comple- 


ted his working in the remaining days.” 
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XXVII. The fourth reaſon coincides with the fore- 
going, only that it is ſtill more cab- This reformation much 
baliftical. 1. Tis a ſtrange inter- lefs to be found in the 
pretation to ſay, that by , ach verſe. 
the generations of heaven and earth, we are to under- 
ſtand not only their firſt creation, but their reſtoration 
by the promiſe of the Meſſiah. For it is quite foreign 
to the ſubject to tell us, that, by the fin of the angels, 
a ſtate of corruption was introduced into the heaven 
be gone} and thereby — throne of the divine ma- 
jeſty was baſely defiled ; for though, by the angelical 
apoſtaſy, corruption had been — hu into — 
E by their ejection, whereby they were hurled into 
ell, the heavens were purged from that corruption. 
Nor was there any new heaven made by the promiſe 
of the Meſſiah, that was given on the ſixth day; for 
that promiſe made no alteration there, but only fore- 
told, that, after many years, ſome elect ſouls were to 
be received into that holy and bleſſed habitation. 2. 
As to the order, in which the earth is put before the 
heavens; tis well known, that the ſcripture does not 
always relate things in the ſame order. Nor from the 
mere order of the narrative, which is an arbitrary 
thing, can any arguments be formed. However, Ju- 
nius's obſervation is nat to be rejected. Earth and 
« heaven are mentioned in an inverted order, hecauſe 
te the formation of the earth preceded that of the hea- 
« vens: for the earth was perfected on the third day 
“aof the creation; heaven on the fourth.“ 3. I is doing 
manifeſt violence to the text, if we underſtand the for- 
mation of the earth and heavens, of their reformation 
by grace, in virtue of the promiſe of the Meſſiah, made 
on the ſeventh day; becauſe Moſes treats of that for- 
mation of earth and heaven, which was prior to thac 
of plants and herbs; as appears from the connection of 
ver. 3. with ver. 4. For thus the words run: Theſe 
are the generations of the heavens and of the earth, ohen 
| they were created; in the day that the Lord God made the 
ear:h and the heavens, and every plant 9f the field, before 
| 4 3 | 
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it was in the earth, and every herb of the field, &c. Or, 
as the learned de Dieu ſhews, they may otherwiſe be 
very properly rendered; In the day that the Lord made 
the heavens and the earth, there was yet no plant of the 
feld created, &c. So that this formation of the earth 
and the heavens was prior to man's own creation, much 
more to the fall, and to the reſtitution from the fall. 
And this verſe wholly overturns the diſtinction which 
this learned perſon has invented. SE 
XXVII. — a have ſhewn, that the words 
, Moſes neither mention nor intimate 
Ge er e, any work by which God reflored all 
tion of the ſeventh things from the fall on the ſeventh day. 
day a mere fition. Neither is there to be found therein a- 
ny reſt from that work of reſtoration, which is the foun- 
dation of the reſt of the ſabbath. For, 1. It is irrati- 
onal to ſuppoſe, that when God promiſed the Meſſiah, 
he then reſted from the work of the gracious reforma- 
tion of the univerſe ; becauſe that promiſe was a pro- 
phecy of the ſufferings, conflicts, and at laſt of the 
death of Chriſt, by which that reformation was to be 
brought about and accompliſhed. 2. How can it be 
faid, that God reſted, immediately after having made 
that promiſe, from all his work, when directly upon 
it he pronounced and exccuted ſentence upon Adam, 
Eve, and the earth, that was curſed for their crime, 
and expelled them paradiſe ? Which work (to ſpeak 
after the manner of men, compare lf. xxvin. 21.) was 
truly a greater labour to God than the very creation of 
the world. And thus, inſtead of a ſabbath, which 
Moſes deſcribes, this day is made one of the mot la- 
borious to God. 3. The fabbath-day, after the pu- 
blication of the firit goſpel-promiſe, was doubtleſs fa- 
cred to the Meſſiah, and to be celebrated to his honour 
by the faints, with a holy exultation of foul. Nor 
mall I be much againſt the learned perſon, ſhould he 
chuſe to tranſlate If. lviii. 13. that the ſabbath may 
be called @ delight, en account of the holy of the Lord be- 
ig olorified : but it cannot, with any probability, be 
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inferred from this, that the promiſe of the Meſſiah was 


the foundation of the firſt fabbath ; fince the ſabbath, 
as well as other things, did not acquire that relation 
till after the fall. 4. The ſcripture in expreſs terms 
declares, that the reſt of God from the work of the 
firſt creation, which was completed in fix days, was the 
foundation of the ſabbath. In fix days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the ſea, and all that in them is, and 
reſted the ſeventh day: wherefore the Lord bleſſed the 
ſabbath-day, and hallowed it l. Which being plain, it 
ſuſiciently, if I miſtake not, appears, that it is much 
ſafer to go in the old and beaten path, which is the 
king's highway, than in that other new-trodden and 
ie. ny which the learned perſon, whoſe opinion 
we have been examining, has choſen to tread in. And 
ſo much for this ſubject. | 


c H A P. VI. 


Of the Vidlation of the Covenant of Works 
on the part of Man, 


As 5 theſcripture does not declare, how long this co- 
8 venant, thus ratified and con- ' 

firmed, continued unbroken, we are bs ow by the 
ſatisfied to remain in the dark. And frit fin of our firſt 
we would have a holy dread of pre- Patent:. 
ſuming raſhly to fix the limits of a time, which is real- 
ly uncertain. It is however evident, that man, wic- 
kedly preſuming to eat the fruit of the forbidden tree, 
incurred the guilt of violating the covenant. Nor 
ought that to be deemed a ſmall fin, (as the apoſtle # 
calls it the offence, diſobedience, and trar/greſſuon), be- 
cauſe it may ſeem to have been committed about a thing 
of no great importance. For the meaner the thing is, 
from which God commanded to abſtain, and for which 
man deſpiſed the promiſe of the covenant, makes his 


9 Exod. XX. It, if Rem. v. 
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tranſgreſſion of it the more hainous ; as may be illuſtra - 
ted by the profaneneſs of Eſau, which was ſo much 
1 as the meſs was of ſo little value, for 
which he fold his birth-right *. In that fin, as divines 
generally obſerve, there was, as it were, à kind of 
complication of many crimes. But it is our chief pur- 
poſe, toſhew, that this was the violation of the whole 
covenant. For not only that tree, as we proved above, 
was a ſacrament of the covenant, the abuſe of which 
ought to be looked upon as a violence done to the 
whole; not only the precept concerning that tree, 
which was the trial of univerſal obedience ; but like- 
wiſe the covenant in its whole conftitution, was viola- 
ted by that tranſgreſſion. The law of the covenant 
was trampled upon, when man, as if he had been his 
own lord and maſter in all things, did, in defiance of 
his Lord, lay hold on what was not his property, and 
throw off the yoke of obedience, that was due to God. 
The promiſes of the covenant were ſet leſs by than a 
tranſitory guſt of pleaſure, and the empty promiſes of 
the ſeducer. And that dreadful death, which the au- 
thor of the covenant threatened the tranſgreſſor with, 
was not conſidered and thought of in all its dreadful 
effects, but he preſumed to act in oppoſition to it. And 
thus Adam tranſgreſſed the covenant f. 
II. Though Eve had the firſt hand in this crime, 
Why this crime is yet it is uſually in ſcripture aſcribed to 
uſually aſcribed to Adam: By one man ſin entered into the 
Adam. world, according to Paul, Rom. v. 12. 
whom, ver. 14. he declares to be Adam. For Adam 
was the head of the covenant, with whom, even be- 
fore the creation of Eve, God ſeems to have tranſact- 
ed. Adam was the root of all mankind, and even of 
Eve herſelf, who was formed out of one of his ribs. 
Neither is it cuſtomary to deduce a genealogy from a 
woman. Nor was the covenant judged to be entirely 
broke, till Adam alfo added his own crime to that of 
his wife's. Then it was that the Creator, firſt acting 
in the character of a Judge, ſummoned to his bar the 
® Heb. xi. 16. + Hoſ. vi. 7 
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conſcience. But we are not to think that this inheri- 
tance of fin was ſo derived from our father Adam, as 
to excuſe our mother Eve from that guilt. For as by 
marriage they were made one fleſh, ſo far they may be 
conſidered as one man. Nay, Adam is not conſider- 
ed as the head and root of mankind, but in conjunc- 
tion with his wife. To this purpoſe is what Malachi * 
_ fays, that God, ſeeking @ godly feed, made one; one 


ir; two into one fleſh. 
III. He who ſeduced man to this apoſtaſy, was-doubt- 
| leſs a wicked ſpirit, who, tormented with The deceirer 

the horrors of his guilty conſcience, envi- was che devil in 
ed man his happineſs in God, and God the dhe ſerpent. 

pleaſure he had in man, ſeeking wretched conſolation 
in a partaker of his miſery. The more eaſily to infi- 
nuate himſelf into man's favour, by his inſnaring diſ- 
courſe, he concealed himſelf in the ſerpent, the moſt 
ſubtle of all animals, and at that time not leſs accept- 
able to man, than the reſt of the obſequious crea- 
tures. The great Du Moulin 4 conjectures, this ſer- 
pent was of a conſpicuous form, with eyes, deck- 
ed with gold, and marked with ſhining ſpots, and ſuch 
as to draw the eyes of Eve to it: and that he had, be- 
fore that time, more than once infinuated himſelf, by 
his ſoothing ſounds, into Eve's favour ; in order, 
that, having preconceived a good opinion of him, ſhe. 
might be brought the more readily to yield to him. 
In tine, he was ſuch, that what Moſes ſays of the 
ſubtilty of the ſerpent, muſt be applied to him only, 
and not to the whole ſpecies. To this conjecture, it is 
alſo added, that Eve perhaps, ſuch was her ſimplicity, 
did not know, whether God had beſtowed the uſe of. 
ſpeech on any other animals, befides man. Lauren- 
tins Kamires f, (quoted by Bochart ||, goes a ſtep far- 
ther, and feigns, that Eve was wont to play with the 
| ſerpent, and adorn her boſom, neck, and arms, with 
Chap. ii. 15. + Diſpurt. 4. de angelis, $ 44. In his Pen- 
| . C. on U — tid, 1 p. 2 3 * 
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it: and hence, at this day, the ornaments for thoſe 
parts have the reſemblance of ſerpents, and are called 
opuc, ſerpents, by the Greeks. 
IV. But all this is Me are not ſo far to 
Why he ſpoke by pleaſe ves, as to advance ſuch ro- 
the ſerpent. mantic things, without ſcripture-au- 
thority. Whether this was the firſt, or the only ap- 
Parition of the ſerpent, as having the uſe of ſpeech, 1 
thall neither boldly affirm, nor obſtinately deny. But 
what things are told, as probable, of ſome extraordi- 
nary ſerpent ſo curiouſly ſpotted and ſet off, and now 
made familiar to Eve, by an intercourſe repeated ſe- 
veral times, are the pleaſing amuſements of a curious 
mind. The ſubtilty of ſerpents is every where ſo well 
known, that among many nations they are propoſed 
as the diſtinguiſhing character and hieroglyphic of pru- 
dence. Bochart * has collected many things relating 
to this, from ſeveral authors. To this purpoſe is what 
our Saviour ſays, Matth. x. 16. Be ye wiſe as ſerpents. 
*Tis alfo injurious and reproachful to our mother Eve, 
to repreſent her ſo weak, and at ſo ſmall a remove from 
the brutal creation, as not to be able to diſtinguiſh 
between a brute and a man, and to be ignorant, that 
the uſe of ſpeech was the peculiar privilege of ra- 
tional creatures. Such ſtupid ignorance is inconſiſt- 
ent with the happy ſtate of our Fri parents, and with 
the image of God, which ſhone fo illuſtriouſly alſo in 
Exe. We are rather to believe, that the devil afſu- 
med this organ, the more eaſily to recommend himſelf 
to man, as a prudent ſpirit ; eſpecially ſince this look- 
ed like a miracle, or a prodigy at leaſt, that the ſfer- 
pent ſhould ſpeak with human voice. Here was ſome 
degree of probability, that ſome ſpirit lay concealed 
in this animal, and that too extraordinarily ſent by 
God, who ſhould inſtruct man more fully about the 
will of God, and whoſe words this very miracle, as it 
were, ſeemed to confirm. For that ſerpents have a 
tongue undapted to utter articulate ſounds, is the ob- 
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ſervation of Ariſtotle *. See Voſſius de idol. lib. ivi 
c 53s 5 
V. As this temptation of the devil is ſomewhat Bke 
to all his following ones, we judge it not The mange 
improbable, that Satan exerted all his the tempr:tior 
cunning; and transformed himſelf, as he was thus. 
uſually does, into an angel of light, to addreſs him- 
ſelf to Eve, as an extraor y teacher of ſome im- 
t truth, not yet fully underſtood. Therefore 
does not pretend openly to coutradict the command 
of God; but, fr/?, propoſes it as a doubt, ie beaches 
whether Adam underſtood well the mean - to doubt of 
ing of the divine prohibition ; whether he tue ſenſeof the 
faithfully related it to Eve; whether ſhe 
herſelf too did not miſtake the ſenſe of it ; and whe- 
ther at leaſt that command, taken literally, was not 
fo improbable, as to render it unneceſſary to think of 
a more myſterious meaning. And thus he teaches to 
raiſe reaſonings and murmurings againſt the words of 
God, which are the deſtruction of faith. | 
VI. Next, he undermines the threatening annexed 
to the command, Te ſhall not ſurely 2. He undermines 
die, fays he: God never meant by death, the threatening. 
what you in your ſimplicity are apt to ſuſpet. Could 
death be ſu to hang on ſo pleaſant and agreeable 
a tree? Or do you imagine God fo envious, as to for- 
bid you, who are his familiars and friends, to eat the 
fruit of ſo delicious a tree, under the penalty of a 
dreadful death? This is inconſiſtent with his infinite 
goodneſs, which you fo largely experience, and with 
the beauty of this ſpecious tree, and the comelineſs of 
its fruit. There muſt therefore be another meaning of 
this expreſſion, which you do not underſtand. And 
thus he inſtilled that hereſy into the unwary woman, 
the firſt heard of in the world, that there is a fin 
which does not deſerve death, or, which is the ſame 
thing, that there is a venial ſin. The falſe prophet, 
the attendant on Antichriſt, who hath herns lite a lamb, 
De part. anim. lib. ii. c. 17. 
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and ſpeaketh as a dragon, Rev. xiii. 11. does, at this 
very day, maintain this capital hereſy in the church 
of Rome; and nothing is ſtill more uſual with Satan, 
than, by hope of impunity, to perſuade men to fin. 
VU. He adds the promiſe of a happineſs : 
3. He adds the promiie Tour eyes ſhall be opened, and ye ſhall 
of a greater happineſs. be as gods, knowing good and evil. 
He prefuppoſes, what in itſelf was true and harmleſs, 
that man had a deſire after ſome more perfect happi- 
neſs; which he made to conſiſt in his being made like 
to God; which John affirms to be, as it were, the prin- 
cipa! mark of falvation, that we Hall be like God, 
1 John ni. 2. He fays further, that this likeneſs was 
to be joined with the opening of their eyes, and a 
greater meaſure of knowledge. Nor is this unlike 
the doctrines of the ſcripture, which affirm, that we 
ſhall ſee God, and that, as he is; and ball know him, 
even as we ourſelves are known.. And thus far indeed it 
might appear, that Satan ſpoke not amiſs, blending 
many truths, and thoſe approving themſelves to the 
conſcience, with his own hes, the more eaſily to de- 
ceive under the appearance of a true teacher. But 
herein the fraud hes concealed : 1. That he teaches 
them, not to wait for God's appointed time, but by 
an utadviſed precipitancy lay hold on the promiſed 
telicity. Man cannot indeed too much love and de- 
fire perfection, if he does it by preparation and earneſt 
expectation ; preparing himſelf in holy patience, and 
tubjecion of his will to the will of God, deſiring 
not to anticipate, even for a moment, the good plea- 
ſure of God. 2. That he points out a falſe way, as 
if the eating of that tree was either a natural, or, more 
probably, a moral mean, to attain the promiſed blits ; 
and as if God had appointed this as a neceſſary requi- 
lite, without which there was no poſſibility of coming 
to a more intimate communion with God, and a more 
perfect degree of wiſdom ; nor, in fine, of 2 
that ſtate, in which, knowing equally good and evil, 
they would be no longer in danger of any degree ot 
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jon. And it is moſt likely, that to this purpoſe 
he perverted the meaning of the name of the tree. 
But all theſe were mere deluſions. 

VIH. At laft this diſguiſed teacher appeals to the 
knowledge of God himſelf: God doth know. He calls God 
Moſt interpreters, both Jewiſh and Chri- '9 witneſs. 
ſtian, ancient and modern, interpret theſe words, as 
if Satan would charge God with open malignity and 
envy, in forbidding this tree, left he ſhould be obli- 
ged to admit man into a partnerſhip in his glory. And 
indeed there is no blaſphemy ſo hocrid, that Stan is 
aſhamed of. But we are here to conlider, Who. 
ſuch a ſhocking blaſphemy, ſo crudely propoi-c, 
ſhould not have rather ſtruck horror into man, 
who had not yet entertained any bad thoughts of 
God, than recommended itſelf by any appearance of 
probability. For why? Is it credible, that a man not 
deprived of his ſenſes could be perſuaded, that the 
acquiſition of wiſdom and a likeneſs to God depend- 
ed on a tree; ſo that he ſhould obtain both theſe by 
eating of it, whether God would or not? And then, 
that God, whom man muſt know to be infinitely great 
and good, was liable to the paſſion of envy ; a plain 
indication of malignity and weakneſs : in fine, that 
there was ſuch a virtue in that tree, that, on taſting 
it, God could not deprive man of life. For all thete 

iculars were to be believed by him, who can ima- 
ine, that, out of envy, God had forbid him the ute ot 
t tree. It does not ſeem to be conſiſtent with the 
ſubtilty of Satan, to judge it adviſable to propoſe to 
man things ſo abſurd, and fo repugnant to common 
notions, and the innate knowledge, which he mutt 
have had of God. Is it not more proper, to take that 
expreſſion for a form of an oath ? As Paul himſelt ſays, 
2 Cor. xi. 11. God knoweth, fo as the perjured im- 
poſtor appealed to God, az witneſs of what he advan- 
ced | 


Sor IX. There are who think that Adam was not dc- 
| Aa 2 | | 
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Whether Adam was not de ceived, namely, to believe as 
Ccived ; 3 fell becauſe true what the ſerpent had per- 
of the love he had for his wife. ſuaded the woman to; but ra. 
ther fell out of love to his wife, whoſe mind he was 
unwilling to grieve : and therefore, though he was 
conſcious of a divine command, and not expoſed to 
the wiles of Satan; yet, that he might not abandon 
her in this condition, taſted the fruit the offered ; pro- 
bably believing, that this inſtance of his affection for 
the ſpouſe, whom God had given him, if in any 
-1eafure faulty, might be eafily excuſed. To this 
tu y refer the apoſtle's words, 1 Tim. ii. 14. For A. 
dum was not decerved, but the woman being decerved was 
i the tranſgreſſion. But this carries us off from the 
ſimplicity of the divine oracles. The defign of the 
apoille is plainly to ſhew that the woman ought not 
to exerciſe any dominion over her huſband, for two 
reaſons, which he urges. 1. Becauſe Adam was firſt 
created, as the head; and then Eve, as a help meet 
for him. 2. Becauſe the woman ſhewed, ſhe was 
more eaſily deceived ; as who, being deceived firſt, 
was the cauſe of deceiving her hul : who was 
lkewiſe deceived like her, though not firſt, but by 
her means. For nothing is more frequent in the ſa- 
cred writings, than that a thing may ſeem to be abſo- 
lutely denied, which ought to be underſtood only, as 
denied in a reſtrictive ſenſe. John vi. 27. and Phil. ii. 
4. are inftances of this. Nor can it be conceived, how 
Adam, believing, that what he did was forbidden 
God, and that, if he did it, he ſhould forfeit the pro- 
miſed happineſs, nay, incur moſt certain death, (tor 
all this he muſt know and believe, if he ſtill remain- 


ed uncorrupted by the wiles of Satan), would have «fl 


made himſelf a partner in the crime, only to pleaſe 
his wife. Certainly, if he believed, that the tranſgreſ- 
ſion of the divine command, the contempt of the 
promiſed felicity, and his raſh expoſing of himſelf to 
the danger of eternal death, could be excuſed only by 
his affection for his wife, he no leſs ſhamefully erred, 
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nor was leſs deceived, if not more, than his conſort 
herſelf. Nor can it be concluded, from his anfwer 
to God, in which he throws the blame, not on the 
ſerpent's deceit, but on the woman, whom God had 
given him, that the man fell into this fin, not ſo much 
by an error in the underſtanding, as giving way to 
his affection. For this ſubverts the whole order of the 
faculties of the ſoul; fince every error in the affeftion 
ſuppoſes ſome error in the underſtanding. This was 
doubtleſs an error, and indeed one of the greateſt, to be- 
lieve, that a higher regard was to be paid to his affection 
for his wife, to the divine command. It was 2 
conſiderable error, to think, that it was an inſtance of 
love, to become an accomplice in ſin : becauſe it is the 
duty of love, to convince the ſinner, and, as far as 
may be, reſtore him to the favour of God; which 
certainly Adam would have done, had he been cntire- 
ly without error. In. whatever light therefore you 
view this point, you muſt be obliged to own, that he 
Was deceived. This only Adam, by his apology, ſeems 
to have intended, that his beloved confort had, by her 
inſinuations, which ſhe had learned from the 
perſuaded him alſo ; and that he was not the firſt in 
that fin, nor readily ſuſpected any error or deception 
by her, who was given him as an help by God. 
X. It cannot be doubted, but that providence was 
concerned about this fall of our firit 1 
parents. It is certain, that it was 0 ——— 
foreknown from eternity: which 
none can deny, but he who by a ſacrilegious auda- 
city goes about to rob God of his omniſcience. Nay, 
as God, by his eternal decree, laid the plan of the 
whole ceconomy of our falvation, and the preconcei- 
ved ſucceſſion of the moſt important things preſuppo- 
ſes the ſin of man, it could not therefore happen un- 
foreſeen by Gud. And this 1s the more evident, be- 
cauſe, according to Peter, Chriſt was foreordained be- 
| fore the foundation of the world, and that as the lamb, 
whoſe blood was to be ſhed *. Which invincible ar- 


* 1 Pete i. 19. 20. 
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gument Socinus knew not how to elude, other wiſe 
chan by this ridiculous aſſertion, That after men had 
% ſinned, Chriſt indeed came to aboliſh their fins ; 
% but that he would have come notwithſtanding, tho” 
& they had never ſinned. But this idle aſſertion, be- 
ſides being unſcriptural, nay antiſcriptural, is not ap- 
polite to this place. For the order of Peter's words 
does not admit any other interpretation than of Chriſt's 
being foreknown, as a lamb to be ſlain, and to ſhed 
his bluod, to be the price of our redemption. And 
he likewiſe ſpeaks * of this determinate counſel and fore- 
| #nowledge of Gad, according to which Chriſt was deli- 
verd into the hands of wicked men. Since therefore 
Chriſt was foreknown from eternity, as one to be ſlain 
for the fins of men, man's fin was alſo neceſſarily 
foreknown. | 


| foreknowledge of God. Nor can preſcience of 
future things be conceived in God, but in connection 
with his decree concerning their futurity. 
AXAII. From all this may be inferred, by a plain con- 
4888 ſequence, that it could not otherwiſe 
ec happen, but that man ſhould fall on ac- 
count of the infallibility of the divine 
preſcience, and of that neceſſity which they call a ne- 
ceſſity of conſequence. For it is inconſiſtent with the 
divine perfection, that any decree of God ſhould be 
rendered void, or that the event ſhould not be anſwer- 
able to it. Tis the prerogative of IEROVAH to fay, 
My counſel ſhall ſtand +. His counſels of old are faith- 
Fulneſs and truth}. God himſelf has ratified the ſtabi- 
lity of his purpoſes by an cath, the more certainly to 
declare the immutability of his counſel ||. The Lord of hoſts 
bath fworn, ſaying, Surely as I have thought, ſo Hall it 
come to paſs ; and as I have purpoſed, ſo Ball it ſtand }. 
* Ads ii. 23. 1 I. xlvi. 10. 1 K. . 
Heb. vi. 17. +11. xiv. 24. f 
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ig 1 the event, as to man's ſin, 
may de prov er argument; if A, 
we only attend to that ſubordination, rw ge 
by which all creatures on God in che divine con- 
their tions. For it is not poſſibl ec 
that God ſhould, by his almighty concurrence, influ- 
_ ence any creature to act, and yet that creature ſuſpend 
its acting. In hke manner it is impoſſible, that while 
God does not influence to the moral of that 
natural action, the creature ſhould, without that in- 
flux, perform that action morally good. This follows 
from the nature of God and the creature; as he can- 
not ineffectually influence his creatures to act, fo they 
cannot but act, when under his influence. Th 
things being ſuppoſed, as they are evident to any per- 
ſon of attention, it is impoſſible, that man can abſtain 
from reaſoning, willing, and eating, where Gad influ- 
ences to theſe acts by his almighty concurrence. Nor 
is it any more poſſible, that man can reaſon, will, and 
eat 1n a holy manner, if God, by his alwighty concur- 
rence, does not influence the holineſs of the action. 
Suppoling therefore, that God had afforded his influ- 
ence to the natural act of reaſoning, willing, eating, 
as he actually did, but not to the moral els of 
thoſe acts, as he did not; it could not otherwiſe be, 
but that man ſhould act at that time, and perform his 
action wrong. All this holds true, not only with re- 
ſpect to this firſt fin of man, but with reſpect to all o- 
ther ſins. As theſe things are matters of evident 
truth, I ſee not why we may not boldly maintain them, 
eſpecially as they tend to the glory of God, and to de- 
monſtrate his ſuperminence, and the abſolute depend- 
ence of the creatures upon him, as much in their ope- 
Tations, as in their exiſtence. Should thoſe of the 
_ contrary Pelagian ſcntiments pervert theſe truths, they 
will do ſo at their peril. Nor ought we ſo much to 
regard that, as on their account to conceal the truth. 
XIV. However, it will not be amiſs to inſiſt a little 
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longer on this ſubject; that all the a 
S cemon- rent harſhneſs of this doctrine may be 
entirely removed by an evident demon- 
ſtration of the truth; which we think we ſhall be able 
to effect, by beginning with the more evident truths, 
in one continued chain of arguments, flowing from 
each other, in ſuch a manner, as to gain the allene e. 
ven of the moſt obſtinate. 

XV. And, firſt, I think it will be readily granted, 
All fecond cauſes, in that there is but one firſt cauſe ; that 
their acting, depend all other cauſes fo depend upon that 
on the frſt. firſt one, both in exiſting and acting, 
as without it to be able neither to exi 
Paul inculcated this upon the Athenians *; In him we 
live, and move, and have our being. Nor, indeed, can 
the moſt powerful monarch in the world, ſuch as the 
Aſſyrian was in the time of Iſaiah, any more move 
without God, than the axe without him that heweth 
therewith, or the ſaw without him that ſhaketh it f. 
XVI. Reaſon, * _ concurs * 23 For 
3 . if there was any caule beſides God, 
I LS _ which could 22 independently of 
12 him, it would follow, that there 
were more firſt principles than one; as Thomas Aqui- 
nas reaſons well J. Whoſe reaſoning, as it is both ſo- 
lid, and very much to the purpoſe, we ſhall not ſcru- 
ple to give in his own words. It is,“ ſays he, * ef- 
* ſential to the firſt principle, that it can act without 
<« the aſſiſtance and influence of a prior agent; ſo that 
„ if the human will could produce any action, of which 
„ God was not the author, the human will would 
have the nature of a firſt principle. 

XVII. Though they endeavour to ſolve this, by ſay- 
What is objed- ing, that, notwithſtanding the will be of 
ed to chis, is to itſelf capable of producing an action, 


no purpoſe. without the influence of a prior agent, 

yet it has not its being from itſelf, but from another; 
Acts xvii. 28, t Iſ. x. 15. la ſecond, ſentent. diſtin. 37. 

quæſt. 2. art. 2. 


nor to act. 
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whereas the nature of a firſt principle is to be ſelf-ex- 
ment. But it ſeems inconſiſtent to fay, that what has 
not its being of itſelf, can yet act of itſelf ; for what is 
not of itſelf, cannot continue of itſelf. For all the power 
of acting ariſes from the eſſence, and the operation from 
the power. Conſequently, what has its eſſence from an · 
other, muſt alſo have its power and operation from 
that other. And beſides, though this reply denies that 
it is imply the firſt ; yet we cannot but ſee, that it is the 
firſt agent, if its acting cannot be referred to ſome prior 
agent, as the cauſe. Thus far I homas Aquinas. | 
XVIII. Nor does God only concur with the actions 
of ſecond cauſes, when they act, but 3 
alſo influences the cauſes themſelves ences the actions or 
to act. Becauſe the beginning of ac- effects of the cau- 
tions if not more, at leaſt ſes, but the cauſes 
not leſs on God, than their progreſs. Wenſelves. 
This opinion is not unhappily expreſſed in the Roman 
catechiſm, publiſhed by the decree of the council of 
Trent, at the command of Pope Pius V. *, to this 
purpoſe : + But God not only, by his providence, pre- 
<« ſerves and governs all things that exiſt ; but he like- 
« wile, by a ſecret energy, ſo influences thoſe that 
4 move and act, to motion and action, that though 
« he hinders not the efficiency of ſecond cauſes, yet 
< he prevents or goes before it; ſeeing his moſt 
« ſecret er extends to each in particular ; anc, 
nas the wiſe man teſtifies, reaches powerfully from 
* one end to the other, and diſpoſes all things ſweet- 
ly. Wherefore it was faid by the apoſtle, when de- 
« claring to the Athenians the God whom they 1gno- | 
« rantly worſhipped: He is not far from every one of 
& us; for in him we live, and move, and have our being.” 
XIX. Moreover, as a ſecond cauſe cannot act, unleſs 
acted upon, and previouſly moved to act, I creature 
by the . and predetermining in cannot but act 
fluence of the firit cauſe; ſo, in like man- ia conſequence 


God not only influ- 


ner, that influence of the firſt cauſe is fo of this influ- 
Part. 1. de primo ſymboli articule, num. 22. 
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cond cauſe cannot but act. For it is unworthy of 
God to imagine any concurrence of his to be ſo indif- 
ferent, as at laſt ends to be determined by the co-ope- 
ration of ſecond cauſes: as if the rod fbould ſhake him 
ho lifts it up; or as if the ſlaff ſhould lift up what is 
not word * ; for fo the words properly run. And the 
meaning is, that it is highly abſurd to aſcribe to an in- 
ſtrument of wood, the — managing of what 
is not of ſuch vide matter as wood, but of a more ex- 
cellent nature, namely ſpirit. By this allegory is in- 
timated the abſurdity of that opinion, which makes 
God to be determined in his actions by the creature. 

XX. Didacus Alvarez f makes uſe of the following 
Which is evident argument againſt this; namely, The 
from the perfecti · manner of concurring by a will of it- 
an of God. ſelf indifferent to produce this or the 
__ ether effect, or its oppoſite, is very imperfect ; becauſe, 
in its efficacy, it depends on the concurrence of a ſe- 
cond cauſe; and every dependence imports, in the 
thing which depends, wy imperfection and inferio- 
rity, in reſpect of him on whom it depends: and there- 
fore ſuch a manner of concurrence cannot be aſcribed 
to God, or agree with his will, which is an infinite 
and molt pertect caufe. 

XXI. And then this inſolvable difficulty likewiſe re- 
And the contrary is mains: If the ſecond cauſe deter- 
enforc:4 by ſcveral mines the concurrence of God in it - 
abiurdities. ſelf indifferent, in that act of deter- 
mination it will be independent of God, and fo become 
the firſt cauſe. And if in one action it can work inde- 
pendently of God, why not in a ſecond ? If in the be- 
inning of the action, why not allo in the progreſs ? 
Since the tranſition from non-acting to — .oþ IS great- 
cr than the continuing an action once 

XXII. As theſe things are univerſally true, they ob- 
All which is true with re- tain alſo in thoſe free actions of 
ſpe & to finful actions, as rational creatures, in which 
they are actions. there is a moral evil inherent: 


* If. x. 15. J De auxiliis divioz gratiz, lib, iii. diſp. 21. p. 163. 
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namely, that creatures may be determined to thoſe ac- 
tions by the eſñcacious influence of God, ſo far as they 
are attions, according to their phyfical entity. Elegant- 
ly to this purpoſe ſpeaks Thomas Aquinas, in the place 
juſt quoted. Since the act of fin is a kind of being, 
not only as negations and privations are ſaid to be be- 
ings; but alſo as things, which in general exiſt, are 
| beings, becauſe even theſe actions in general are rank- 
ed in that order, it would follow, that if the actions 
of fin [as actions] are not from God, there would be 
ſome being which had not its eflence from God: and 
thus God would not be the univerſal cauſe of all be- 
ings. Which is contrary to the perfection of the firſt 
being. | 
XXIII. Neither does God only excite and predeter- 
mine the will of men to vitious actions, The will of man 
ſo far as they are actions; but he likewiſe i, jrewic: pre- 
ſo excites it, that it is not poſlible. but, determined to 
thus acted upon, it ſhall act. For if, up- *Þ«fe aciioas, as 
on ſuppoſition of that divine influx, it ©: | 
was poſſible for the created will not to act, theſe two 
abſurdities would follow. 1. That the human wiil 
could baffle the providence of God, and either give to, 
or take from the divine influx all its efficacy. 2. 't hat 
there could be ſome act in the creature, of ſuch weight 
as to reſiſt the divine influence, and be independent 
of God. For I do not imagine, they will ſay, that 
God concurs to the production of that action, where- 
by his influx is reſiſted. But we have already refuted 
any concurrence as in itſelf indifferent, to be determi- 
ned by the free will of the creature. 
XXIV. Further, the free will of man excited to ac- 
tions, cannot, according to its phyſical 


And yet with- 


eſſence, give them a moral and ſpiritual cut God it can- 2 


goodneſs, without the divine providence not give moral | 

influencing and concurring to that good- g900nets to its 

.neſs. This is evident from what has . 

been before ſaid. For as moral goodneſs is a ſuperior 

and more perfect degree of entity than a phy ſical entity 
B b 2 


The con- 
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alone, and man in the phyſical entity of his actions de- 
pends on God; it is nec „ he ſhould much more 
depend on God, in producing the moral ; of 
his actions; ſo that the glory thereof ought to be ren- 
dered to God, as the firſt cauſe. 
XXV. If all theſe truths, thus demonſtrated, be join- 
ed and linked together, they produce that 
uon. concluſion, which we laid down F 13. For 
if all creatures depend on God in ; If 
he not only concurs with them when they act, but al- 
ſo excites them to act; if that excitation be ſo power 
ful, as that, upon ſuppoſin it, the effect cannot but 
follow; if God | with that ſame efficacy influences vi- 
tious actions, fo far as they are — if the crea- 
ture cannot give its actions their due moral goodneſs 
without God; it infallibly follows, that Adam, God 
moving him to underſtand, will, and eat, could not 
but underſtand, will, and eat; and God not giving 
| goodneſs to thoſe actions, man could not underſtand 
and will in a right manner. Which was to be proved. 
XXIV. Yet it does not hence fallow, that man was 
However, it does not obliged to what was amply unpoſli- 
follow, that man was ble. Far it is only a nential 
obliged to what was andeventual ;nfallibility and neceſſi- 
kmply impolible. ty, which we have eitabliſhed. God 
beſtowed thoſe powers on man, by which he could 
have overcome the temptation. Yet that faculty was 
ſuch as became a creature; which ſince it was ſuffici- 
ent in its kind, yet could not proceed to action, with- 
out preſuppoling the divine concurrence. Who fhall 
deny, that man has a locomotive faculty, ſo ſufficient 
in its kind, that he requires no — But will any 
afirm, that it can happen, that man, by that locomo- 
tive faculty, can actually move independently ot God, 
as the firſt cauſe, without diſcovering his 1gnorance 
| bath of the ſupremacy of God, and the ſubordination 
of man? In like manner, we affirm, that God grant- 
ed man ſuch ſufficient abilities to fulfil all righ- 
teoulnebs, that he had no need of any further habitual 
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grace, as it is called; yet fo that all this ability was 
wen him in fuch 2 manner, that he ſhould act only 
ependently of the Creator and his influence, as we 
hinted, chap. ii. F 13. 
XXVII. Much leſs ſhould it be ſaid, that man, by 
the above-mentioned acts of divine provi- 
dence, was forced to fin. For be fined 27 2 be was: 
with judgment and will; to which facul- 
ties, liberty, as it is oppoſed to compulſion, is ſo pee 
culiar, nay eſſential, that there can be neither judg- 
ment nor will, unleſs they be free. And when we at- 
firm, that God foreordained and infallibly foreknew, 
that man would fin freely, the finner could not but 
{in freely; unleſs we would have the event not anfwer 
to the preordination and preſcience of God. And fo 
far is the decree of God from diminiſhing the liberty 
of man in his acting, that, on the contrary, this liber 
ty has not a more folid foundation than that infallible 
decree of God. | 
XXVIII. To make God the author of ſin, is ſuch 
dreadtul blaſphemy, that the thought can- , ef an 
not, without horror, be entertained by any that God is 
Chriſtian. It is true indeed, that God crea- tl. e author of 
ted man mutably good, infallibly fore ſaw his fin. 5 
ſin, foreordained the permiſſion of that tin, really gave 
man ſufficient powers to avoid it, but which could not 
act without his influx ; and mean while influenced his 
faculties to natural actions, without influencing the 
moral goodneſs of thoſe actions. We learn all thoſe 
things from the event. But it is no leſs true, that 
God neither is, nor in any reſpect can be, the author 
of fin. And though it be difficult, nay impoſſible for 
us, to reconcile theſe truths with each other; yet we 
ought not to deny what is manifeſt, on account of 
that which is hard to be underitond. We will religi- 
ouſly profeſs both truths, becauſe they are truths, and 
worthy of God; nor can the one overturn the other; 
_ though, in this our ſtate of blindneſs and ignorance of 
Cod, we cannot thoroughly fee the amicable harmony 
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between them. This is not the alone, nor fingle dif- 
ficulty, whoſe ſolution the ſober divine will ever re- 
ſerve for the world to come. 

XXIX. This is certain, that, by this permiſſion of 


3 _ ſin, God had an ity of diſ- 
the permiſſion of un PD 

2 8488 playing his manifold perfections. 

fion to diſplay his There is a fine paſſage to this purpoſe 

manifold  perfec- in Clemens , which with pleaſure we 

— here inſert. Tis the greateſt work of 


divine providence, not to ſuffer the evil ariſing from a 
voluntary apoſtaſy, to remain unuſeful, or in every re- 
ſpect to become noxious. For it is peculiar to divine 
wiſdom and power, not only to do ns, (that being, 
to ſpeak fo, as much the nature of God, as it is the 

nature of fire to warm, or of light to ſhine), but 
much more, to make the evil, deviſed by others, to 
anſwer a good and valuable end, and manage thoſe 
things which appear to be evil, to the greateſt advan- 


XXX. It remains now laſtly, to conſider, how, as 
When Adam fell, all Adam, in this covenant, ſtood as 
his poſterity fell in him. the head of mankind ; upon his 
fall, all his poſterity may be deemed to have fallen 
with him, and broken the covenant of God. The 
Apoſtle expreſsly aſſerts this f. By one man fin entered 
into the world, and death by fin ; and fo death paſſed upon 
all men, for that in whom) all have fanned, i d nar 
PMApTIV. ES, 

XXXI. To make the apoſtle's meaning more plain, 
Rom. v. 12. ex · we muſt obſerve theſe things. I. It is 
plained. very clear, to any not bewitched with 
prejudice, that when the apoſtle affirms, that all have 
ſinned, he ſpeaks of an act of ſinning, or of an actual 
{in ; the very term, to ſin, denoting an action. Tis 
one thing to fin, another to be ſinful, if 1 may fo 
ſpeak. 2. When he affirms al! to have finned ; he, 
under that univerſality, likewiſe includes thoſe who 
have no actual, proper, and perſonal fin, and who, as 


® Strom. lib. 1. + Rom. v. 12. 
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he himſelf ſays, have not ſinned after the ſimilitude of 
Adam's tranſgreſſion *. Conſequently theſe are alſo 
guilty of ſome actual fin, as appears from their death 
which not being their own proper and perſonal fin, 
muſt be che ſin of Adam, imputed to them by the juſt 
judgment of God. 3. By theſe words, ig” © rarric 
ruzprov, for that all have finned, he gives the reaſon of 
that aſſertion, which he had before laid down, that, 
by the ſin of one man, death paſſed upon all. This, 
ſays he, ought not to aſtoniſh us, for all have ſinned. 
If this ſhould be underſtood of ſome perſonal ſin of 
each, either actual or habitual, the reaſoning would 
not have been juſt, and worthy of the apoſtle, but 
mere trifling. For his argument would be thus, that, 
by the one fin of one, all were become guilty of death, 
becauſe each in particular had, beſides that one and 
firſt ſin, his own perſonal fin : which is inconſequenti- 
al. 4. The ſcope of the apoſtle is to illuſtrate the doc- 
trine of juſtification, which he had before treated of. 
The ſubſtance of which conſiſts in this, that Chriſt, in 
virtue of the covenant of grace, accompliſhed all 
righteouſneſs for his choſen covenant-people, ſo that 
the obedience of Chriſt is placed to their charge, and 
they, on account thereof, are no leſs abſolved from 
the guilt and dominion of fin, than if they themſelves 
had done and ſuffered, in their own perſon, all that 
Chriſt did and ſuffered for them. He declares, that, in 
this reſpect, Adam was the type of Chriſt, namely, as 
anſwering to him. It is therefore neceſſary, that the 
ſin of Adam, 1n virtue of the covenant of works, be 
ſo laid to the charge of his poſterity, who were com- 
prized with him in the ſame covenant, that, on 
account of the demerit of his ſin, they are born 
deſtitute of original righteouſneſs, and obnoxious 
to every kind of death, as much as if they them- 
ſelves, in their own perſons, had done what Adam 
did. Unleſs we ſuppoſe this to be Paul's doctrine, 
his words are nothing but mere empty ſound. 
Ver. 14. 
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n this verſe, ip — 
T bei of nueplor, are explained di- 
ip __ vines, becauſe he Ger — A1. ad- 
mits of various The principal explana- 
tions are three. 1. Some render them, in ſo far, or, 
becauſe all have finned. For it is allowed, that ip 5 
2 ac mits this ſenſe ; and thus it ſeems to be 
taken , i © w bol ixJuono Fav, not for that we would 
be unclathed ; as if written, as Frobemus prints it, 
_ tmvadn, though Beza here greatly differs. 2. Others 
obſerve, it may be explained, with whom, 1. e. who 
Lan . all have finned. For i in a ſimilar conſtruc- 
a time in which ſomething was done. 
Thus we ſay in Greek, in i pruparics Tvr9 vi, When 
I was à bey, this happened; and ini zu, in the deg-days ; 
and the apoſtle , ini 74 vu din under the firſt 
teſtament. And then the meaning would be, that, up- 
om Adam's ſinning, all are judged to have ſinned. "YL 
Auguſtine, and moſt of the orthodox have explained 
it, in whom. Which Eraſmus in vain oppoſes, ſaying, 
that ir; when lignifying * or, in, is joined to the 
genitive caſe; 3 AS iT 6 uu, X21 £771 uc Xopz 3 5 alſo when de- 
| noting time, as tr: Kxirxpuc 'Oxlaf/v, In all this he is 
ſtrangely miſtaken. For, not to fay any thing now 
of time, it is certain, that ir: when joined to the da- 
tive, denotes in: as Matth. xiv. 8. ii mia, in a char- 
ger; and in this very context of Paul. ver. 14. ini 7» 
oor: ext, in the ſimilitude. And which is more, J i , 
cannot ſometimes be otherwiſe explained, than by, 
in which, For 1 in whom]; 28 Match 1. 7 is "= 0 TApXhue 
Tag utile, where the ici of the palſy l 5 and 
Luke v. 25. azas ip © nalitio, took up that A. be 
lay. Nor is it taken in this light, in the ſacred wri- 
tings only, but he might learn from Budzus }, that 
Ariſtotle uſed this. phraſeology ia the fame fe. <p @ 
par i lia, ini balzpe N 6 ap lm id On the one the female, 
on the other the male breads. However, we reckon none 
of thoſe explanations to be impertinent, as they are 
2 Cor. v. 4 f Heb.ix.1g. f In com. ling. Græc. p. 506. 
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all almoſt to the ſame purpoſe: yet we give the pres 
ference to the laſt, becauſe moſt emphatical, and very 
applicable to the apoſtle's ſcope. It is a bad way of 
interpreting ſcripture, to repreſent it as declaring what 
is the leaſt thing intended. For the words are to be 
taken in their full import, where there is nothing in 


the context to hinder it. 7 
XXXIll. Grotius really prevaricates, when he thus 
before us. It The nter pretation 


comments on the 

is a common metonymy in the Hebrew, of Grotius. 

to uſe the word /in, inſtead of puniſhment ; and to in 
inſtead of to undergo pruniſbment ; whence extending 
this figure, they are ſaid, by a metalepſis, wart (to fin, 
who ſuffer any evil, even they are junocent, 
as Gen. xXxxi. 36. and Job vi. 24. where wen is ren- 
dered by Lorpayin, to be unhappy. Ep © here denotes 
| through whom, as i with the dative is taken, Luke v. 
F. Acts ii. 36. 1 Cor. viii. 11. Heb. ix. 17. Chryſo- 
ſom on this place ſays, 
« not eat of the tree, are from him all become mor- 
« tal.” Thus far Grotius. | 
XIIIV. This illuſtrious perſon ſeems to have wrote 
without attention, as the whole is very im- Confuted. 
pertinent. 1. Though we allow, that fin does ſome - 
times metonymycally denote the puni/bment of fin z 
yet we deny it to be uſual in ſcripture, that he who 
undergoes puniſhment, even while innocent, may be 
ſaid to fin. Grotius ſays, it is frequent; but he nei- 
ther does nor can prove it by any one example ; which 
is certainly bold and raſh. Crellius, confuting his book 
on the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, brings in the ſaying of 
Bathſheba to David “: I and my ſen Solomon Hall be 
counted offenders ; that is, ſays he, we ſhall be treated 
as offenders, or be ruined. But a inner, or even fin, 
and to fin, are different things. The for- To fin does not 


mer 1s faid of Chriſt , but not the lat- ay T2 


ter, on any account. Moreover, to be ment, yithout 


a ſinner does not ſignify „ in the paſſage any regard to ſin. 
®* 1 Kings i. 21. + 2 Cor. v. 21. 


Vet. b -- {Cc 


On his fall, they who did 
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alleged, to undergo puniſhment, without any re- 
gard to a fault or demerit, but to be guilty of 
aiming at the kingdom, and of high treaſon, and as 
ſuch to be puniſhed. The teſtimonies advanced by 
 Grotius are ſo foreign, that they ſeem not to have 
been examined by that man. For neither in 
the Hebrew do we find xyn, to fin, nor in the Greek 
verſion, duTTpryen 3 nor do the circumſtances admit, 
that what is there ſaid of ſin, or miſtake, can be ex- 
plained of pumihment. It is neceffary therefore to 
ſuppoſe, that either Grotius had ſomething elſe in his 
view, or that here is a typographical error. 2. Though 
The apoſlle here WE ſhould t, which yet we do 
gitinguiſhes be- not in the leaſt, that to n ſometimes 
txcen fin and pu- denotes to under 1 t; yet ĩt 
— cannot ſignify this here ; — the 
apoſtle in this place immediately diſtinguiſhes be- 
tween death as the puniſhment, and fin as the meri- 
torious cauſe, death by fn. And by this interpretation 
of Grotius, the apoltle's diſcourſe, which we have 
already ſhewn is ſolid, would be an inſipid tautology, 
For where is the ſenſe to ſay, So death paſſed upon all, 
Whether ip 4 ſig- through whom all die? 3. Grotius 
nines throvgh whom. diſcovers but little judgment in his 
attempt to prove, that ip « ſignifies through whom : 
certainly, Luke v. 5. ini 76 hal ov, does not ſignify 
through thy word, but at thy word, or, as Beza tranſ- 
ſlates, at thy command. And Heb. ix. 17. ir ve 
does not ſignify through the dead, but when dead, and 
rather denotes a circumſtance of time. Acts iii. 16. 
is alleged with a little more judgment; and i Cor. 
viii. 11. not improperly. But it might be inſiſted, 
that in us} is} ſigniſies, it is owing to me, ſo that the 
meaning ſhall be, to whom it was owing that all finned. 
Which interpretation is not altogether to be rejected. 
Thus the ſchokaſt, ig » 'a32u, L iv. And if there was 
nothing elfe couched under this, . I would eaſily grant 
Grotius this explanation of that phraſeology. 4. It 
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cannot be explained conſiſtently with puniment cannot 
divine juſtice, how without a crime juſtiy be inflicted 
death have paſſed upon Adam's on his paſterity 
poſterity. Proſper reaſoned ſolidly t fin. 
and elcgantly againſt Collator “. Unleſs perhaps it 

« can be ſaid, that the puniſhment, and not the guilt 
© paſſed on the poſterity of Adam; but to fay this, 
« ig in every reſpect falſe. For it is too impious to 
judge ſo of the juſtice of God; as if he would, 
«© con to his own law, condemn the innocent 
« with the guilty. The guilt therefore is evident, 
« where the puniſhment is fo; and a partaking in 
« puniſhment ſhews a partaking in guilt ; that human 
« miſery is not the appointment of the Creator, but 
e the retribution of the Judge.” If therefore through 
Adam all are obnoxious to puniſhment, all too muſt 
have ſinned in Adam. 5. Chryſofſtom alſo is here im- 
properly brought in, as if from Adam he derived 
only the punithment of death, without partaking in 
the guilt. For the homily, from which the words 
are quoted, begins thus: When the Jew ſhall ſay, 
How is the world faved by the obedience of one, 
«* namely Chriſt? you may reply, How was the 
« world condemned by one diſobedient Adam?“ 
Where it is to be obſerved, (1.) That he ſuppoſes the 
miſeries of mankind to proceed from God, as a Judge, 
who cannot juſtly condemn, but for fin. (2.) That 
he compares the condemnation of the world by A- 
dam's diiobedience, with its ſalvation by Chriſt's obe- 
dience. But this laſt is imputed to believers, and 
deemed to be theirs. And therefore Adam's fin is in 
like manner imputed to all. As alſo Gregory of Na- 
zianzen, quoted by Voſſius }, faid, that Adam's guilt 
was his. Alas! my weakneſs!“ ſays he, for I de- 
rive my weakneſs from the firſt parent.” 

XXXV. But we only underſtand this of Adam's 
firſt fin. We nowiſe agree with 1: is only Adam's firſt 
thoſe, who abſurdly tell us, that A; fin, that is imputed to 
dam's other fins were alſo imputed bis potterny. =» 

*c,20. 0 W 2 lib. ii. part 2. p. 163. 

1 


and not cha 
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to us: for Paul, when treating on this ſubject, Rom. 
v. every where mentions —— in the fingular 
number; nay expreſsly, ver. 18. one tranſgreſſron, by 
which guilt paſſed upon all. And the reaſon is ma- 
nifeſt. For Adam ceaſed to be a federal head, when 
the covenant was once broken; and whatever ſin he 
was afterwards guilty of, was his own perſonal fin, 
rgeable on his poſterity ; unleſs in ſo far 

as God is ſometimes pleaſed ta viſit the fins of 
fathers on the children. In which Adam has now 
thing peculiar above other men. So much far 
violation of the covenant by man, 


the 
no- 
the 


e N IM 
Of the Abragatim of the Covenant of Warks on 


The contents WAVING diſcourſed at fufficient 
of the chap. 1 length concerning the violation of 


the covenant of wor by fin ; let us now confider 
whether, and how far, it is made void, or abrogated by 
God himſelf. TS 
II. And in the firſt place, we are very certain, that 
Many things in this co- there are many things in this 
venant of eternal truth. covenant of immutable and eter- 
nal truth; which we reckon up in this order. 1. 
The precepts of the covenant, excepting that proba- 
tory one, oblige all and every one to a perfect perform- 
ance of duty, in what ſtate ſoever they are. 2. E- 
ternal life, promiſed by the covenant, can be obtain- 
ed upon ne other condition, than that of perfect, and 
in every reſpect complete obedience. 3. No act of 
diſobedience eſcapes the vengeance of God, and death 
is always the puniſhment of fin. But theſe maxims 
do not exclude a furety, who may come under engage- 
ments in man's ftead, to undergo the penalty, and 
1 N the condition. But of this it is not yet time ta 
peak. We ſhall now diſcourſe of each of themin order. 
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HI. It is indeed a moſt deſtructive hereſy to main - 
tain, that man, ſinful and obnoxi- The finner is fill ob- 
ous to puniſhment, is not bound to liged to obedience. 


obedience. For, by no miſconduct of man, can God 
forfeit his ri 


t and —_— Now, this right and 
ſupremacy of God requires, that man, and even eve- 
ry creature, be ſubject in all reſpects to God, as far as 
poſſible. Moreover, the rational creature, ſuch as ſin- 


not galy to the natural, but alſo to the moral, pro- 
videnee of God; nor only to his vindictive juſtice, 
but alſo to his legiſlative authority; and as he can, fo 
he ought to be ſubject to him, as to the obligation of 

obedience : ſince every poſſible ſubjection is eſſential 
to the creature. 

IV. If the ſinner, who deſerves puniſhment, was 
not ſubject to the law, he could no Otherwiſe he could 
longer fin; and therefore by one fin fin no more. 
he would ſet himſelf free from the danger of further 
ſinning. For where no law is binding, there is no 
tranſgreſſion, no fin, which John defines to be @:wc, 

the tranſgreſſion of the law . But nothing can be i- 
— — 2 than that man, by ſin, has 
acquired an impeccability [incapacity of ſinning. 

V. Moreover, according to this h 
ners would be equal, and an equal de- And all fianers 
gree of puniſhment remain for ev 
one: which is contrary both to ſound reaſon and ſcrip- 
ture, where the inequality of fins and puniſhment is 

ſo often inculcated. 

VI. There is a plain paſſage, Gal. v. 3. which con- 
firms, that, even by the promulgation The fi uner's obli- 
of the new goſpel-covenant, the break- | appears 
ers of the covenant, who are without from Gal. v. 3. 
Chriſt, are not ſet free from that obligation of the 


law, which demands perfect obedience, but continue 


debtors to do the whole law. 
VII. Nav, even in a human court, the penal compact 
5 * 1 Jehn in. 4. 


ful man is, and does continue to be, can be ſubject 


theſis, all ſin - 


would be equal. 
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and. is —— is deemed an additional compact, adding to 
from theavillaw. the principal convention, and conſequent- 
ly not „ but accum the former obli- 


gation. Much leis, at the bar of God, can the obli- 
eb to puniſhment, _ _ r of 
covenant, abrogate the primary principal ob- 
ligation of the law, w the covenant was ratified. 
VIII. Arminius therefore * very baſcly refuſes, that 
The opinion God, when man once fell from the ſtate 
of Arminius. of innocence, and became obnox1ous to 
t, even of right required obedience of man, 
2s if God had forfeited his right by man's diſobedience. 
He makes uſe of theſe ar ts. 1. Becauſe when 
man is in a ſtate of fin, he is not in covenant with 
God : r God and 
man, by which he can require obedience: for by what 
reward, what puniſhment, can he give ſanction to the 
law, ſince man, for the diſobedience already commit- 
ted, has forfeited the reward, and is become obnoxi- 
yuan puniſhment ? 2. As God 8 
eprived man of ability and power to w, 
ſo, Le that he will 
no longer require man to fulfil it, unleſs he reſtore his 
ability; nay, he cannot in juſtice do it. If any ſhall 
ſay, could therefore the creature be exempted from 
the ri 2 of the Creator, ſo as no longer 
to be to obey 14 He anſwers, Yes, indeed, 
if the creature be accurſed, and the Creator reckon it 
unworthy to require obedience from it : for it is the 
higheſt puniſhment, ſo to conclude the ſinful creature 
under fin, as not to require any more obedience from 
him; that bein 1 ©» Phy F 
namely in that f 3. The law itſelf, which is to be 
pare 1 would be unbecoming it ſhould 
be performed by a finner who is out of the favour 
of God. He is commanded to have God for his God, 
to love, honour, and adore him, to put his truſt 
in him, to uſe his name with reverence, &c. Is it 
probable, that ſuch an obedience is required of him, 
In epiſt. præſtantium virorum, p. 173. 
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who is under the curſe of God ? Thus far Arminius, 
whoſe arguments deſerve to be examined. 
IX. We begin with the firſt. Arminius ſuppoſes a 
great many y things in this argument, It is falſe that all 
which we cannot admit, fuch as : that obligation proceeds 
all the of man ariſes from from the covenant. 
the covenant; that the law does not oblige, but in ſo far 
as it is enforced by rewards and puniſhments that God 
cannot threaten a greater puniſhment, after man is 
once become obnox1ous to the penalty: all which if we 
deny, as we do deny them, * 
be » 25 we hope to do, there will not remain the 
leaſt of force in this argument. The obliga- 
tom of man to. et is not founded firſt and 
ipally on a covenant, but in upereminent 
ſovereignty, majeſty, and holineſs of God; and eve- 
ry rational creature, becauſe he is fuch, is wholly 
bound to be ſubject to his ſovereignty, adore his ma- 
jeſty, and form himſelf according to the example of 
his holineſs. God would not be the abſolute ſove- 
reign, if any rational creature exiſted, which was not 
bound to take the rule of its actions from him, andthere- 
fore, in g its actions, was not ſubject to God. 
r. the ſupreme majeſty, if there was 
any rational who was not bound to ac- 
knowledge, worſhip, adore, and be ſubject to him 
in every reſpect. God would not be perfect ho- 
lineſs, if any rational creature exiſted, which was not 
bound to acknowledge that holineſs, as moſt worthy 
of its imitation. As God is fuch a being, he cannot 
but require to be eſteemed to be ſo. he creature 
cannot acknowledge him in this manner, without 
_ owning its obligation, at the ſame time, to obey him, 
who is the , the moſt high, and moſt holy God. 
Which we have already explained and proved mare ful- 
ly, chap. ui. ſect. 8. Moreover, it And that the law does not 
is not true, that the law is not oblige, but becauſe of 
binding, but becauſe of the ſanc- — ſanction of rewards 
tion of rewards and puniſhments. — 
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The principal obligation of the law ariſes from the au- 
thority of the lawgiver, to which is joined the perfect 
equity of all his commands. Though God had en- 
forced his law neither by rewards nor puniſhments, 
we had been no leſs bound to obedience: left ſelf- 
love, whereby we are led to obtain the reward, 
and avoid the penalty, ſhould be the only motive to 
ſtir us up to obey God: the reverence of the Supreme 
Being, and the love of holineſs, are to hold the chief 
place here. In fine, it is alſo falſe, that no further 
And that no further puniſh- puniſhment will be inflicted, af. 
ment can be inflicted on man ter that man, having once bro- 
when he had broken the ken the covenant, is become ob- 
hey 8 noxious to the penalty: for 
there are degrees in condemnation. And if that was 
true, it would not take off the obligation to obedience. 
It would not be lawful for a robber, condemned to be 
burnt alive, or broken on the wheel, or to the moſt 
cruel death that man can, deviſe, to commit, in the 
mean time, a new capital crime. For, as we have 
faid, the obligation ariſes neither primarily nor chiefly 
from the penal ſanction, but from the authority of 
the lawgiver. 5 
N. To the e 1. Man * — 
....- +. .. Only the meritorious, but alſo y- 
— . od ſical cauſe of his own impotence, 
from man, tho” un- which he brought upon himſelf by 
able to give it. his miſconduct; as if an inſolent and 
naughty ſervant ſhould put out the candle, by which 
he ought to carry on his maſter's buſineſs; or, by 
drinking to exceſs, willingly render himſelf unfit for 
the ſervice of his maſter. In this caſe, that maſter 
does, by no means, fall from his right of requiring e- 
very piece of ſervice properly due to him, and of pu- 
niſhing that naughty ſervant for non - performance. 2. 
Though God, as a juſt judge, had taken away from 
man ability to fulfil the law, yet, on that account, he 
both will, and in point of right can, require the per- 
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formance of it by man. He can do this very juſtly ; 
becauſe no wickedneſs of man, juſtly puniſhed by Gad, 
can diminiſh God's authority over him; otherwile it 
would be in man's power, at his own pleafure, either 
to extend or limit the authority of God ; which is con- 
trary to the immutable perfection and bleſſedneſs of 
God. He alſo does require this for wiſe reaſons ; of 
which this is one, that ſinful man may, by that means, 
be convinced of his 1 ble miſery, upon finding 
ſuch things juſtly required of him, which he has ren- 
dered himfelf incapable to perform. And ſince 
he is as unwilling as unable to obey God, he is thc 
more inexcuſable, the more clearly the duty of the 
law is inculcated upon him, 3. Tis abſurd to ſay, 
that it is the greateſt puniſhment that God inflicts on 
man, not to require obedi- God's not requiring obedience 
ence from the rebellious crea- from the rebellious creature, 
ture, It is indeed true, that vet the greateſt puniſhment. 
the creature ought to reckon it a part of its happineſs, 
that the glory of obeying is left to it. And it is the 
puniſhment of the creature, if, by the juſt judgment 
of God, it is condemned, never to perform what is in- 
cumbent upon it, and may be acceptable to God. But 
it is another thing to ſay, that God will not require 
_ obedience from it. If God requires not obedience, the 
creature owes none. If it owes none, it does not att 
amiſs by diſobeying ; and if it does not amiſs by diſo- 
| beving, that cannot be in the place of the higheſt pu- 
niſhment for it. And thus Arminius himfeli cuts down 
his own vines [ deſtroys his on argument. ] He would 
have ſpoke "indtly, had he faid, that it is inſtead of 
the higheſt puniſhment to the creature, to be con- 
demned, by the juſt judgment of God, not to perform 
that obedience, which God, conſiſtently with his ju- | 
ſtice and holineſs, requires of it. 4, Should we deal 
more cloſely with a bold dif- we cannot, without 2 con- 
putant, we might ſay, that tradiction, ſuppeſe God ſay- 
there is a contradiction in the ing to che creature, I will au; 
adjunct, when he ſuppoſes God de you 19 vey me, 
. D d 
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addrefling the creature thus, I will not have thee to 
perform any obedience to me. For he that talks of o- 
bedience, preſuppoſes not ſome authority, by 
which he can require it, but alſo a command, whi 
requires obedience, and which muſt be obeyed. Who- 
ever, by his authority, gives fuch a command, requires 
that obedience be yielded to it. If he give another 
command, the fum of which is, I will not have you 
to obey me, he contradicts himſelf; nay, contradicts 
the nature of the command, which confiſts in an obli- 
gation to obedience. 5. *Tis the higheſt abſurdity i- 
*Tis abſurd, that a creature maginable, that a creature ſhall, 
by fin is exempted from the its fin, obtain exemption 
authority of the Creator. from the authority of the Crea- 
tor, and be no longer bound to obey him. If this is 
true, the firſt of all deceivers ſpoke truth, that men, 
by eating the forbidden fruit, wauld become as God. 
| Whoever is exempted from the authority of the Crea- 
tor, is under the authority of none, is at his own diſ- 
poſal; in fine, is God. For to be at one's own diſpo- 
ſal, is to be God. Ah! how ridiculous is this 

XI. The third argument is no leſ weak. For, 1. 
There is nothing in God's The ſum of the law is, to love 
law, which the creature is God with all the heart, mind, 
not bound to 12 in and ſtrength, and our neigh- 
the right way and manner. bour as ourſelves. As this is 
reaſonable in itfelf, ſo it cannot but be propoſed as 
ſuch by God to man; ſince conſcience itſelf, even that 
of the moſt abandoned, will bear witneſs with God to 
the reaſonableneſs of this, What? Is it not certain, 
that God is the chief good; conſequently the moſt a- 
miable ? Can he be unwilling, that any ſhould acknow- 
ledge him as the chief good, that is, what he really is, 
and what he cannot but be? Is he not the ſupreme ma- 
jeſty? Can he be unwilling to be honoured as ſuch, 
with the moſt ſubmiſſive reverence? 2. Arminius ur- 
ges, that the law alſo commands us to truſt in God. 
The law commands even It does ſo, ſay I; for what can be 
a finner 10 uuſi in God. more right, what more becoming, 


. moſt ft 
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than that man, even a ſinner, ſhould be bound to be- 
leve the e ſhould give him this glo- 

„ namely, that he alone both can and vill juſtify 
Re. that he ſhould ſeek him even when an- 
gry; hunger and thirſt after his righteouſneſs; and 
glory; namely, that 


willingly endeavour to be for his 
God may be glorified and admired in him by his juſti- 
fication and glorification by free ; and that he 
ſhould neither negle& the falvation, which God has 


urely revealed, and neither deſpiſe nor reject the 
Saviour? This is to truſt in God: and will any pious per- 


ſon ever doubt of the probability, nay even of the moſt 


infallible certainty of this, that man under the curſe of 
God till now, is not obliged to this? 3. He will ſtill 
urge, that when he ſpeaks of truſting in Aud to take 
God, he means thereby that full aſſurance him for his 
of mind, w one holds God to be his God 
God ; that at leaſt this is alſo enjoined by the law. We 
are to conſider this more diſtinctly. When the law 
enjoins us to take God for our God, if it is to be un- 
derſtood in this ſenſe, viz. to take him for our Crea- 
tor, Preſerver, Lawgiver, and Supreme Lord, it en- 
Joins this abſolutely and without diſtinction upon all 
men. But if we underſtand it thus, to take him for 
our ſaving good, this is enjoined upon none, but in 
that method which the revealed will of God preſcribes. 
And this is the way either that man can obtain gut in a 
the ſalvation of God by a moſt perfect perſonal right way. 
obedience, which was propoſed to Adam in innocence, 
and is now impoſſible for the finner : or that ſinful 
man be converted, and united by faith to Chriſt ; then 
examine himſelt, whether he be in the faith and in 
Chriſt ; which being diſcovered, he may then indeed 


glory and exult in God his ſaving good: which way 
is now propoſed in the goſpel. But the law enjoins us 


to embrace every truth by faith, which God either has 

revealed, or ſhall reveal, and fo to walk as it is agree- 

able to that truth. But the law has no where enjoin- 

ed the impenitent ſinner, to look upon God as the (tad 
D d 2 
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of his ſalvation. Nay, the law, as it was given to A- 
dam himfelf, enjoined him to believe the contrary, 
And thus I imagine I have fully diſpatched the quaint 
ſubtilties of Arminius; that it is of immutable right, 
that man, even under fin and guilr, is ſtill under ob- 
ligation to obey the law. | 
XII. We muſt proceed a ſtep further, and ſhew, that 
| The finner not only man, even after the breach of the cove- 
obliged to obedience, nant, continues bound not only to 
but to perfection. obedience, but to a perſect perform- 
ance of duty. Paul faid of thoſe who are without the 
covenant of grace, that they are debtors to do the whole 
law x. Nor can it be otherwiſe. For the law of the 
covenant, as to the natural epts, is immutable, 
being the tranſcript of the image of God, which is no 
lefs immutable than God himſelf. For if the image, 
which had the neareſt reſemblance, is changed, and 
yet continues ſtill to reſemble its archetype, or origi- 
nal, the archetype itſelf muſt alſo neceſſarily be chan- 
ged. But the law of the covenant did undoubtedly 
require perfect obedience. | 
XIII. Moreover, if we imagine any abatement and 
Which is de. Telaxation ot the law after fin, we are to con- 
duce from ceive, that God addreſſed ſinful man aſter this 
the very na- manner: I formerly commanded thee to 
ture of God. 4 efteem me as the ſupreme truth, thy 
chief good, and thy ſovereign Lord, and conſe- 
* quentiy to aſſent, with the fulleſt aſſurance of faith, 
4 to all my precepts, to love me with all thy ſoul, 
« and all thy powers, and eſteem nothing preferable 
« to that which is acceptable to me, to employ thy 
« all in my ſervice, at all times and in all things to be 
« at my command and beck, and never venture on 
any thing, that is not agreeable to my will. But 
«© now, fince thou haſt once preſumed to ſhew thy ſelf 
« difobedient, I am fatished, that, for the future, 
e thou efteem me indeed to be the truth, but not 
* that which cannot deceive; to be thy good, but 
| * Gal. v. 3. 
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« not the chief; to be thy Lord, but not the ſupreme : 
« and I allow thee to doubt of ſome of my teſtimonies, 
« to love other things beſides and above me; to place 
« thy happineſs in other thin 2 
ce A ſo to on me 1n 1 that in o- 
« ther things thou mayſt 32 diſcretion.” 
If all theſe be abſurd and unworthy of God, God, as they 
certainly are ; *tis alſo abſurd and unworthy of God, 

to abate and relax any thing of his law. But if — 
general ns are of immutable truth; that 
as God is the chief , he is at all times and by 
all to be beloved with the whole heart; as he is 
the ſupreme lord, none can ever, under any pretence, 
act lawfully but according to his command; now the 
moſt perfect performance of every duty, muſt be the 
manifeſt . this. perfect 

XIV. Again, to duty » 2s every 
one will allow, is better than nn "TY 
a hight manner. For all the goodneſs of form duty {oo 
duty conſiſts in its agreement with the fe&tly, is prefer- 
6d it. There muſt able to doing it 
therefore be = rule, enjoining that ocherwife. 
perfection, which is a greater degree of goodneſs. It 
ſuch a rule has been preſcribed by God, it mult cer- 
tainly bind men to conform themſelves to it. 

XV. The conſcience of man, attending to himſelf, 
cannot but aſſent to theſe things. For Natural contcience 
elucidating this point, I ſhall ſubjoin dictates this. 
two excellent es, one from Epictetus, the other 
from the Emperor Julian. The former ſpeaks 3 *. 
« Having found a rule, let us keep it inviolably, 
not extend ſo much as a finger beyond it. 1 "The 
la ter thus, Orat. i. There is an ancient law given 
«* by him, who firſt taught mankind philoſophy, and 
Which runs thus: that all who have an eye to vir- 
tue and to honeſty, ought, in their words and ac- 
« tions, in ſociety, and in, all the affairs of this life, 
e both ſmall and great, to have a regard to honeſty,” 


The law therefore of the old covenant ſtill continues, 
* Diffe:t „Ib. ii. c. 11. 
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binding all mankind, without exception, to a perfect 
performance of duty. 

XVI. The ſecond thing, which we faid, ſect. 2. was 
Eternal life unob- immutable in the covenant of works, 
tainable but by was this; that eternal life was not ob- 
Perfect obedience. tainable on any other condition, but 
that of perfect obedience: which is hence invincibly 
proved ; becauſe, by virtue of this general rule, it 
was neceſſary for Chriſt fo be made under the law , and 
Fuliil all righteouſneſs, and that for this end, that the 

ne of the law might be fulfilled f. But if this 
righteouſneſs had not been facred and inviolable, 
Chriſt would have been under no neceſſity to ſubmit 
to the covenant of the law, in order to merit eternal 
life for his people. This therefore is evident, that 
there ought to be a merit of perfect obedience, on 
which a right to eternal life may be founded. Nor 
is it material, whether that perfect obedience be per- 
formed by man himſelf, or by his furety. 

XVII. The th:rd thing which we affirmed as an un- 
The penal ſanction Changeable truth, regards the penal 
is alſo immutable. ſanction ; for the immutable and in- 
diſpenſable juſtice of which we inſiſted above by fo 
many arguments, chap. v. fect. 18. & ſeq. ſo that 
there is no occaſion to add any thing further. 

XVIII. Since then theſe three things, the law, the 
vet there is Promiſe, and the threatening, conſtitute 
ſome abrogation the entire nature of the covenant, as pro- 
of the covenant poſed by God, if theſe ſtand on a firm 
of works; footing, it ſeems to follow, that man has 
indeed, on his part, broken the covenant, but that 
no abrogation of the covenant is made on the part of 
God. But, on duly weighing the matter, we muſt 
acknowledge ſome abrogation even on the part of 
God. This may be evidently inferred from the ſub- 
ſtitution of the new covenant of grace. For thus 
the apoſtle has taught us to reaſon 1. In that he ſuith, 

A new covenant, be bath made the firſt old. For though 
| Gal. iv. 4. + Rom. vii. 4. 1 Hed. yui. 13. 
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the abrogation of the old does not neceſſarily infer the 
ſubſtitution of a new; yet the ſubſtitution of a new 
does certainly import the abrogation of the old. It is 
indeed true, that the apoſtle, in that place, does not 
ſpeak preciſely of the covenant of works, but of the 
old cxconomy of the covenant of grace, which he 
fays is abrogated. Vet we properly build on his rea- 
ſoning, which we both may and ought to apply al- 
ſo to this ſubject: namely, that every ſubſtitution 
of a new covenant ſuppoſes the abrogation of an old 
one. 

XIX. That abrogation on the part of God conſiſts 
in this, that God has declared, that no man „ 
can, by virtue of this covenant, have friend- this, * 
ſhip with him, or obtain eternal life; ſo virtue of it 
that he has pronounced all to have for- dane now 
feited the promiſe of the covenant, de faved. 
and the hope of enjoying that promiſe accord- 
ing to that covenant. This is what the apoſtle fays, 
that there is not now a law, which can give life, ſo that 
righteouſneſs ſhould be by the law *. To this purpoſe is 
what the law cannot do, which he inculcates . 

XX. And thus indeed that covenant is ſo abrogated, 
that it can on no account be renewed. For The as 
if we ſhould imagine God ſay ing to man, of works is ſo 
5 If, for the future, thou canſt perfectly #brogared, as 
keep my law, thou ſhalt thereby ac- to admit of no 
« quire a right to eternal life,” he would W 
not by ſuch words renew this very covenant of works. 
For ſin is now preſuppoſed to exiſt, which is con 
to that perfection of obedience, which the covenant 
of works requires. God would therefore tranſact 
here with man on a different condition, whereby, for- 
giving the former ſin, he would preicrive a condition 
of an obedierice leſs perfect than that which he ſtipu- 
lated by the covenant of works; which, excludin 
all fin, even knew nothing of forgiveneſs of fin. 
Nuy, ſuch a tranſaction would be fo far from a re- 
nannt the covenant of works, that it would rather 

® Gal, 3d. 23 + Roa. vii. z. 
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manifeſtly deſtroy it. For the penal ſanction makes a 
part of that covenant whereby God threatened the 
ſinner with death, which if he ſhould forgive him 
without a due ſatisfaction, he would act contrary to 
the covenant, and his own truth. 

XII. Ihe law then remains as the rule of our du- 
The law is abroga- ty; but is abrogated fo far as to have 
ted, not as a rule no federal reſpect; nor can it occupy 
of life, but as 2 the place of a condition, by the per- 
— formance of which man may acquire 
a right to the reward. In this ſenſe the apoſtle ſays, 
We are not under the law , namely, as preſcribing the 
condition of life. There is indeed flill an indiſſoluble 
connection between perfect righteouſneſs and eternal 
life, fo that the laſt cannot be obtained without he 
frſt. But after man, falling from righteouſneſs, had 
loſt hope of the reward, God was at liberty either 
to puniſh the finner according to his demerit, or 
give him a ſurety to fulfil all righteouſneſs in his 

XXII. There are learned men, who, beſides this ab- 
Opinion of learned Olition of the covenant of works, 
men about other ways which regards the poſlibility of g1- 
of aboliſhing the co- ving life and juſtification, enumerate 
venant of works. four other degrees of abolition in 
this order. 1. As to condemnation, by Chriſt being 
propoſed in the promiſe, and apprehended by faith. 
2. As to terror, or the power of the fear of death and 
bondage, by the promulgation of the new covenant, after 
the expiation of fin : which being once accompliſhed, 
they who are redeemed, are under the law of the 
Redeemer. So that the ſame law, aboliſhed in the Re- 
deemer as the law of ſin, becomes the law of the Sa- 
viour, and adjudges righteouſneſs to thoſe who are 
his. 3. As to the war or ſtruggle with fin, by the death 
of the body. 4. As to all the efeds of it, by the reſur- 
rection from the dead. 


Rom. vi. 13. 
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XXII. But let ns give our reaſons, why we have 
hitherto doubted, whether theſe things our reflectious 
are with ſufficient accuracy conceived thereon. 

and digeſted. 1. All the particulars here mentioned 
belong to the covenant of grace. Now, the covenant 
of grace does not abrogate, but ſuppoſes the abroga- 
tion of the covenant of works ; becauſe there could be 
no place for this, without the abrogation of the other, 
in the ſenſe now mentioned. 2. The covenant of 
grace is not the abolition, but rather the confirmation 
of the covenant of works, in fo far as the Mediator has 
fulfilled all the conditions of that covenant, ſo that ail 
believers may be juſtified and faved according to the 
covenant of works, to which ſatisfaction was made by 
the Mediator. This is the apoſtle's meaning: Ds cce 
then make void the law through faith? God forbid: yea, 
we eſtabliſh the law *. And again, That the rightcou/* 
neſs of the law might be fulflled in us f. Which fig- 
« nifies,” (as the learned perſon, whoſe opinion we 
are now examining, comments on this place), © that 
« what the law accounts for righteouſneſs is fully be- 
«* ſtowed on us; and conſequently, that what merits 
the reward of the law, becomes perfectly ours.” z. 
The very law of the covenant, which formerly gave 
up the human ſinner to ſin, when his condition is once 
changed by union with Chriit the Surety, does now, 
without any abolition, abrogation, or any other change 
whatever, abſolve the man from the guilt and donii- 
nion of ſin, and beſtow on him that ſanctification and 
gloriſication, which are gradually to be brought to that 
perfection, which he ſhall obtain at the reſurrection of 
the dead; as being conſtrained to bear witneſs to the 
juſtification of the covenant of grace. This is what the 
learned perſon not improperly ſays, in the words we 


have juft quoted: So that the iame law, aboliſhed 

% jn the Redeemer as the law of ſin, becomes the law 

e of the Saviour, and beſtows righteouſneſs on thoſe 

«* who are his; which he has at large and learnedly 
Rom. iii. 31. + Rom. vii! 4. 
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explained on Rom. vii. 2. In a word, the ſame law, 
which was to man in innocence a commandment 
to life, and is to man in fin the law of fin, giving him 
up to the dominion and guilt of fin, becomes again 
in the Redeemer the law of the Spirit of life, teſtify- 
ing that ſatisfaction was made to it by the Redeemer, 
and beſtowing on man, who by faith is become one 
with the Redeemer, all the fruits of righteouſneſs for 
juſtification, ſanctification, and glorification. All the 
change is in the ſtate of the man, none in the law of 
the covenant, according to which man, in whatever 
ſtate he is, is judged. Which things ſeem not to have 
eſcaped the obſervation of the learned perſon himſelf ; 
when he ſpeaks to this purpoſe T. Nevertheleſs 
« when we ſay this, we mean, that this fourfold abo- 
& [ition and removal of the covenant concerning works to be 
6 done, which is connected with our own L. 18 

« founded on the ſame law: not that this could be 
« done by virtue of the law in itſelf alone, but that 
te the intervention of a Surety and Redeemer made it 
« at laſt poſſible to the law.” I allow, that what he 
calls the abolition of the covenant concerning works, is 
founded in the law of works : but I leave it to the read- 
er's conſideration, whether it is not a ſtrange way of 
talking, to ſay, that the abolition and removal of 


„ the law is founded on the law itſelf, and that the 


<« intervention of a Surety and Redeemer made it at 
e laſt poſſible to the lav; namely, that itſelf ſhould 
effect its own abolition and removal? From all which 
I conclude, that it will be more proper to treat of theſe 
things, when we ſpeak of the fruits and effects of the 
covenant of grace, than when conſidering the abolition of 
the covenant of works ; which is on no account aboliſh- 
ed, but in ſo far as it is become impoſlible for man to 
attain to life by his own proper works. 
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CHAT L 
Introduction to treating on the Covenant of Grace, 


HE covenant of works being thus broken by the fin 
| of man, and abr ated by the By the breach - -f the 


juſt judgment of ( , wretch- covenant of works, 
ed man was caſt headlong into the man became a flave 


of ruin, whence he could to fin, Satan, and 
not eſcape. While, liftening to the —— 
ſolicitation of the devil, and giving way to his own 
reaſonings, he, in a moſt violent manner, withdrew 
himfelt from God, and would be at his own diſpoſal, 
throwing off his rightful ſubordination to God, (like 
the prodigal ſon ), he ſold and enflaved himſelf to the 
devil. All theſe were acts of the higheſt injuſtice. For 
g man had no right thus to diſpoſe of dime; nor the de- 
, vil to accept of what was the Lord's. Yet God conhder- 
| ing, that, by this raſh and unjuſt action, man was 
| juſtly puniſhed, did, by his —— judgment, rati- 


fy all this for man's Ls puniſhment, gave man up 
to himſelf, as the moſt wretched and fooliſh of maſters ; 
and to n, as a cruel tyrant, which would nee 
ly force him to every abominable practice. Ad er: 


* Luke xv. 12. 
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as they did nat like to retain Gad in their knowledge, Gad 
gavg them over to a reprobate mind, to do thoſe things 
which are not convenient T. He alſo gave them up unto 
vile affections , that fo they ** receive in themſelves 
that recompenſe which was meet}. In fine, he delivered 
them up as llaves, to the devil, to be taken captive by 
him at his pleaſure ||. And all this according to that 
moſt equitable law ; Of whom a man is overcome, of the 
ſame he 1s brought in bondage |. 

II. Add to this too, that man, after he ceaſed to be 
Wirhout God, and in covenant with God, became without 
without hope in God, and without hope in the world —. 
ue world, For it was impoſſible for man to deviſe 
any method becoming God, whereby, conſiſtently 
with divine truth, juſtice, and holineſs, he could be re- 
conciled with God, and return again to his favour. 
The law of fin was alſo juſt, by which man was enila- 
ved to fin, to the dominion and condemnation of it, 
and given up to the devil as his tormentor, In which 
ſenſe, he is ſaid to be not only the captive of the devil, 
of the ſtrong man, mentioned Matth. x1. 29. but alſo 
the captive of the lawful +. For he had the power of 
death ++; and that by the law = ; the firength of fin 
ig the law. Nor could man contrive a method, where- 
by fin, which condemned, and that by the moſt equi- 
table law, might itielf be juſtly condemned by God. 

III. But it pleaſed God, according to the riches of 
God laid this breach his unſearchable witdom, to lay this 
of the covenart of breach of the legal covenant as a 
nos as the FO” foundation for his ſtupendous works; 


daticn of the moſt ae | | 
fivpendous works, by by ſetting up a new covenant of grace, 
fet:ing up the cove- In which he might much more clear- 
nant of grace, ly diſplay the ineſtimable treaſures of 
his all-ſufficiency, than if all things had fucceeded 
well with man according to the firit covenant : thus 
diſcovering, what feemed inci-dible, and to ſurpaſs 


* Rom. i. 28. + Ver. 26. f Ver. 27. || 2 Tim. ii. 26. 42 Pet. 
ii. 1%. —+ Eph. ü. 12. + If. xlix. 29, Heb. ii. 11. 1 Cor. 
xv. 56. | 


more illuſtriouſly diſplaying his adorable 
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com that the true, juſt, and holy God 
could, without at all diminiſhing, nay rather much 


perfections, 
become the God and ſalvation of the finner : finding 


out that admirable mixture of his ſtricteſt vindictive 


juſtice with his moſt condeſcending mercy, ſo that the 
one ſhould detract nothing from the other. For fo 
luſtrious an exerciſe of which perfections there could 
have been no place under the covenant of works. 
TV. If therefore any thing ought to be accounted 
worthy of our moſt attentive conſi- Which, if any thing, 
deration, certainly it is the cove- deſerves our moſt attea- 
nant of grace, of which we now tive confideration. 
attempt to treat. Here the way 1s pointed out to a 
paradiſe far preferable to the earthly, and to a more 
certain and ſtable felicity than that from which Adam 


fell. Here a new hope ſhines upon ruined mortals, 


which ought to be the more acceptable, the more un- 
expected it comes. Here conditions are offered, to 
which eternal ſalvation is annexed ; conditions, not 
to be performed again by us, which might throw the 


mind into deſpondency ; but by him, who would 


not part with his life, before he had truly ſaid, It is 
finiſhed. Here with the brighteſt ſplendor ſhine forth 


the wonderful perfections of our G O D, his wiſdom, 


power, truth, juſtice, holineſs, gocdneſs, philanthro- 


Py, or good-will to man, mercy, and what tongue can 
rehearſe them all? never before diſplayed on a more 
auguſt theatre, to the admiration of all who behold 
them. Whoever therefore loves his own falvation, 
whoever deſires to delight himſelf in the contempla- 
tion of the divine perfections, muſt come hither, and 


deeply engage in holy meditations on the covenant of 


grace: which | think may not improperly be thus de- 
hned. | 

V. ThE COVENANT OF GRACE IS AN AGREEMENT, 
BETWEEN GOD AND THE ELECT Definition of the co · 
SINNER 3; GOD DECLARING HIS FREE venant of grace. 
GOOD-WILL CONCERNING ETEANAL SALVATION, AND 
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EVERY THING RELATIVE THERETO, FREELY TO BE Gi 
VEN TO THOSE IN COVENANT, BY AND FOR THE SAKE 
OF THE MEDIATOR CHRIST ; AND MAN CONSENTING TO 
THAT GOOD-WILL BY A SINCERE FAITH. 


CHAP. © 


Of the Compatt between Gad the Father 
and the Son. 


HAT the nature of the cove- 
twofold agreement i 

the covenant of — nant of grace may be the 
1. Between the Father more thoroughly underſtood, two 
and the Son. 2. Between things are above all to be diſtinctly 
God and the ele. conſidered. 1. The coNMfA T 
which intervenes between Gop THE FATHER, and 
CHrIST THE MeEDiaTorR. 2. That TESTAMENTARY 
DISPOSITION, by which Gop BEsTOws, by an immuta- 
ble covenant, ETERNAL SALVATION, and every thing 
relative thereto, upon THE ELECT. The former a- 
greement is between Gop and THE MEDIAToR; the 
latter between Gop and THE ELECT. This laſt pre- 
ſuppoſes the firſt, and is founded upon it. 
II. When I ſpeak of the compact between the Fa- 
The compact between ter and the Son, I thereby under- 
the Father and the ſtand the will of the Father, giving 
Son explained. the Son, to be the Head and Redeemer 
of the elect; and the will of the Son preſenting him- 
ſelf as a Sponſor or Surety for them; in all which the 
nature of a compact and agreement conſiſts. The 
ſcripture repreſents the Father, in the ceconomy of 
our falvation, as demanding the obedience of the Son 
even unto death, and for it promiſing him that name, 
which is above every name, even that he ſhould be 
the head of the elect in glory: but the Son, as preſent- 
ing himſelf to do the will of the Father, acquieſcing 
in that promiſe, and in fine, requiring the kingdom and 
glory promiſed to him. When we have clearly demon- 
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ſtrated all theſe particulars from Scripture, it cannot 
on any pretence be denied, that there is a compact 
between the Father and the Son, which is the foun- 
dation of our falvation. But let us proceed diſtinctiy. 
bn — —_— ſuch. places of ſcripture, as ſpeak 
eral indeed, but yer r of this 2 
2. 2. By more fully unfolding the particulars, w 
complete or confiltute this compact. 3. By in 
bly proving the fame from the nature of the facra- 
ments, whach Chriſt alſo made uſe of. : 
III. Chriſt himſelf ſpeaks of this compact in expreſs 
words “. Kaya Sarit ua: vulr, nav; And proved from 
debe) por 6 ral uur 3 ——— = Luke xxii. 29. 
by covenant unto you IK ather hath engaged 
by covenant 8 me. which weak the Lord Jeſus 
ſays, that, by virtue of ſome covenant or diſpoſition, 
he obtains a kingdom, as Wes % victor 
of the fame. 

IV. And Heb. vii. 22. where he is ſaid to be api 
1g Jialineng yu, @ ſurety of @ better cove- and Heb. vii. 22. 
_ nant or teſtament. But he is called the Surety of a 
teſtament, not principally on this account, becauſe he 
„ „ promiſes, or becauſe he 

gages for us that we ſball obey ; as Moſes intervened 
3 furcty between Gad and the Iſcaelites f. For 
Chriſt was greater than Moſes, in ſo muc 
—_ was alſo a Surety in a more exceltent manner. His 
ſuretiſhip conſiſts in this, that he took upon himpelf ta 
perform that condition, without which, conkiſtently 
with the juſtice of God, the grace and promiſes of 
God could not reach unto us; and which being per- 
formed, they were infallibly to come to the children 
of the covenant. Unleſs then we would make void 
the ſuretiſhip of Chriſt, and gratify the Socinians, 
the very worſt perverters of ſcripture, it is neceſſary 
we conceive of ſome covenant, the conditions of 
which Chriſt took upon himſelf ; engaging in our 
name with the Father, to periorm them for us; and 


Take xxii. 29. + Exod, xix. 3.—8. 
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which having performed, he might en to us for 
the ——— grace and Ir beſtow- 
ed upon us. 

V. Moreover *, Paul mentions a certain Jabham, 
From Gal. covenant, or teſtament, that was confirmed be- 
il. 17. fore of God in Chriſt. Where the contracting 
parties are, on one ſide God, on the other Chr:/? ; and 
the agreement between both is ratified. But leſt any 
ſhould think, that Chriſt is here only conſidered as 


the executor of the teſtament bequeathed to us by God, 


the apoſtle twice repeats, that Chriſt was not promiſed 
to us, or that ſalvation was not promiſed to us through Chriſt, 


though that be alſo true; but that the promiſes were 


made to Chriſt himſelf f. That Chriſt was that ſeed, 
S j, to which he had promiſed, or to which the pro- 
miſe was made ; namely, conceraing the inheritance 

the world, and the kingdom of grace and glory. 


It is evident therefore, that the word $:2%; does here 


denote ſome covenant or teſtament, by which ſomething 


is promiſed by God to Chriſt. Nor do I fee what can 


be objected to this, unleſs by Chriſt any one ſhould 
underſtand the head, together with the myſtical body, 
which with Chriſt is that one ſeed, to which the pro- 
miſes are made. This indeed we ſhall very readily 
admit, if it alſo be admitted, that Chriſt, who is the 
head, and eminently the ſeed of Abraham, be on no 
account excluded theſe promiſes, eſpecially as 
the promiſes made to his myſtical body, ought to be 
conſidered as made alſo to himſelf ; ſince he himſelf 
too hath received gifts for [in| men ]. 

VI. Nor ought thoſe places to be omitted, in which 


From PC.1. cxix. explicit mention is made of the ſuretiſbip 


122. If. xxxviii. of Chriſt ; as Pfal. cxix. 122. Be ſure- 

14. Jer. xxx. 21. f for thy ſervant for good; that is, as ſure- 
receive him into thy protection, that it may be well 

with him. In like manner, II. xxxvm. 14. I am op- 

preſſed, undertake for me ; be to me a furety and patron. 

And that none but Chriſt alone could thus undertake, 
* Gal, iii. 17, + yer, 16, 1 Pal. Ixvüi. 19. 
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God himſelf fays, Jer. xxx. 21. Whois this Ty FR 
17 that engaged ¶ in] his heart, or quieted his heart by 
his ſuretiſhip, or ſweetened his heart by a voluntary and 
fiducial engagement, or, in fine, pledged his very heart, 

_ his ſoul as both the matter and price of ſureti- 
ſhip (tor all theſe things are comprized in the emphaſis 
of the Hebrew language) to approach unto me, that he 
may expiate fin ? Theſe words alſo point out what that 
ſuretiſhip or undertaking was, which David and He- 
zekiah ſought for; namely, a declaration of will to 
1 unto God, in order to procure the expiation 
of fins. gt 

VII. In fine, we may refer to this point, what is to 
be found, Zech. vi. 13. The counſel of peace prom Zech. 
fall be between them both ; namely, between vi. 13. which 
the man, whoſe name is the Branch, and Je- is briefly pa- 
hovah : for no other pair occur here. It 
will not be foreign to our purpoſe, to throw ſome 
light on this place by a ſhort analyſis and paraphraſe. 
In this and the preceding verſe, there is a remarkable 
prophecy concerning the Meſſiah, whoſe perſon, offices, 
and glory, the prophet truly deſcribes in a ſhort, but 
lively manner, ſubjoining at laſt the cauſe of all theſe ; 
why the Meſſiah ſhewed himſelf as fuch a perſon, exe- 
cuted ſuch offices, and obtained ſuch a 9/ory ; namely, 
that counſel, which was between him and the Father, 
the fruit of which, with reſpect to us, is peace. Of 
the perſon of the Meſſiah he ſays, that he is UN, the 
man, that is, true man; compare Hoſ. ii. 15. and in- 
deed, the moſt eminent among men; not N or d, 
which words denote <zretched man, but 1 WS the 
man of the right hand of God *. Becauſe Chriſt is not. 
here conſidered as in the abaſement of his miſery, but 
in the excellence of his glory. His name is the Branch, 
becauſe ſprung from God #, a new root of a new ofl- 
ſpring, or of the ſons of God according to promiſe 
and regeneration, the ſecond Adam. And indecd a 
branch, which Hall bleſſom ſrem under himſelf. Ahen 

„nn. v7, + If. >. 2. Teck. i. 12. 
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Ezra, NN. from itſelf, which ſhall not be produced or 
propagated by any ſowing, or planting of man's hand, 
but ſhall ſpring from a virgin, by the peculiar power 
of the Deity. His office is fo build the temple of the 
Lord, that is, the church of the elect, which rs the 
houſe of God *, which Chriſt «z7©uvare, framed f, and 
built tf; laying the foundation in his croſs, and gi- 
ving his blood for cementing it. But becauſe in the 
ſame breath it is twice ſaĩd, He ſhall build the temple of 
_ the Lord, it may ſuggeſt to our minds, whether, be- 
| tides the building of the church, which is the myſtical 
body of Chriſt, the reſurrection of Chriſt's own natu- 
ral bedy may not be intended, which is called the 
building of the temple ||. This being done, he will re- 
cerve majeſty, à name above every name, and fit on 
the throne of God, to execute his kingly and prieſtly 
office in glory. For a king to fit on a e, is no- 
thing ſtrange, but for a prieſt, very much fo; being 
contrary to the cuſtom of the ancient prieſts in the Old 
Teſtament, who food daily, often offering the ſame 
lacrifices; becauſe their labour was ineffectual to re- 
move the guilt of ſin J. But Chriſt having once of- 
fered up the one facrifice of himſelf, and by it obtain- 
ed eternal redemption, ſat down for ever at the right 
hand of the Father, never to riſe to offer a ſecond 
time —. He now does what his ſeſſion gives him a 
right to do, to make interceſſion for his people + ; as 
was ingeniouſly obſerved by James Altingius +. But 
whence do all theſe things proceed, and what is the 
origin of ſuch important matters? The counſel of peace, 
which is between the man whoſe name is the Branch, 
and between Jehovah, whoſe temple he ſhall build, 
and on whoſe throne he ſhall fit =. And what elſe 
can this cozenſel be, but the mutual will of the Father and 
_ the Son, which, we ſaid, is the nature of the cove- 
nant? It is called a caunſel, both on account of the 

* 1 Tim. fi. 15. + Heb. iii. 4. 1 Matth. xvi. 18, || John ii. 


19. 21. 4 Heb. x. 11. + Heb. i. 3. and ix. 12. 14. + Fm. vin. 
34. + Hepte iii. differt. 5. 5 49, = Rev. iii. 21, 
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free and liberal good pleaſure of both, and of the diſ- 
play of the greateſt wiſdom manifeſted therein. And 
a counſel of peace, not between God and Chriit, be- 
tween whom there was no enmity ; but of. peace to 
be procured to ſinful man with God, and to ſinners 
with themſelves. 

VIII. Two things here may ſeem to be objected to, 
which we are briefly to anſwer. 1. That That expla 3. 
by thoſe two we are not to underſtand tion defended. 
the Father and the Son, but the Jews and the Gentiles» 
2. That here it is not the caunſe!, which is the original 
and caufe of all theſe things, and which ought to ove 
been expreſſed in the preter perfect or preſent tenſe ; but 
the counſel, which is the fruit of Chriſt's interceſſion, 
of which the prophet ſpeaks in the future tenſe. To the 
firſt T anſwer, That this expoſition is aſſerted, but not 
proved. There is no diſtinct mention made of Jews 
and Gentiles in the preceding verfes of this chapter. 
And it is not lawful for us to cram any thing into the 
text. What others allege concerning a prieſt and king, 
or the oflice of prieſt and king, or about the Jews of 
 Jerufalem and Babylon, is quite forced. Our ex- 
« plication,” ſays the very learned de Dieu, who here 
is of the ſame opinion with us, appears ſimple and 
« plain.” Neither is it new, ſince Jerome tells us, 
that this verſe was underſtood of the Father and the 
Son. To the ſecond I reply, That there is nothing 
that can oblige us to affent to it ; fince the words, by 
our analyſis and explanation, yield a very juſt and 
profitable ſenſe; and this covenant could nat be ex- 
preſſed by a more fignificant term, than that of a mu- 
tual counſel between the Father and the Son. What 
is added with reſpect to the difference of tenſes, ſeems 
to be of ſmall moment: for that the tenſes in Hebrew 
are often put one for the other, and % future for the 
preſent, none can be ignorant of, but they who are in- 
differently {killed in that language. See Pfal. xvii. 3 
NN Da 19g Tho: haſt tried me, and thou deft, or 
didit find nething ; ROY theu fhalt find. Such 
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changes of tenſes often occur in the fame pſalm. Be- 
ſides, ſomething is then ſaid to be done in ſcri 

when it is declared to be ſolemnly done; of which in- 
ſtances are to be met with every where. See Acts ii. 
36. We will therefore ly explain the words 
thus, The counſel of peace is between both. Or if you 
entirely inſiſt on the future tenſe, the meaning will be 
this: At the exaltation of Chriſt, and the peace ad- 
vanced by him from heaven, there will be a manifeſt 
execution of this counſel. But there is no occation 
to come to this. For if we interpret this counſel, of 
that agreement, which ſubſiſted between the Father 
and Chriſt, God man, when, aſſuming human nature, 
he began to do the office of Surety; the prophet might 
and ought to ſpeak of it in the future tenſe. And he 
does fo in an elegant order, aſcending from the effects 
to the cauſe, in this manner: Chriſt, God-man, ſhall 
build the ſpiritual temple of the Lord; for a cy an 


reward of which office he ſhall receive majeſty, and 
| ſhall fit on the throne of the Lord. Nor ought this 
to ſeem ſtrange: for Chriſt, clothing himſelf with 
human fleſh, will, by a certain compact on which our 
peace reſts, promiſe to the Father, that he will do fo ; 
and the Father, on the other hand, will promiſe him, 
that he will thus reward that ſervice. In this manner 
every thing runs ſmoothly. See what ſhall be faid 
more largely, chap. iii. $ 2.—4. 
IX. It is alſo a proof of this, that Chriſt, often in 
Chriſt calling the the pſalms and elſewhere, calls God the 
Father his God, in- Father his Gop; ſee among other 
tim ates a compact. places, Pfal. xxii. 3. and xlv. 8. If. 
xlix. 4. 5. and John xx. 17. Which is the form or 
manner of the covenant. In this ſenſe Jacob promi - 
fed, that the Lord ſhould be his God * ; that is, that he 
would ſo frame his whole life, as became one in cove- 
nant with God. The Ifraelites alſo, when they ſo- 
lemnly renewed the covenant, Jof. xxiv. 18. ſaid, 
We zoll ſerve the Lord, for he is our Gad. In like man- 


#* Gen. XXVill. 21, 
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ner God promiſes in the covenant, that he will be the 
God of his covenant· people; that is, diſplay the riches 
of his all-ſufficiency for their falvation *. This is my 
covenant, that I will make with the houſe of Iſrael, I will 
be their God. Deut. xxvi. 17. Thou haſt avouched the 
Lord (thou haſt made the Lord ſay) this day to be 
(that he will be) thy God. The very meaning of the 
word [which we render God | imphes this: tor 719 
Eloah, derived from 779, he ſcore or adjured, denotes 
dim, whole prerogative it is to bind us, by oath, to 
love and faithful obedience to him, and to whom we 
ought, by oath, to give all obedience; and who on 
his part engages that he will be all - ſuflicient to his 
faithful ſervants for ſalvation. He therefore who pro- 
feſſes Eloah to be his God, does at the fame time, by 
virtue of the covenant of God, call himfeif TAE $Ex- 
vanT of Gor; for m, ſervant, is the correlate 
of N, Eloah, or, * 2 Elohim : as Pſ. Ixxxvi. 2. 
IN um TY yon Preſerve THY SERVANT, O thou 
My Gop. And in this manner the Father calls Chriſt, 
in many places, his ſervant, II. xlix. 5. 6. Beſides, 
ſuch a one profeſſes, that he entirely depends on the 
promiſe and teſtimony of that covenant : in which 
things the whole nature and deſign of the covenant 
conſiſts. Since therefore Chriſt calls God the Father 
his Cad, and, on the other hand, the Father calls Chriſt 
his ſervant, both of them do, by that name, indicate 
a compact concerning obedience and reward. 
X. But let us now proceed more particularly, and 
diſcuſs all the parts of this covenant, Each part of this co- 
that it may not only appear that there venant demonſtrated 
ſabſiſts fome covenant between Chriſt from ſcripture. 
and the Father, but what that covenant is, and of 
what nature. THE CONTRACTING PARTIES are, ON 
the one band, the Father, whom Chrilt calls my Lord}; 
on the other, the Son, whom the Father calls his ſer- 
R722 Pas Law of the covenant is propoſed by the 
This commandment have I received of my Fa- 
23» f Pal, xvi. 2. f If. iii. 11. | Jahn x. 18. 
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ther; and , The Father which ſent me, he gave me a 
commandment. To that law a pxOMIsE is added by the 
Father; When thou ſhalt make his ſoul an offering for 
fin (when his foul ſhall make itſelf an offering for fin), 
he ſhall ſee his ſeed, &c.; and }, It is a ligbt thing, 
that thou ſhouldſt be my ſervant, to raiſe up the tribes of 
Jacob, &c. On performing that law, the Sor: 17 * 
a right to aſk the reward ||; Aft of me, and I -a 
give thee the Heathen for thine inheritance, and the ut- 
termoſt parts of the earth for thy paſſeſſon. Thus far 
THE PROPOSAL of the covenant on the part of the Fa- 
ther; THE ACCEPTANCE en the part of the Son conſiſts 
in this; that he willingly fubmitted himſelf to the law 
of the covenant +; Mine ears haſt thou (bored) opened ; 
that is, thou haſt engaged me as a willing ſervant to 
thyſelf, having agreed about the reward. Then ſaid 
I, Lo! I come, I delight to ao thy will; yea, thy law ts 
within my heart. See alſo John xiv 31. Nor did the 
Son only take this upon himſelf, but actually ezxror- 
ED it, being made of a woman, made under the law . I 
have kept my Father's commandments, and abide in his 
love and John vin. 29. J do always thoſe things that 
pleaſe him. Nor did he part with his life, till he had 
truly faid, TETEAEETAL, It is finiſbed . In the courſe 
of this obedience, the Son coMFoRTED himſelf in the 
faithfulneſs of the Father, to accompliſh his promijes ; 
1 jaid, Surely my judgment (reward) 1s with the Lord, 
and (the recompenſe of) my work with my God +, And 
when he drew near the end of his courſe, he CLalu- 
ED, With great confidence of mind, the reward pro- 
miſed him = ; I have glorified thee on earth : I have fi- 
niſhed the work, which thou gaveſt me to do. And now, 
O Father, glorify thou me with thine own ſelf, with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was. What, 
pray, can be ſuppoſed wanting to complete the form 
of a covenant, which we have not here? | 

lohn xii. 49. If. liti, 10.—12. t If. xlx. 6,—8. 


I Pal. ii. 8. 4 Pfal xl. 7-9. + Gal. iv. 4. John xv. 10. 
Jahn xix. 30. + If. xlix. 4. = John xvii. 4. 5. 
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XI. In fine, all theſe things may be confirmed from 
this, that Chriſt likewiſe made uſe Chriſt alſo uſed facra- 
of the ſacraments; not only as to ments for confirming 
the matter of theſe inſtitutions, as he covenant. 
they were commands divinely enjoined, the obſervance 
of which had a reſpect to virtue; but as to the form, 
as they were figns and ſeals of the covenant ; God the 
Father, by the uſe of them, ſealing to the Son the fe- 
deral promife concerning juſtification from fins, not his 
proper and perſonal fins, either of commiſſion or omiſſion, 

(for ſuch he had none *), but from thoſe, which, by 
a voluntary engagement, he took upon himſelf as his 
own, and from which, as Surety, he was juſtified in 
the ſpirit , and alſo concerning life eternal, to be be- 
„ on him and his; and God the Son, in = = 
of them, acknowledging himſelf a debtor to fulfil al 
righteouſneſs : as theſe things have been learnedly ob- 
ſerved and explained by theſe celebrated gentlemen 
Voetius j and Effenius |}. But let us illuſtrate this by 
an example. In the baptiſm of Chriſt, there was an 
evident ſealing of the covenant on both fides. Chriſt 
declared, that it was his province to fuifil all righteouſ- 
_ neſs. To that he bound himſelf by baptiſm ; telling John 

upon his refuſing to baptize him, Suffer it to be ſo now ; 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteouſneſs J. The 
Father declared, that he accepted the ſuretiſbip; In thee 
I am vell pleaſed ; and put him in mind of the inhe- 
ritance, Thou art my Son. And all theſe things he ſeal- 
E by the ſymbol of the Holy Ghoſt deſcending upon 

m. 

XII. As theſe things are evident, and contain a de- 
monſtration of the truth to the con- jn proof of this cove- 
ſcience, I would not have Pf. xvi. nant, Pf. xvi. 2. adduced 
2. ſtrained to this purpoſe : Thou by a learned perſon. 
haſt ſaid unto the Lord, Thou art my Lord yy 11 mare 


2 Cor. v. 21. 1 Pet. ii. 16. +1 Tim. iii. 16. f Diſput. 
de fide Chriſti, ejuſque ſacramentorum uſu, diſp. t. ii. p. 160. || De 
ſubjectione Chriſti ad legem divinam, c. 1c. 5611. + Match. iii. 16. 
> Luke ut, 22. ; 
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my goodneſs C it net upon thee ) extendeth not to thee : as if 
in theſe words there was an addreſs of God the Father 


to the Son, to this pu : I require nothing more 

of thee, as a ſatisfaction to me, in order to diſplay 
my grace. For thus a learned author paraphraſes 
theſe words. Thou haſt ſaid to the Lord, &c. Thou, 
Son of man, haſt acknowledged, that Jehovah is the 
Lord, and, as a ſervant, haſt engaged obedience to him. 
Thou, by loving and obeying even unto death (to 
which thou offereſt thyſelf), haſt declared me to be 
Lord, and honoured me with a perfect obedience. As 
to any advantage to be obtained, my goodneſs, that is, 
my grace, and the benefits depending thereon, extend- 
eth not to thee, is not upon thee]; that is, thou art 
Tai, an abſulute and perfect Saviour. What 
was laid upon thee, or what thou waſt bound by ſure- 
tiſhip to perform, that my goodneſs might extend to 
mankind, that thou haſt performed. I accept of it. 
Thus dy generally denotes ſomething due, both a- 
mong the Hebrews, and in the facred writings. 
XIII. But think, theſe things are ſtrained, and do 
But not ſo not run with p * ſmoothneſs. For, 1. 
| Properly. There is nothing which obliges us to ima- 
giae, unleſs we incline to do fo, that there is contain- 
ed in theſe words an addreſs of God the Father to the Sen: 
fince the whole of this pſalm has not the leaſt appear- 
ance of a dialogue, but only repreſents a ſingle perſon, 
ſpeaking in one continued diſcourſe, whom Piſcator, 
by weighty arguments, proves to be the Lord Jefus. 
The learned perion himſelf ſpeaks thus: This dit- 
6 courſe may certainly be aſcribed to the Son, as ad- 
« drefling himſelf. And therefore I fay, it is certain- 
ly poſſible, that this diſcourſe cannot contain the ap- 
probation of the Father acquieſcing in the obedience of 
the Son. For if the Son addreſſes his own ſoul, which 
faid to Jehovah, Thur art my Lord, and my goodneſs er- 
tendeth nat bo | is net ripen] thee 5 doubtleſs the Son ſaid 
this to the Father, and not the Father to the Son. 2. 
I own, that theſ: vords. which the Son fays to the 
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Father, or the Father to the Son, are ſo emphatical, 
that they cannot, in their full ſigniſication, be ſfuppo- 
ſed to be ſpoken by either of them to the other, on ac- 
count of the peruliar excellence which is in the Son *. 
But I queſtion, whether any can be eaſily perſuaded, 
that the approbation of the moſt perfect obedience of 
the Son, and the acquieſcence of the Father therein, 
are expreſſed in ſuch flender terms, Thou haſt ſaid, 
Thou art my Lord. I appeal to any, who teaches [um 
derſtands | the good knowledge of the Lord, as it is ſaid of 
the Levites , whether thoſe words of ſcripture be ſuch, 
as © that no one can deviſe any thing mor proper to 
« illuſtrate that ſenſe,” which the very learned perſon 
elſewhere requires, before he acquieſces in the mean- 
ing aſhgned}. 3. It is very true, that y ſometimes, 
among the Hebrews, ſigniſies ſomething due. The 
very learned de Dieu || has long ago obſerved this, 
trom the writings of the Hebrews, and alſo of the A- 
rabs. But that ſignification does not ſeem proper to 
this place. For Chriſt was neither indebted to God for 
his goodneſs, or grace, and the bleflings depending up- 
on it; nor did he properly owe the grace of God to be- 
hevers. But, by virtue of a compact, he owed obed:- 
ence to God; which being performed, God owed to 
Chriſt, and to them «who are Cbriſt's, the reward promi- 
ied by the compact, which is given to Chriit as a due 
debt. The fignification of being due might be inſiſted 
upon, had it been ſaid, My law, or /atisfation to my 
juſtice, or ſomething to that purpole, i no more upon 
thee, [no longer extendeth to thee.) But we muſt fetch a 
ge compaſs to make theſe words, My goodneſs ex- 
tendeth not to [is not upon] thee, to ſignify, Thou art 
no langer indebted to my goodneſs ; and again, that the 
meaning of them ſhould be, Thou haſt done every 
„thing, to which thou waſt bound, that my good- 
“ neſs might be extended to men,” And I verily 
doubt, whether it could ever come into any one's 

„ Heb. i. 4 + 2 Chron. xxx. 22. f Sum. theol. c. wi. 5 39, 
l ln Gen. xv1. 5. 
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mind, that ; ſuch an explication is the fulleſt, the moſt 
« ſimple, and moſt ſuited to the connection; in fine, 
« that it is ſuch, that none who compares it with the 
« words of ſcripture, can deviſe a more happy manner 
« of exprefling the thing; and that therein an inex- 
e preſſible degree of light, truth, and wiſdom, may 
de diſcovered.” For theſe are laws of interpreta- 
tion, which the very learned perſon himſelf has laid 
down &. | 
XIV. 4. Another ſenſe may be fairly brought from 
The genuine the words of the pſalm, which has no- 
meaning of that thing either harſh or ſtrained, and con- 
place diſcovered. tains what is becoming the wiſdom of 
God, in this manner: The Lord Jeſus, being deeply 
engaged in holy meditations, addreſſes his ſoul, that 
is, himſelf; and declares, that, while in his medita- 
tion, he faid to JEaovan the Father, Thou art the Lord, 
all-ſuflicient to and by thyſelf for all happineſs. Where- 
force by this whole work of my mediation, and conſe- 
quently by all my obedience, no acceſſion of new or 
greater happineſs is made to thee, nor canſt thou be 
enriched by my ſatisfaction. My goodneſs extendeth nit 
to t hee: thou receiveſt no benefit thereby. All the 
fruit of my ſatisfaction redounds to thy pious and cho- 
len pcople. See Jab xxii. 2. & xxv. 7. The com- 
ment of Ben Nachman on the former place is elegant, 
agreeing very much with the phraſeology in our text. 
« He declares, that no addition of guod is made to 
« God, when any good is done.” All theſe words 
contain a ſalutary truth, inſtructing us concerning % 
all-fufficiency of God, to whom no new good can accrue 
trom any quarter, and concerning the fruit of Chriſt's 
_ fatisfattion, as redounding to the godly ; and are molt 
atlapted to the words and analogy of the whole pſalm. 
For y many times in ſcripture {igniaes the fame as n, 
to. I ſhall produce a place or two, which occurred to 
me, when meditating on theſe things in reading the 
{criptures. What Micah ſays +, cy My vu and pec- 
* Sum. theol. c. vi. 5 38. Chap iv. 1. 
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ple ſhall flow unto it; this Iſaiah expreſſes as follows *, 
gun 53 va r, and all nations all flow unto it. 
Where dy and DR are taken in the ſame fignification. 
In like manner +, wrote letters N p, that is, to the 
4 py Tis ſtill more to the purpoſe, what we 
have 1 I %y © © wy = ayed unto the 
Lord; and Pal. ed | oP They 2 2 * cy, unto 
the Lord, but be anſwered them not. Sometimes it ſig- 
nifies the ſame thing as up to, or quite to, as 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 5. Muren ty u, and raiſed (the wall) up to 
the towers : not that it is credible, the wall exceeded 
the towers in height. Jer. iv. 18. Ja? x $33, it 
reacheth unto thine heart. You may add other inſtan- 
ces from Glaſſius 4. As therefore the uſe of this par- 
ticle is very extenſive, we have no reaſon to reſtrain 
its ignification to owing or being due, wh ch ſeems lets 
adapted to this place. 

XV. I ſpeak not theſe things, with a view to detract 
any thing from the due praiſes of the very And dcfended 
learned interpreter, to whom | even profeis agaioit Van 
myſelf greatly indebted ; but becauſe no- der Wachen. 
thing is dearer to me, than to ſearch out the true mcan- 
ing of the Spirit of God ſpeaking in the ſcriptures. While 
Tam wholly intent upon this, I cannot avoid ſometimes 
examining the opinions of others; even of thoſe for u hon 
I have the greateſt veneration. Faith is none of thoſe 
things, which may be impoſed by any human authority: 
neither is any injury done even to the greateſt of men, 


hen we declare our di ſſent in a modeſt manner. Wlie- 


ther we have done ſo here or not, muſt be left to the 
determination of the impartial reader; who may alto 
judge, whether, by theie obtervations, I have detc:- 
ved ſo furious a ſhower of bluſtering language, as the 
very famous perſon Dr John van der Waeyen has been 
pleaſed to pour down upon me in Sunnra thee!. Chrisi. 


lib. i. c. 4. $267. & ſeq. He very much complains, 


that I called that explication of tle celebrated Coccei- 
us harſh and forced, and that the words of the pſalni 
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were wreſted to that meaning. This, I own, I had for- 
merly wrote, out of my ſimplicity; nor did I imagine, 
there was either reproach or injury contained in theſe 
words. But there is no force of argument in the tart- 
neſs of language. That not the leaft appearance of 
that may remain, I now alter it, and inſtead of wreſt- 
ed, ſay, harſh, nit running fo ſmoothly. The reſt I can- 
cel. I freely forgive the ill language of my reprover, 
as becomes a Chrittian. It does not belong to him, 
but to our common Lord, to paſs a judgment on my 
intention. As to the ſubject itſelf, I beſeech the read- 
er, to compare my reaſonings with his; and if he 
thinks, that mine are ſolidly confuted, I am not againſt 
his differing, in every reſpect, from me. It appears 
otherwiſe to me: and the fimple explication of the 
words, which | maintain, with the generality of expo- 
fitors, began the more to pleaſe me, the more I faw 
my reprover ſtand in need, for the defence of his opi- 
nion, of ſuch a compaſs of words, and fo far-fetched 
and intricate ſubtilties. I have no inclination minute- 
ly to conſider the reſt. Each one has his own temper, 
his own way of writing: which if I cannot commend, 
] endeavour to bear with. But ] return from this un- 
willing digreſſion. 5 
XVI. As the doctrine of the compa between the Fa- 
9 pa. ther and the San is ſo often and 
— and the ct oe ſo expreſsly delivered in ſcrip- 
by the greateſt divines, and ture, that it is unjuſtly tradu- 
therefore not to be traduced as ceq as anew and late inven- 
a late and Regular ifcovery, n. Though I find few a- 
mong the more ancient, who have profeſſedly handled 
this ſubject; yet I ſee ſome of the greateſt divines have 
ſometimes made mention of this compact. I fay no- 
thing now of Arminius, wha does not careleſsly diſ- 
caurſe of this compact, in his oration for the degree 
of Doctor ; from which the very accurate Ameſius 
produces and commends ſome things . Ameſius 
bimſelf 4 charges a certain diſtinction of the Remon- 


* fn reſcriptione ad Grevinchovium, c. i. f In Anti- ſynodalibus, 
de marie Chr illi, c. i. 55. | 
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ſtrants with this abſurdity, that © it denies, that the 
«< covenant entered into with Chriſt, {He Hall ſee his 
« ſeed, and the pleaſure of the Lord ſhall proſper in his 
e Hand), had been ratified.” Gomarus, treating of 
the baptiſm of Chriſt *, ſays, that it was the © 5 
« and ſeal of the covenant between God and Chrilt ; 
* namely, that God would be his God, and the be- 
« ſtower of ſalvation ; but he himſelf was bound to 
«© perform obedience from a principle of perpetual 
« gratitude.” In like manner, on the circumciſion 
of Chriſt 4, he ſays, that it was © a fign and ſeal of 
* the covenant with God: which covenant confiſted 
5 in this; partly that God was the God of Chriſt, ac- 
* cording to the general promiſe, made alſo to him, 
© Gen. xvii. 7. as to the ſeed of Abraham, Gal. iii. 
&« 16. and according to the ſingular character given 
* of him, Pal. xlv. 7. Heb. i. 9.; partly, that Chriſt 
% was bound to obey the will of God, jun vi. 38. 
4 Matth. v. 17.” See his Dip. de merits Chriſti, & i. 
The very learned Cloppenburg ! not only men- 
tions this ſubject, but fully and accurately handles 
it. The very famous Voetius || ſays, + He (Chriſt) 
*© was ſubject for us to a ſpecial law of paying our debt 
e by a condign puniſhment, as our Mediator and Sure- 
«* ty, according to the tenor of the covenant entered 
é into with the Father.” Eſſenius, formerly his ſcho- 
lar, and afterwards his colleague I, ſays, The fede- 
5 ral ſcaling of the divine promiſe did alſo really take 
© place in Chriſt, according to If. lw. 10. 11. Dr 
Owen handles this very ſubject at large, on Heb. tom. 
IL. exercit. iv. p. 49. Nor was this doctrine unknown 
to the Popiſh doctors. Tirinus on If. lin. 11. thus 
comments, that the prophet there explains © the com- 
„ pact agreed on between the Father and Chriſt,” by 
which, on account of the ſufferings and death of Chriſt, 
redemption, juſtification, and glorification, are de- 

* In Matth. iti. 13. + In Luke ii. 21. 2 Diſput. iii. de 
fœædere Dei. || Diſput. t. ii. p. 266. J De ſubjectione Chilli ad le- 
em, C. X. 8 2· | ; | | 
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creed to be the rewards of all thoſe who faithfully ad- 

here to Chriſt. Whence it a that theſe ſenti- 

ments concerning the compact between the Father and 

— are not to be ſtigmatized with the brand of /in- 
arity. : 


CE Aa SO WW: 
The Nature of the Compact between the Father 
and the Son, more fully explained. 


Four things propoſed to A 5 the compact between the 
be more — explain · A Father — Son is the 
ed in this chapter. oundation of the whole of our 
ſalvation, it will not be improper to ſtop here a little, 
and, in our further meditation, inquire, 1. From whence 
the beginning of this compact ought to be taken, and in 
what periods of time it was completed. 2. What the law 
of the covenant contains, how far, and to what it binds 
the Son. 3. Whether the Son could not have engaged in 
this compact, or have withdrawn himſelf from it, and 
had no more to do with it. 4. What and how great 
a reward was promiſed to the Son, to be obtained in 
virtue of the compa :. *‚ 
II. I conſider three periods, as it were, of this com- 
The beginning of this Pact. Its commencement is to be ſought 
compatt in the eternal in the eternal counſel ot the adorable 
counſel of the Trinity. Trinity: in which the Sen of God was 
conſtituted by :he Father, with the approbation of e 
Floly Spirit, the Saviour of mankind ; on this condi- 
tion, that, in the fulneſs of time, he ſhould be made 
of a woman, and made under the law; which the San 
undertook to orm. Peter has a view to this, when 
he ſays , that Chrift was foreordained before the foun- 
dation of the world. To this purpoſe is allo, what the 
Supreme Wiſdom teſtifies concerning itſelf , I was 
ſet up [anointed] from everlaſting ; that is, by my own, 
and the will of my Father, which is one and the ame, 


© 1Pet.i, 20. f Prov. vüi. 23. 
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vas appointed to n of the mediatorial 
office in time. Paul likewiſe declares, that we were 
choſen in Chriſt before the foundation of the world *. Conſe- 
quently, Chriſt himſelf wwascon ſtituted from everlaſting, 
the Head of thoſe that were to be ſaved, and they were 
given unto bim g, for whom he was to merit falvation, 
and in whom he was to be glorified and admired 
From this conſtitution, the Son from everlaſting bore 
a peculiar relation to thoſe that were to be ſaved. 
Hence the book of life is by a ſpecial appropriation a- 
ſcribed to the Lamb }, as containing a deſcription of 
the peculiar people aſſigned to the Lamb from all eter- 
ity. Hence alſo it was, that God, in his amazing 
idom, ſo ordered many things in man's ſtate of in- 
nocence, that the attentive remembrance of them after 
the fall, and the comparing them with thoſe things 
which were afterwards revealed, might have remind- 
ed man of this divine counſel ; as we have ſhewn, a- 
bove, book i. chap. vi. 3 3. 55 
III. The ſecond periad of this covenant | place in that 
interce 54 Chriſt, by which, im- The L iod in 
mediately upon the fall of man, he the interceiion, be- 
offered himſelf to God, now offend- gun immediately after 
ed by ſin, actually to perform thoſe be fal. 
things, to which he had engaged himſelf from eter- 
nity ; ſaying, Thou haſt given them to me, I will 
make ſatisfaction for them: and fo making way for 
the word of grace to be declared to, and the covenant 
of grace to be made with them. Thus Chriſt war 
actually conſtituted Mediator, and declared as ſuch im- 
mediately after the fall; and having undertaken the 
ſuretiſbip, he began to act many things belonging to 
the offices of a Mediator. As a PꝛophET, and the 
interpreter of the divine will, he even then, by his 
Spirit, revealed thoſe things which relate to the falva- 
tion of the elect, and by his miniſters publiſhed them |. 
Nay, he himſelf ſometimes appeared in the cha- 
* Eph. i. 4. + John xvii. 6. t Rev. xiii. &. 
I IC. xlviü. 15. 1 Pet. i. 11. and iii. 19. 
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racter of an Angel, inſtructing his people in the coun- 
ſel of God. As a King, he gathered his church, and 
formed to himſelf a people, in whom he might reign 
his word and Spirit. For it was the Son of God, 
who ſaid to Iſrael, Exod. xix. 6. Te ſball be unto me a 
hingdom of Prieſts and who, with more than royal 
pomp, publiſhed his law on mount Sinai *, and whom 
* ſaw ſitting as ling _ a throne f. As a PriEsT, 
je took upon himſelf the of the cle, to be expia - 
ted by the ſacrifice of his body, which was to be fitted 
for him in the fulneſs of time. In virtue of this, as 
being a faithful „ he likewiſe interceded for the 
ele, by declaring his will, that they might be taken 
into favour, ſaying, Deliver them from going down to the 
pit, I have found xu7por, @ ranſem}, For what angel could 
_ Jpeak thus, but the Angel of the covenant ? who even then 
was called an angel, before his coming in the fleſh, be- 
cauſe he was accompliſhing what depended upon that 
future miſſion. He is one of a thouſand, the Captain of 
the hoſt of angels, that guards each believer, the chiefe/t 
of [the ftandard-bearer above] en thouſand |. In 
like manner, the archangel Michael (and who is 
this but the Lord Jeſus Chriſt ?) is called a ]’ TR 
COVERT, one of the chief princes |, that is, the un- 
parallelied among the chiefs, becauſe be is run et, 
that great prince +. It is he h declares to man bis righ- 
31 the righteouſneſs of Gad and of man. ſe is 
he who is "WI the propitiatian, whom God hath ſet forth 
as iasnpor, a propitiation + , See allo Zech. i. 12. 13. 
IV. The th:rd period of this compact is that, when, 
The third on aſſuming ON has aſſuming human nature, he 
human nature. ſuffered his ears to be bared ++ ; that 
is, en himſelf as a voluntary ſervant to God, 
from love to his Lord the tather, and to his ſpouſe 
the church, and his ſpiritual children, (for the ears of 
ſuch voluntary ſervants were bored = ; yup; vri row, 
Acts vii. 38. 1 Chap. vi. compared with John xii. 41. 
t Job xxxiii. 24. Cant. v. 10. + Dan. x. 13. 
+ Dan. xit. 1, — Rom. iii. 25, ++ Compare Pal. xl. 7. with 
Heb. x. 5. = Exod, xxi. 5. 6. 
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was made under the law *, ſubjecting himſelf to the law: 
which he ſolemnly teſtified by his circumciſian, on the 
eighth day after his birth, whereby he made himſelf 
a debtor to do the whole law }. 

| Ma, be law +» gr to the Mediator, may be con- 
ſidered in a twofold view: 1. As the v 
dir ectory of his nature and office. 2. As — — — 
the condition of the covenant. The Medi- the covenant, and 
ator himſelf may be conſidered theſe of the Mediator, to 
three ways. 1. As God. 2. As Man. m it was given. 
3- As Mediator God- man. We are diſtinctly to compare 
theſe things together. 

VI. The Son, as preciſely God, neither was, nor 
could be ſubjed to any lau, to any ſupe- The Mediator, 
rior: that being contrary to the nature of as God, ſubject 
the Godhead, which we now ſuppoſe the do no law. 


Son to have in common with the Father, who thought _ 


it no robbery Ti «ra ir Oed, to be equal with Gad. No 
ſubjection, nothing but the higheſt ſupereminence is 
competent to the Deity, nor can it otherwiſe be con- 
| ceived. In this reſpect he is King of kings, and Lord 
of lords f. The Emperors Gratian, Valentine, and 
Theodoſius, faid long ago, that © he is a true Chriſtian, 
* who believes, that the Deity of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, is one in equal power; that un- 
* DER THE , SAME MAJESTY THERE 1s ONE DeiTY ; 
and he who teaches the contrary, is a heretic ||.” 
VII. Nor is it any objection againſt this, that the 
Son, from eternity, undertook for men, The eternal ſureti- 
and thereby came under a certain pe- ſhip of the Son im- 
culiar relation to thoſe that were plies no ſubjection 
to be ſaved. For that engagement, as h Godhead. 
it was nothing but the moſt glorious act of the divine 
will of the Son, doing what none but God could do, 
implies therefore no manner of ſubjection: it only im- 
ports, that there ſhould be a time, when that divine 
perſon, on aſſuming fleſh, would appear in the form 


# Gal. iv. 4. 1 Gal. ili. 3. 1 Tim. vi. 15. || Cod, lib. 3. tit. 1, 
you.” + Wh 
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of a ſervant. And by undertaking to perform this 
obedience, in the human nature, in its proper time, 
the Son, as God, did no more ſubject himfelf to the 

Father, than the Father ſubjected himſelf to the Son, 
to the owing that reward of debt, which he promiſed 
him a right to claim. All theſe things are to be con- 
ceived of in a manner becoming God. 

VIII. Nor ought it to be urged, that the Son, even 
Nor his being called before his incarnation, was called 
an ang*l before his N the- Angel *. For that fignifies 
incarnatien. no inferiority of the Son, before the 
time appointed for his incarnation; but only a form 
reſembling the appearances of angels, preſiguring his 
future miſſion into the world. 

IX. As man, he was doubtleſs ſubject to the moral 
As man, was ſubject law, as it Is the rule both of the na- 
to the moral jaw. fure and actions of man. For it is 2 
contradiction, as we proved before, to ſuppoſe a ra · 
tional creature, ſuch as is the human nature of Chriſt, 
to be without law. And in this manner he was really 
bound by the law : 1 To preſerve the holinefs implanted 
into his nature from his firſt conception, unſpotted. 2. 
To expreſs it in the moſt perfect manner, in his liſe 
and all his ad:ons, with all his heart, all his ſoul, and all 
his ſtrength. 3. Conſtantly to perſevere therein, with- 
out Tielding to any temptations, to the end of his 
courſe. Bop = | | 
AJ. And as Chriſt was not only a man, and a com- 
As an Iſraelite, ſub- mon inhabitant of the world, but 
jet to the ceremoni- alſo an ¶raelite, that is, a member of 
al and polidcal law. the church of the Old Teſtament, and 
a citizen of the commonwealth of Iſrael ; he was alto 
fubject to the ceremonial and political laws, which were 
then {till in force, according to the divine inſtitution. 
By virtue of theſe laws, Chriſt made uſe of the /a- 
craments of the Old Teſtament, obſerved the feſtivals, 
repaired to the temple, and behaved as an obedient 
ſaabject under a lawtul magiftracy. He initiated him- 


Gen. xlviii. 16. Exod. xxiti. 20. 
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ſelf by circumciſion to the obedience of the ceremonial 
law : declared his obedience to the political laws by 
paying tribute *. | 

XI. It may be objected, that as to ceremonial obſer- 
vances, Chriſt declared himſelf great- This ſubj · dlian not in- 
er than the temple To and Lord of the valulated by Matth. xii. 
abbath | ; as to the political, that 6: 8. and xvii. 26. 27. 
being the Son of Gd, he was exempted from paying 
tribute ||. But this may be ſolved from the different 
relations which Chriſt ſuſtained. Certainly as God, and 
the San of God, he was Lord of the law, the Lawgiver 
himſelf, who, on account of his divine nature, had 
authority to diſpenſe with precepts of a mutable and 

ſitive inſtitution: and it, when he became man, he 
had inſiſted on his being the San of God, and for that 
reaſon had acted as equal to God, in that reſpect nei - 
ther the officers of the temple, nor the queſtors of the 
Emperor could have demanded any thing of him as an 
inferior. But Chriſt did not think proper to inſiſt on this 
his right; but rather to behave as 4 ſervant of rulers 4. 

XII. But further, as Mediatar and Surety, he is un- 
der the law in another manner, and that Aa; Mediator, 
two ways. I. As Injaining the condi- tuo ways un- 
tion of perfect obedience, upon which he der the law. 
and his were to partake of happineſs. 2. As binding 
to the penalty due to the fins of the clect, which he 
had taken upon himſelf, 

XIII. As to the former; Had the Son of God been 
pleaſed to appear in our nature, but nat in 5 
the quality of @ Surety, he would neceſſari- 3 * 
ly have been a holy perſon, and conformed di joa, upon 
to the law of God, preſcribed to the hu- which he and 
man nature. For every man, as ſuch, is 1 
bound to be ſubject to God, in all righteouſ- nes. 
neſs and holineſs, which is exactly deſcribed | 
in the divine law. But by the perſonal covenant-engage- 
ment of the Mediator, to that abſolute ſubjection of 

* Matth xvii. 24.25. + Matth. xii, 6, f Ver. 8. || Matth. 
ww. 26. 21. H. xlis.7. 
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nature, which is eternally to continue without end, 
there is added another obligation to ſubjection, limited 
to a certain period of time, which the apoſtle * calls 
the days of his fleſb ; during which, Chriſt, obeying 
the law, was not in the ſtate of poſſeſſing, but merit- 
ing happineſs ; conſidering this law, not only as @ rule 
of life, but alſo as preſcribing the condition of acquiring 
happineſs. For, if we ſeclude the procuring of our 
ſalvation, nothing hindered him from the poſſeſſion of 
glory and happineſs, from the very beginning of his 
conception. As he was the Son, he was actually heir 
of all things. But it was owing to his voluntary co- 
venant-engagement, that though he was rich g, and 
might have acted as equal to God, from the very be- 
— of his aſſuming humanity, yet for aur ſakes he 
ecame poor. That this ſubjection to the law, as enjoin- 
ing the condition of happineſs, is to be diſtinguiſhed from 
that other abſolute ſubjection to it, as the rule of holineſs, 
appears hence, that Chriſt has now laid aſide the firſt, 
while this laſt continues, and will continue to eternity. 
XIV. The uſefulneſs of this diſtinction is — 
ich bavine under. able, in order to the ſolving that 
E 
kis active obedience is Chriſt, fo called, though not ſo pro- 
July iwputedto us. perly, may be imputed to us, ſeeing as 
man he owed it for himſelf. For, befides that on our 
account he was made man, it was not barely from his 
being man, that he was under the neccflity of meriting 
eternal life by the legal covenant : nay, and conſider- 
ed as God-man, abſtracted from his ſuretiſhip-engage- 
ment, he might have exempted himſelf from all indi- 
gence, and all neceflity of meriting ; and conſequent- 
ly might have gloriouſly exerciſed all power in heaven 
and in earth, in and by the human nature, from the 
frſt moment of his incarnation : for this flows from 
the union of the humanity with the perſon of the Son 
of God. But his ſubjecting himſelf to the law, as 
preicnibing the condition of happineſs, is wholly from 
o Heb. v. 7. / 


| ta Cur. viii. 9. 
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his voluntary covenant-enga t, undertaken on 
by every right or juſt title, may 
and ought to be imputed to us. The very ingeni 
and judicious divine, Francis Gomarus, ſeems to have 
had this in his view, when he thus comments on Phil. 
it. 9. For our fake, he alſo veiled his glory for a 
ee time, which he might juſtly have enjoyed, and 
« ſubmitted to the curſed death of the croſs; which, 
« if we conſider his merit and power, he might have 
« declined.” | Fe. 

XV. Beſides, the Son of God was, in virtue of the 
compact, ſubject to the curſe of the Secondly, he was under 
law, being made à curſe for us *. the law, as binding to 
For as the law likewiſe exacted pu- Puniſhmeut. 
ni/hment from the tranſgreſſor, and Chriſt bound him- 
ſelf, by his engagement, to fulfil the whole law; it 
was neceſſary, that he /bould come in the likeneſs of fin- 
ful fleſh, to condemn fin in the fleſh}. Which likeneſs 
of ſinful fleſh conſiſts in this, that Chriſt being, from 
his very birth, obnoxious to various miſeries, both of 


ſoul and body, at laſt he concluded the courſe of his 


painful life by that death, in which the moſt ſtriking 
ſigns of every kind of curſe appeared: for it was juſt 
that the ſinner ſhould thus live and die. Now Chriſt, 


conſidered ſimply as a righteous perſon, might have been 


exempted from theſe miſerics, and from ſuch a death. 
But atter he had once, by à vountary engagement, ſub- 
mitted himſelf to the law for us, he became bound to 
ſatisfy alſo this ſanction of the law, which threatened 
death to ſinners. As all theſe things ariſe from the me- 


diatorial covenant, they belong to Chriit as Mediater. 


2 ſince in Chriſt, as Mediator, there is an 
union of the divine and human natures, 28 
this difficulty remains to be diſcuſſcd, . ue 
whether bt natures were in ſome mea - natures were in 
ſure ſubject to the law. Nothing for- ſome meaſure ſub. 
bids us to affirm this of the human, as Jet to che _ 
we have already fo often ſhewn ; but it ſeems, from 
* Gal. iii. 16. I Kom. viii. 3. 
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what we have confirmed, F 6. it muſt be denied with 
reſpect to the divine. But as the human nature does 
not, without the divine, complete the perſon of the 
Mediator, the Mediator, as ſuch, does not ſeem to 
have undertaken ſubjection to the law, without bring- 
ing his divine nature likewiſe to ſhare. therein. i 
XVII. In order to remove this difficulty, we are ac- 
Though the divine nature of the curately to diſtinguiſh be- 
Son was not properly ſubjett, yet TWEEN both natures conſider- 
he in in ſome meaſure veiled ed ſeparately, and the perſon 
his majeſty under the aſſumed of God-man, conſiſting of both 
0 OE PETS natures united. It was pro- 
per, that both natures ſhould act ſuitably to them - 
ſelves and their diſtinct properties. The divine nature, 
as characterized in the Son, ſince it could not truly and 
really be ſubject, did not, by virtue of the covenant, 
exert or diſplay all its majeſty, in the aſſumed form of 
a ſervant ; nor hinder that nature, to which it was u- 
nited by the hypoſtatical union, from being truly ſub- 
ject to the law, both as to the condition of the reward, 
and as to the penal ſanction; which indeed was neither 
a real renunciation, nor degradation of the divine ſupe- 
riority, but only a certain economical verling of it for 
a time. | i 
XVIII. The human nature was really and properly ſub- 
The human nature not on- ject to the law: nay, from the 
1y under a natural ſubjection, Pypoſtatical union there was ſu- 
but under a certain peculiar peradded a Certain peculiar oblt- 
obligation arifing from the gation upon the human nature 
hypoſtatical union. of Chriſt, conſidered in relation 
to the ſuretiſbip to be undertaken for us as his brethren. 
For as men are bound to love God in fuch a manner 
as above all things to ſeek his glory, which ſhines molt 
illuſtriouſſy in the juſtification and ſanctification of the 
ſinner ; and fo to love their neighbour, as to deſire to 
deliver their brother from fin and miſery, even at their 
own peril, if poſſible : but no mere man can effect this; 
yet the man Chriſt, who is likewiſe true God, and 
therefore is able, by his obedience and ſuffering, to 
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promote this glory of God, and the ſalvation of his 
brethren, was by that very thing obliged to undertake 
and undergo all thoſe things, in which he might ſhew 
forth this moſt intenſe love of God and his neighbour. 
Since he only of all men could do this, he apy of al 
was bound to do it. What others were obliged to 
will conditionally, as we obſerve a ſpark of this love in 
Moſes “, and in Paul , was incumbent on the man 
Chriſt ahſalutely; becauſe, being God-man, he could 
_ abſolutely per it. "TY 
XIX. We commonly aſcribe to the perſon God-man 
the relation of an inferior to a ſu- To the 88 
perior, by a conſtitution, or ap- i; commonly aſeribed the 
pointment; fo that, both by do- relation of an inferior to 
ing and ſuffering, thoſe things * ſuperior. 
might be accompliſhed, according to the condition of 
each nature, which were requiſite to our falvation : fo 
that the very obedience and ſufferings themſelves, are 
not only to be appropriated to the human nature, but 
to be conſidered as truly performed and ſuffered by 
the God-man. If this was not the cafe, they would 
not be of infinite value and dignity, nor ſufficient for 
our redemption. Hence, he who is in the form of God, 
is ſaid to have made himſelf of no reputation | emptied 
himſelf], and become obedient unto death |; and to be 
the Lord of glory who was crucified ||. 
XX. It is uſual here to inquire, whether Chriſt, as 
Mediator, is inferior to the Futher and whether Chriſt, as 
ſubordinate to him ? But this controver- Mediator, be infe- 
iy, it ſeems, may be eaſily ſettled a- rior to the Father. 
mong the orthodox. If the Mediator be conſidered 
in the ſtate of humiliation, and the form of a ſer- 
vant, he is certainly inferior to the Father, and ſub- 
ordinate to him. It was not of his human nature on- 
ly, but of himſelf in that ſtate, that he himſelf faid |, 
The Father is greater than J. Nay, the very mediato- 
rial office in itſelf, may be reckoned to import a cer- 
| ® Exod. xxx. 32. + Rom. ix. 3. f Phil. ii. 6.7.8. | 1 Cor. 
ik 8, 4 John xiv. 28. 1 
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' tain @conomecal inferiority or ſubordination ; as being to 
de laid down, when all things ſhall be perfectly ſiniſh- 
ed, and God himſelf Hall become all in all. Yet fo 
that this undertaking and mediation, and the bringing 
of fallen man to God, to grace and glory, is not fo 
much beneath the excellency of the Deity, but we 
may, without the leaſt heſitation, affirm, that this glo- 
of mediation is incommunicable to any creature. It 
is the glory of Jeuovau to be the righteouſneſs of If- 
rael. This glory he gives to none who is not God. 
To be Mediator does not merely denote a fervant of 
God, but the great God and Saviour ; who, as the 
firſt and principal cauſe of ſaving grace, equal to the 
Father, works, by. his own power, our reconciliation 
with God, by means of the ſubjection and obedience 
of his human nature, without which the coequal Son 
could neither perform his ſervice, nor obey the Father. 
XXI. Ihe third thing we promiſed to inquire into, 
| Nothing bound the Son, Was this; Could the Sen refuſe to 
as God, to thi engage- undertale, or withdraw N e 
ment, from which 25 man from this compact? To which que- 
„ — we — to —— Gs 
tinctiy. 1. If the San be conſidered as God, the whole 
of this covenant was of his own moſt free will and 
pleaſure. There neither was, nor could be any necct- 
ſity, to bind the San of God, as ſuch to this covenant. 
Here is nothing but mere good pleaſure, philanthropy un- 
merited, and altogether liberal, pure, and uamixed 
grace. 2. It he be conſidered as man, he indeed en - 
tered into this engagement freely and ſpontaneoufly. 
without being conttrained ; yet he could not, without 
fin, from which he is at the greateſt diſtance, with- 
draw from this agreement. Which we prove in the 
following manner. | 
XIII. 1. The human nature of Chriſt, as we have 
* | often ſaid, could not be with- 
— which _—_—— out law. The law under which 
quires, that one lay dowa it naturally is, is ts royal lat 
his life for bis brethren. fre. Which does not indeed 
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, as it was made for man in innocenee, but yet 
eminently contain this „which John inculcates , 
That one lay down his life for the brethren. I ſay, the 
law of love, as given to man in innocence, contains 
not W formally ; becauſe death is inconſiſtent 
with a ſtate, and perfect obedience, which is all 
ſummed up in love, frees man from all neceflity of dy+ 
ing, according to the promiſe, He 1who doth theſe things, 
ſhall live in them. And therefore we have ſhewn, that 
if Chriſt be conſidered in himſelf as à holy perſon, with- 
out r to the decree of God, and his own engage- 
ment for his miſerable brethren, he was, by virtue of 
his perfect holineſs, under no neceſſity of dying and 
ſuffering. But the law of love does, ſuppoſing the re- 
quiſite circumſtances, — contain the command 
of dying for our brethren. For it enjoins us to love 
God above all, and our neighbour as ourſelves. And he 
who loves God abeve all, does not only delight in God 
his Creator, Benefaftor, Lord, and Example ; not only 
ſtudies to do every thing agreeable to him, but endea- 
yours to direct and to promote all things that are God's 
to his glory. IEEE mat ts clone the glory of 
God dear above his own advantages, he alſo ought to 
be ready to 1 every thing, by which the glory 
of God may be moſt illuſtrated. And ſuppoſing ſuch 
a one to have brethren in diſtreſs, from which he can 
deliver them by his death, ſo that God ſhall, in an e- 
minent manner, a glorious in them; the love of 
our brethren, her with the love of God, enjoins 
him not to decline dying for them; eſpecially, if he 
bimſelf, becoming a conqueror over death, ſhall there- 
by obtain a moſt diſtinguiſhing reward at laſt. Since 
therefore Chriſt, as man, could not but be under the 
law of loye; and a holy man, as doubtleſs it became 
him to be, cannot be conceived: as deſtitute of love, 
much leſs as having a contrary diſpoſition; it follows, 
that he could not, in ſuch circumſtances, withdraw 
himſelf from his agreement to ſatisfy for men ; becauſe 
ll ep. ii. 16. 
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the law of love eminently contains ſuch an obligation. 
XXII. 2. The Son of God had from eternity enga- 
If Chriſt's human nature could ged to ſatisfy this compact, 
withdraw from this covenant, by aſſuming human nature, 
it would nullify the eternal en- and obeying in it, as we 
866— Me Bun. ſhewed above, F 2. If the 
human nature, perſonally united to him, could have 
withdrawn itſelf from, and renounced the compact, it 
was poſſible that the Son of God himſelf might have 
violated his plighted faith. For, in that cafe, Chriſt 
would not have been either the true and faithful God, 
who cannot lie, or not be God omnipotent, as who be- 
ing willing from eternity to take that province upon 
himſelf, could not, in time, induce the human nature 
to execute that, for which it was aſſumed at firſt. Nor 
do I ſee what reply can be made to this argument, un- 
leſs one ſhall venture to ſay, that it is contrary to the 
nature of liberty, that the will ſhould be thus bent by 
a ſuperior cauſe: and that, in fuch a caſe, the human 
nature, declining to ſtand to that compact, would be 
deprived of the honour of the hypoſtatical union, and 
another be aſſumed in its ſtead. But beſides that this 
overthrows the inſeparability of the hypoſtatical union, 
admitted on both ſides, the fame difficulty recurs with 
reſpect to the nature newly afſumed ; becauſe equal li- 
berty is to be aſcribed tout. BEE | 
XXIV. 3. God had, by an eternal and irrevocable 
And make void the decree, appointed, promiſed, and con- 
decree, promiſe, and firmed by oath, the inheritance of all 
vach of God. bleflings in Chriſt v. But ſuppoſing 
Chriſt could have withdrawn himſelf from the compact, 
then the decree of God might be rendered void, his pro- 
mije be deceitful, and his oath falſified, and conſequent- 
ly the whole counſel of God concerning the ceconomy 
ol our ſalvation, fo often inculcated in the propheti- 
cal writiags, become of no effect: which is indeed 
laſphemy to imagine. There is no occaſion to ſug- 
geſt, as one has done, that God could, without the 
® Hicb. vi. 13,13, Luke i. 73. 
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payment of any price, have remitted the debt of fin, 

4 among ſome thouſand methods have found out 
another way of ſaving mankind, ſeeing this method 
had failed of its end. For as this is very much more 
than we can readily yield to, fo it is nothing to the 
purpoſe. For God did not only, in general, appoint, 
promiſe, and ſwear to give falvation to his elect ; but 
{alvation to be obtained by Chriſt and his obedience ; 
which decree, promiſe, and oath, could be accompliſh- 
ed no other way. Not to ſay, how unworthy it is of 
God, to be obliged to make new decrees, after the 
former had not reached the deſired iſſue. Which is 
the very bane of the Remonſtrant divinity. 

XXV. 4. Let us ſuppoſe, that the human nature of 
Chriſt, to ſpeak plainly, could have which could act be 
withdrawn itſelf from this compact; attempted without a 
yet it could not do it at leaſt without horrible fin. 

a horrible fin, after the preordination of God, the eter- 
nal will of the Son, and the promiſe and oath had been 
diſcovered to him. Nay, it had been' a more dread- 
ful fin than that of the firſt Adam, for him obſtinate- 
ly to oppoſe all theſe conſiderations, and prefer his 
own private advantage to the glory of God and falva- 
tion of the elect. And by this means we ſhould be re- 
duced, by this hypotheſis, we are now contending a- 
gainſt, to the ſhocking blaſphemies of ſome ſchoolmen, 
who affirm, that Chriſt could have ſinned, and 
« conſequently have been damned.” Theſe are the 
depths of Satan, which all Chriſtians ought to pro- 
nounce accurſed. | 1 | 
XXVI. Hence we ſee what we are to think of the 
divinity of the Remonſtrants on this head, The Remon- 
who, in chap. xvii. p. 187. ö. of their a- firant opinior. 
o/ogy or remonſtrance, ſay, that + the obedience of 
“ Chriſt was of a different nature from ours; but a- 
6 greeing in this, that it was altogether free. Chriit 
* obeyed the will of his Father, not as we obey the 
law of God under the threatening of eternal death, 
in cafe of diſobedience : God forbid ; but as an am- 
n 
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c bafſſador is ſaid to his or a beloved 
* ſon his father, when his ſovereign or father confers 
* on either an honourable office to be executed by 
them, adding the promiſe of ſome extraordinary 
cc reward, if they will freely and on their account un. 


« dertake it. We obeys in this manner, that is, 


5+ willingly takes that office upon himſelf, he, indeed. | 


« properly and fr obeys ; not that he would pro 
66 reh K. n it; or when under - 
« taken, lay it down again, with the -will of the 
« father; much leſs that he would d eternal pu- 
c niſhment, if he did not undertake it, or excuſe 
% himſelf from undertaking or bearing the burden 
** thereof; as it is moſt certain, that when we diſobey 
4 God and his law, we deſerve puniſhment. But no 
« ſuch threatening of puniſhment was made to Chriſt ; 
but he could either not undertake it, or when be 
© undertook it, reſign his charge, and fo not enjoy or 
te forfeit the promiſed reward.” 
XXVI. In this diſcourſe there are as many faults, as 
Confuted; liberty not con- ſentences. We will now remark 
ng in indifference. theſe principal ones. 1. The lead- 
ing error of the Remonſtraants, 2 whence their other 
errors flow, is this, that the liberty of the will can- 
ſiſts in difference, ſo as one may, or may not 5 
whereas it is to be placed in the free good pleoure of 
the mind. Unleſs one would aflicm either of 
things, that either the holy 2 and the ſpirits of 
juſt men made perfect, nay, Chriſt himſelf exalted, 
could not do the will of God, ar not do it free- 


The grace of Chriſt, ly. They diſti not the per- 
_ bimſelf of no > þ 77 4 apa = 


reputation, to be diſ- 


k by which he bumbled himſelf to un- 
n dertake obedience i in the human na- 


lation. ture to be aſſumed, from the human 


nature itſelf, and obedience of Chriſt, now in his ſtate 


of humiliation. The grace of the Son of God was fo 
free, that he could not hs TY this humihation, or 
cmpeying of himſelf, that e might come under aa 
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obligation to obedience. There is no reaſon, but the 
moſt free good pleafure of the divine will, why this 
future humiliation was decreed by the adorable Trini- 
ty, and conſequently by the Son himſelf. Yet, fup- 
poſing this free decree, the human nature aſſumed by 
the Logos for this purpoſe, could not decline, or draw 
| back from the office aſſigned to Chriſt, and now un- 
dertaken by the Logos himſelf, without fin and diſobe- 
dience. 3. They do not conſi. And the obligation to ho- 
der, that the human nature of lineſ-, to be diſtinguiſh- 
Chriſt was bound by an indiſpen- ed from undertaking the 
ſable nereſſuiy, to the holineſs of mediatorial effce. 
the image of God: ſince they compare the whole of 
Chriſt's obedience with the undertaking ſeme office, 
which a ſoverergn confers on his ambaſſador, er a father 
on his ſon. For as an ambaſſador, in the quality of 
a ſubject, and a ſon, as ſuch, are bound by the law 
of nature itſelf, to perform to a ſovereign and a fa- 
ther, an obedience diſtinct from that, which ariſes 
from their willingly undertaking this honcrary office : ſo 
in like manner the human nature of Chriſt was, and 
ſtill continues to be, bound to perform obedience to 
God, in order to maintain this conformity with the 
holineſs of God; which obligation is diſtin from his 
undertaking the mediatorial office. 4. They falſely place 
the efſential difference between the obedi- The obedience of 
ence of Chriſt and ours in this, that we Chriſt and ours not 
under the threatening of eternal eſtertially different. 
death ; but Chriſt not ſo. For that threatening docs 
not properly belong to obedience, which really ought 
not to be extorted from us by the fear of puniſhment, 
but to proceed freely from a reverence to the divine 
command, and a love to holineſs. Our obedience will 
be no lefs obedience in heaven, when the threatening 
of eternal death ſhall no longer have any place. Add, 
that the fame law, which is pr to us, was alſo 
the rule of the life and actions of Chriſt. But that 
law had the ſanction of eternal. death, which it was 
incymbent on Chriſt to believe to be juſt and right; 
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tending to inform the conſcience of God's hatred to 
fin, and to inflame it hkewiſe with a hatred of fin 
and unrighteouſneſs. And thus far, after Chriſt had 
humbled himſelf for us, he obeyed the law even un- 
der the threatening, and acknowledged the ſame to 


be juſt; and that very threatening of the law pro- 


duced in Chriſt a ſenſe of the wrath of God, when he 
Chriſt could not, with ſuffered for us. 5. They abſurdly 
the conſent of the Fa- pretend, that Chriſt could, with 
ther, decline his office. zh, Father's conſent, decline the cf. 
fice committed to him, or reſign it, after he had un- 
dertaken it: as if one ſhould fay, that a ſon could 
have the conſent of a virtuous father, to make him 
2 har and guilty of perjury. For God the Father 


had promiſed, and ſolemnly confirmed by oath, that 


he would procure our falvation by the Son. 6. It is 
Becauſe of many no leſs abſurd, that they perceive no in- 
abſurdities. convenience flowing from the non-ſuſcep- 
tion, or from the reſignation of that office, but this one, 
that, in that cafe, Chriſt would not enjoy, or would forfeit 
2 reward ; ſince the very 8 of all the 
elect, and, which is the greateſt of all, the whole of the 
glory of God, would thence fall to the ground. I would 
alſo fain know, what reward Chriſt would, according 
to that hypotheſis, have forfeited ; whether the ho- 
nour of the bypoſtatical union, or eternal ſalvation itſelf, 
and the communion of the divine love and glory ; or 
whether that ſublime glory, in which he is now emi- 
nently placed above the reſt of the creatures: alto, 
whether it is not blaſphemy to ſay, that either the hy- 
poſtatical union is diflolved, or that any nature hypo- 
ſtatically united to the Son of God can have no ſhare in 
eternal ſalvation; or, if in a 2ate of happineſs, he has 
not a more excellent name than the reit of the creatures : 
in like manner, whether the loſs of fo great a happi · 
. Neſs can, in an intelligent nature, be without an eter- 
nal ſenſation of the moſt bitter anguiſh : in fine, whe- 
ther it is not much better, and more worthy of G O D 
and his Chriſt, to believe, that Chriſt could not but 
- undertake the office laid upon him by the Father, and 
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never withdraw from it, than run headlong into fuch 
abſurdities. 

XXVIII. We ſhall briefly diſpatch the fourth thing 
remaining; namely, the — The reward to be obtained 
which the Son was to obtain, in * of ES 
virtue this nya: inquiring, firſt, what rewar 
was 4 BY then, So relation his obe 
dience had to — reward. 

+ ow The — promiſed to the Son, is the "TY 


— lorify The reward of the 
15 Sn, that ty Ga alſo may 755 human nature. 


ow, this may be A diſtinctly with re- 
ſpect to 1 oe Her to the Deity, and to the whele 
perfor. In the humanity, I obſerve theſe three degrees 
of glory. 1. That, together with the elect, his fel- 
lows , and co-heirs i, it is bleſſed in the perfect frui- 
tion of God. 2. That it is exalted above all crea- 
tures, on account- of the dignity of the hypoſtatical 
union. 3. That the glory of the Godhead 2 forth 
therein, with a more -illuſtrious refulgence, than in 
the days of the fleſh : fo that the man Chriſt cannot 
de ſeen, but he muſt appear to be the glorious Son of 
God, and his glory be, as the glory of the only begetter 
of the K* J. 4 1 FR 
XXX. The Det e Son could properly acquire 
no new increaſe of glory, as it could 1. 5 3 
not properly be humbled. For as the could be __ _ 
lane of Chriſt, with reſpect to cem̃on ef glory; but 
his Godhead, conſiſted in this, that oaly a more Uluttri- 
under the human form of a ſcrvant, 2 * 
which he aſſumed, he covered the 
brightneſs of his glory as with a veil: fo the glorifica- 
tion of the Deity conſiſts in this, that all the —.— 
cence of the glorious majeſty of God beautifully dit- 
covers itſelf, and becomes more conſpicuous. And 
this is what Chriſt prayed for 1. And now, O Father, 
glorify thou me with thine own ſelf, with the glory vie bh 
1 bag with thee, before the warld. Was. 


John xvii 1. + Pal. alv. 7. 1 Pom, v:ii, 17. | Ichn i. 14. 
+ Jchn xvii. 5. 
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3 
mate union of the church, as his myſtical body, with 


himſelf, he receives all thoſe gifts, which on the ac- 
count of his merit are beſtowed on the elect. For 
the church united to Chriſt, the body together with 
the head, is called Chriſt +. And thus literally run 


the words, Pfal. Ixviii. 18. a2 MINA PIp?, The 


haſt received gifts in men, as the Septuagint alſo renders 


m_ 05 ourre iv deer. Inſtead of which the a+ 
poſtle, iv. 8. not tranſlating literally, but givin 
the ſenſe of the words, ſays, den dear Tor; fe 
he gave gifts ta men. For as Chriſt is ſuppoſed to re- 
ceive them, when they were given to his members, {a 
he gives his members what he received of the Father. 
| Therefore being by the right hand of God exalted, and ha» 
wing recerved of the Father the promiſe of the Holy Ghoſt, 
he hath ſhed forth this which ye now ſee and hear +. 
XXXII. The obedience of Chriſt bears to theſe bleſſings, 
declares, that Ciziit to conſequent, but of merit to re- 
mert:ed theſe rewards ward: ſo that the obedience of 
for himſelf. Chriſt is the cauſe and the condition 
now fulfilled, by virtue of which he has 4 right to the 
reward, This ſeveral expreſs paſſages of ſcripture de- 
clare. Thou loveſt righteouſneſs, and hateſt wickedneſs S, 
Phil. ii. g, + Eph. i. 21. f Pſal. ii. 8. If, Lü. 10. || Eph. i. 
2 + Matth. xxvii. 18. + 1 Cor. xii. 12. ++ As ii. 33. = ?fal. 
WW, 7» 
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(in theſe words the obedience of Chriſt is deſcribed) 
O) 78 THEREFORE God, thy God, hath anointed thee with 
the oul of gladneſs above thy fellows. Theſe words 
contain the reward, intimating the moſt joyful en- 
trance of Chriſt into the kin of his glorious de- 
light. The relation of obedience to the reward is ſet 
forth by the word, therefore, which denotes the cauſe, 
and not a mere antecedent. In like manner *, 13 
THEREFORE wi divide him à portion with the great, 
and he ſball divide the ſpoil with the ſtreng, TN 
WR BECAUSE he hath poured out his foul unto death. 
Where the relative particles, N TY, and , 
expreſsly indicate that commutative juſtice, whereby 
the reward due bears a reciprocal relation to the obe- 
dience performed. He became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the croſs : dis x 6 Oz auToy dre, 
 WHEREFORE God alſo hath highly exalted bim f. ri rue 
piu avra xapas ue raupr, Who, FOR the joy that 
was ſet before bim, endured the croſs J. Where there is 
an expreſs interchange of obedience and reward. 
XXXIII. And the thing ſpeaks for itſelf. For as 
this covenant between the Father and The thing ſpeaks 
the Son is, When thou Halt make his for itſelf. 
| foul [if the foul of the Son ſhall devote himſelf ] an 
offering for fin, be ſhall ſee his ſeed, II. liii. 10. upon 
— the condition, the Son acquired a right to 
ne reward, and ſo has a merit by compact. Nay, as 
this obedience is not that of a mere man, but of 
Chriſt God-man, an infinite perſon, it is alſo of an in- 
finite value, conſequently bears the juſteſt proportion 
to the greateſt correſponding glory ; and thus far it is 
a merit of condignity, as it is called; ſuch as falls to no 
mere creature. 
XXXIV. The paſſages of ſcripture, which repreſent 
the humiliation of Chriſt, as the ante- The principal ob- 
cedent to the ſubſequent glory, are not jections briefly an- 
contrary to this doctrine. For every ſwered. 
cauſe is an antecedent, though every antecedent is not , 
* If. li. 12. + Phil. ii. 8. 9. 5 Heb. xi. 2. 
Vo. I. IR E ee 
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a cauſe. And the merit of Chriſt for himſelf is fo far 
from being prejudicial to his merit for us, that, on 
the contrary, they are inſeparably conjoined. For if 
he merited for himſelf, in order to be the head of the 
cle& in glory, and to receive gifts for them, he cer- 
tainly, at the ſame time, merited for the elect, in or- 
der to their being glorified, and enriched with gifts, 


becoming the myſtical body of Chriſt. Neither by 


this doctrine is the excellency of the love of Chriſt to- 
wards us diminiſhed, though in his ſtate of humiliation 
he had likewiſe an eye to his own exaltation. For he 
might have been glorious as to himſelf, without going 
to it by this way of death, and the pains of hell. Be- 
fides, he looked upon his own glory, as the begin- 
ning and cauſe of outs, and whoſe fruit was all to re- 
dound to us. And it was the higheſt pitch of love, 
that he would not be glorious without us. Nor ſhould 
the word af, bai, given, which the apoſtle uſes, Phil. 
n. 9. be urged too cloſely, as if the rewards there 
mentioned were of mere e, freely given to Chriſt, 

without any regard to his obedience, as the cauſe of 

his right or title to them. For Paul there expreſsly 
aſſerts, that they were given to Chriſt on account of 
his obcdience. Nor does that term always denote 
mere grace. Heſychius, that very excellent maſter 
of Greek, explains it by Spar 7z z:x2pruirn, to do what 15 
acceptable. But thoſe things alſo are called accept- 
table, which are due: the Greeks ſay, Oed zap utrn 
Turir, to do what 1s acceptable to the gods. Whence the 
ſame thing, which here, in reſpect to Chriſt, is called 
X2prun, is, Iſ. xlix. 4 called Ye the price of His la- 
bour, the reward of his work, adjudged to him by the 


juſt judgment of God. For my judgment is with the 


Lord. and the reward of my work with my God. So that 
the plain meaning of this paſlage in Paul is this ; be- 
cauſe Chriſt fubmitted himſelf to the Father by fo 
free or voluntary an obedience, the Father therefore 


alſo hath done acceptable things in him, by giving 


tum 2 name above every name. . 
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. 
Of the Perſon of the Surety. 


T Aving, not without ſome degree of care, ex- 
plained the nature of the cove- What is to be known 
nant between the Father and the Son, of the Surety. 
it is fit we treat a little more diſtinctly of the Surety 
himſelf, concerning whom theſe are the principal par- 
ticulars ; and fr/?, let us conſider the ERS of the SURE- 
TY, and what is requiſite to conſtitute ſuch : and then 
that SATISFACTION, Which he undertook to make by 
his ſuretiſhip; the TRUTH, NECESSITY, EFFECTS, and 
EXTENT of which we ſhall diſtinctly deduce from 
the ſacred writings. | . 

II. Theſe four things are required, as neceſſary to 
the PERSON of @ SURETY, that he might Therequitite con- 
be capable to engage for us. 1. That ditions in him, 
he be TRUE Max, conſiſting of a human ſoul and ba- 
dy. 2. That he be a RIoHTEOUSs and HOLY MAN, 
without any ſpot of fin. 3. That he be true and eter- 
nal God. 4. That he be all this in the uxiTY os PER- 
sox. Of each ſeverally and in order. 3 
III. That our Surety ought to be TRUE MAN, is 
what Paul declares more than once “. The firſt, that he 
"Enpere, it became him, it behoved him, it be true- man. 
was becoming God, that he who ſantifieth, and they wha 
are ſanfified, be all of one, of one human feed, fo that 
they might call each other brethren, In all things it 
behoved him to be made like unto his brethren, in order to 
be their Gael or Kinſman-Redeemer ; for verily he took 
nat on bim the nature of angels, but he tack on him the ſeed 
of Abraham, [did not take upon him to deliver an- 
gels, but to deliver the ſeed of Abraham. 

IV. This aflumption does not ſeem to me to de. 


+ Heb. ii. 10. 11. 26. 17, 
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Heb. i. 16. note the aſſuming human nature into per- 
explained. ſonal union, but the afſuming of the elect 
in order to their deliverance. For, 1. The cauſal 
conjunction for indicates, that the Apoſtle uſes this 
middle term to prove, what he had faid, ver. 14. 
about the partaking of fleſh and blood, and which, 
ver. 17. he deduces by the illative particle wherefore. 
But the middle term muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the 
concluſion: and fo there is no tautology in the a- 
poſtle's very juſt inference. 2. Since the aſſumption 
of the human nature was long before the apoſtle wrote 
thoſe things, he would not ſpeak of it in the preſent 
tenſe, as he does here, but in the preterite, as he did 
ver. 14. 3. As it would be an uncouth expreſſion 
to ſay, The Son of God aſſumed or took man, if we 
ſuppoſe he only meant, that the Son of God aſſumed 
human nature; and in like manner this other expreſ- 
ſion would appear harſh, The Son of God did not 
aſſume angels, to denote that he did not aſſume the 


nature of angels. 4. In the ſcripture-ſtyle inznauparc- 


6x: fignifies to deliver, by laying hold of one; thus 
Matth. xiv. 31. And immediately Feſus ſtrete bed forth his 
hand, and ererapero dur, caug hi him : and this ſignifi- 
cation is moſt appoſite to the context. For, in the 
r verſe, the apoſtle had faid, that Chriſt de- 
ered them, Tho through fear of death were all their 
hfe»time ſubject to bondage, alluding, it ſeems, to the 
bondage of Egy6t. But God is repreſented to us in 
ſcripture, as, with a ſtretched-out hand, laying hold 
on and bringing his people out of Egypt; In the day 


that I tec them by the hand to bring them out of the land 


of Egypt *. Which the apoſtle thus expreſſes in Greek, 
"ETnaBopirs TH, yupes ar, NC avry in yi Arun, 18 
the day when I took them by the hand, to lead them aut 
of the land of Egypt : where we have the ſame word 
h isi. And in profane authors, it denotes to 
claim ſomething as one's property, and ſay, accord- 
ing to Virgil, Theſe, are mine. "Thus Plato +, % « 76 
Jer. xxxi. 32, + XU. de legibus. 
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in uroc 7 x2} unde lc rdf, ** if one is in 
« of any thing, and none claims it as his own.” Te 
this anſwers the Hebrew 93. Theſe things make 
me, with many very learned men, think, that theſe 
words of the apoſtle, whoſe genuine ſenſe we have 
been inquiring into, rather contain an argument for 
the incarnation of Chriſt, than aſſert the incarnation 
itſelf. 

V. Moreover, it may be proved by invincible argu- 
ments, that it was nec OUT The Surety ought to 
Surety ſhould be man. Let us pauſe be man, that he mi 
2 little here, and ſee, whether we fatisfy the law for us. 
may not poſſibly ſearch this truth to the bottom. The 
legal covenant, entered into with the firſt man, is 
founded on the very nature of God ; at leaſt with re- 
ſpect to the commands of the covenant, and the threat- 
enings annexed to them: ſo that it would be a contra- 
diction, if theſe precepts of the law of nature ſhould 
not be propoſed to man, or if man, after the violation 
3 — be ſaved without a — - 
which I now preſuppoſe, as having ed 1t before, 
and ſhall further confirm it in the * I therefore 
proceed: This ſatisfaction can be nothing elſe, but the 
performing the ſame precepts, and the undergoing the 
ſame penalty, with which God had threatened the ſin- 
ner. Becauſe from our hypotheſis it appears, that it 
is unworthy of God to grant life to man, but on con- 
dition of his obeying thoſe precepts; nor poſſible for 
the truth and juſtice of God to be ſatisfied, unleſs the 
puniſhment, which the finner deſerved, ſhould be in- 
flicted. I add, No creature but man can perform thoſe 
precepts, which were given to man. This appears, 1. 
Becauſe the law, which is ſuitable to the nature of 
man, requires, that he love God with all his foul, and 
ſerve him with his whole body ; ſeeing both are God's. 
None can do this but he who conſiſts of ſoul and body, 
that is, man. 2. The ſame law requires the love of 
our neighbour; now, none is our neighbour but man, 


who is of the fame blood with us. Io this purpoſe is 
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that emphatical _ Hide not thy. 


ſelf from thine own fleſb *. And thus our Surety ought 


to cheriſh us, as one does his own fleſh; and conſe- 
quently we ought to be of his fleſb and of his bones f. 
3. It requires alſo, that we lay down our lives for our 
brethren, which, we have ſhewn above, was eminent- 
ly contained in the royal love of love. None but man 


ther creature but man could undergo the ſame ſuffer- 
ings, as hunger, thirſt, wearineſs, death. It became 
God to threaten ſinning man with theſe things; that 


even the body, which was the inſtrument of fin, might 


alſo undergo its ſhare of the puniſhment. And after 
the threatening, the truth of God could not but inflict 
theſe things, either on the ſinner, or the Surety. The 


dignity of the ſufferer might indeed ſufficiently com- 


penſate for the duration of the puniſhment. But the 
truth of God admits of no commutation of the ſpecies 
of puniſhment. Wherefore our Surety was partaler of 

fleſb and blood, that, through death, he might deſtroy him 
that bad the power of death ||. All theſe things put to- 


gether, inconteſtably prove, that our Surety ought to 


de man, that he might ſatisfy the law for us. 

VI. This is what the apoſtle means, when he joins 
The ſame truth ſhewn theſe two together by an inſeparable 
from Gal. iv. 4. connection, made of a woman, and 
made under the law} . For he intimates, that the prin- 


cipal and immediate ſcope and end of Chriſt's incarna- 


tion was, that, in the human nature, he might be ſub- 
ject to the law, to which it is under obligation: and 


ſo that God, according to the fame right, might re- 
new with him the ſame covenant, which he had before 


entered into with the firſt man; which he could not 
have done with any other nature whatever, without a 
contradiction. _ b 
VII. There is this further conſideration: Our Sure- 
* If. lv. 7. + Eph. v. 30. ; Heb. ii. 11. 
j Heb. ii. 14. + Gal. iv. 4. | 


again can do this. For who elſe is our brother}? 
or who beſides could lay down his life for us? No o- 


—_—— ood. ec... a. 
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ty ought to have ſuch a nature, in order to The law of 
our Mg united to him in one body. For marriage re- 
it is neceſſary, that the ſatisfaction of one quires this. 
be as it were the ſatisfaction of all, and the Spirit who 
fits for a holy and a happy life, ſhould flow from him, 

as the head, to us as his members; and ſo that he be- 
come the Saviour of the body *. The ſeripture frequent- 
ly calls this myſtical union a marriage. Now, it is the 
inviolable law of marriage, that tne perſons married 
be of the ſame nature: Theſe to ſhall be one fleſh f. In 
which words Paul hath taught us, that the myſtery 
of the ſpiritual marriage of the church with Chriſt lies 
concealed }. 

VIII. We obſerved, that the ſecond condition requi- 
red in the Surety was, that he be 4 The Surety ought to 
RIGHT EOUS and HOLY MAN ; in all be à holy man. 
things like unto hisbrethren, yet without fin |. This ho- 
lineſs conſiſted in this, that, from the firſt moment of 
his conception, he ſhould be free from any guilt and 
ſtain of fin of his own; and on the contrary, be fur- 
niſhed with the original rectitude of the image of God: 
that, moreover, through the whole courſe of his life, 
he ſhould keep himſelf from all fin, and perfectly fill - 
fil all righteouſneſs : and in fine, that he ſhould con- 
ſtantly perſevere in that purity to the end, without 
yielding to any temptation. 

IX. And this alſo is clear from what has been alrea- 
dy ſaid. For ſeeing our Surety ought to Proved by ſe - 
ſave us, according to the firſt treaty of the veral reaſons: 
covenant, whereby perfect holineſs was required of 
man, it alſo behoved him to be perfectly holy. And 
as the gate of heaven was ſhut by fin, it could not be 
opened again but by holineſs. This the apoſtle urges, 
For as by one man's diſobedience many were made fanners, 
fo by the obedience of one ſhall many be made righteous +. 
Now, that obedience excludes all fin. And how, pray, 
could a ſinner ſatisfy for others, who cannot fatisty 
for himſelf, when by one fin he forfeits his own ſoul ? 


* Eph. v. 23. 1 Gen, ii. 24. 1 Eph. v. 31. 32. || Heb. ir. 15+ 
+ Rom. v. 19. 
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For who is this (from among ſinful men) that can en- 
gage his heart to approach unto me? ſaith the Lord . Or 
who can be our Prieſt, familiarly to aproach for us to 
God, and offer an acceptable ſacrifice and prevalent in- 
terceſſion to him, but one who is himſelf pure from e- 
very fin? Such a high prieſt became us, who is holy, harm- 
leſs, — * ſeparate from ſinners f. He then can of- 
fer himſelf, as a lamb without blemiſh and without ſpot f, 
whoſe offering may be to God for a fwweet-ſmelling ſa- 
pour ||. For none other, who cannot offer himſelf t 

God without ſpot, can purge the conference from 
dead works J. This was formerly fignified by the le- 
gal purity of the high prieſt, without which it was fuch 
2 crime for any to intermeddle in holy things, that he 


| was to be puniſhed by death; and by the purity of the 


beaſts, which were to be without any blemiſh. And 
ſeeing it is weil known, that God heareth not finners , 
whole prayers are an abomination to him + ; who elſe can 
be the general Interceſſor and Advocate of all with the 


Father, but he who is eminently righteous ? In fine, 


how could he, who is himſelf impure, ſan&ify the 
church, and preſent it to himſelf a glorious church, not ha- 


wing ſpot or wrinkle, cr any ſuch thing, but that it ſhould 


be holy and withont blemiſh = ? There cannot be more in 
the effec, than there is in the cauſe. Since all theſe 
things ought to be done by the Surety, it appears ne- 

ceflary, that he be a holy man. | 
X. But here the adorable wiſdom of our God ſhines 
| forth : Our Surety ought not 

Surety ough *. 8 

ehe be man, but allo taken 
of man, that he might be from among men, the Son of 
our near kinſmn. man. For if his human nature 
was created out of nothing, or out of the earth, he 
would certainly be true man, yet not our kinſman, 
not our brother. In order to this therefore, it became 
him, like other children, to be a partater of fleſh and 
„ ſer. xxx. 21. + Heb. vii. 26. f Pet. i. 19. I Eph. v. 2. 


4 Heb. ix. 14. John ix. 31. Prov. xxeiii. 9. +1 John ii. 1. 
= Eph. v. 26. 27. | 
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blood , and to be born of & woman . But it ſeemed 
inconſiſtent with the unſpotted holineſs of the Surety, 
that he ſhould be deſcended of the poſterity of Adam, 
who are all infected with hereditary poilution from 
him: for who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? 
Here let us adore the unſearchable wiſdom of God. 
He would have a Surety to be born of And the fon of 2 
a woman, but of her as a virgin. virgin, in order to 
For this, if nothing elſe was intend- be without fin. 

ed, was at leaſt an evidence of theſe two things: 
1. That the Surety was not from Adam's covenant, as 
not being barn according to the law of nature, and 
conſequently not under the imputation of Adam's fin; 
2. Nay, that he could not be ſo much as conſidered 
as exiſting in Adam, when Adam ſinned. Seeing he 
was not born in virtue of that word, whereby God 
bleſſed marriage before the fall, Increaſe and multiply; 
but in virtue of the promiſe concerning the ſeed of the 
woman, which followed on the fall. And thus ne weis 
created a new Adam, in oppoſition to the firt. % 
the Lord hath created a new thing in the earth, 591 
Ju non @© woman ſhall Aer, a nan l. We are, it 
ſeems, to take this in the utmoſt lignifica- Jer. xxxi. 22. 
tion the words can admit of. That @ wo- explained. 
man, who is only ſuch, and hath nothing of 2 woman 
but the ſex, ſbould compaſs, not by embrace, but by 
conception. (For ſuch a compaſling is meant, as is 
the work of God alone, and not the voluntary opera- 
tion of man.) A male ; denoting the more excellent 
ſex : as Rev. xi. 5. And ſbe brought forth à male child. 
This then is @ new thing, and à creation altozecher di- 
vine. On this depend the bleſſing of the earth, and 
the ſatiating the weary ſoul, which are promiſed in the 
following verſes. | 

XI. It may here be inquired, whether the nativity fro 4 
whether the miraculous natt- vi gin does of itſelf ſecureſree- 
vity from a virgin does, of it- dom from ko,or Whether it has 
ſelf, ſecure to the human na- » the nature of a ſymbol, 


leb. ii. 14. f Gal: iv. 4. * 2 xir. 4. Jer. xxxi. 22, 


Yor. J. 
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ture of Chriſt immunity from ſin, and this ought to 


be fetched from the nature of the thing ; or whether, 


indeed, it has only a reſpect to a ſymbol appointed by 


God ? I ſhall here preſent the reader, for his more ac- 


curate meditation, with the words of two great men, 


who conceive differently of this matter. There is a 
learned man who ſpeaks thus : © That miraculous na- 
* tivity from the virgin, really bears no other rela- 
& tion bs the holineſs of the conception and nativity of 
« Chriſt, but that of à fymbol a — by God, — 
6 


by he was ſeparated from ſinners: nor could that 

miracle of itſelf alone, namely, the impregnation . 
the virgin's womb, ſecure in the leaſt an exem 
« to the fleſh of Chriſt from the inheritance fin: 
<: for the origin of ſin is not derived from the male ſex 
< alone, or male ſeed ; nor did the apoſtle, Rom. v. 
&< ſo underſtand one man Adam, as to exclude Eve: 
& which is here the leading error of ſome *.” The o- 
ther of theſe learned men reaſons in this manner: He 
% could be born of the virgin without any pollution: 
e becauſe what is in the body of a ſinner, as it is God's 
« creature, is no otherwiſe under curſe and pollution, 
« but in ſo far as it is a part of the ſinner, when he is 
to be puniſhed, or is the wftrument of fin, or the 
«© means of the ordinary pr tioa of nature, as 
<« that ſomething ſhould be born reſembling what ge- 
* nerates. There might therefore be ſomething in the 
_ «« virgin's body, that was not under a curſe; as the 
« ſweats, and other evacuations from the hams bo- 
« dy, are not under curſe or guilt, nor a means of 
« transferring guilt ; but are parts of ny created 
© by God, and are no lon ger any part of man 4.” 
Parkes, the ſame learned perſon has elſewhere expreſſ- 
cd himfeif more clearly, as follows: He who was 

« born, not of father and mother, but of a virgin, 


«© was not under guilt and condemnation. For he on- 


ly received from his mother, what was prepared by 


* Cloppenburg. exercit. de ſanctiſicata origine carnis Chriſti. 
* Cocceu ſum. . C58. 1. 
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« God; that thence the Son of God might take to 
« himſelf the materials for building a temple. For 
t“ though what to the finner is, on account of 
« the ſinner, to whom it belongs, under the fame con- 
« demnation with the ſinner himſelf; yet that which 
« 1s ſo contained in the ſubſtance of the ſinner, as that 
« it cannot be a part of his ſubſtance, but prepared by 
« God for an extraordinary generation, is not under 
4 condemnation folely, becauſe the Redeemer and re- 
« deemed partake of fleſh in common. And there- 
« fore it is rightly ſaid to be ſanctiſied, that is, preſer- 
* ved from the common condemnation of the ſons of Adam. 
« For the word /ſan:fied, cannot in that caſe ftyr:ify 
«* puriſed, or delivered from impurity ; as it ſigniſics, 


« when applied to the other ſons of Adam *.” Which 
of theſe two opinions is the more ſimple and more ſolid, 


we leave to the judgment of the prudent reader to de- 
termine. The words of both ſeemed however to me 
worthy of being inferted here. 

XII. Thirdly, it is further required in our Surety, 
that he be TRUE AND ETERNAL GOD. I The Surety cught 
will help thee, ſaith the Lord, Tajy © be true Goc. 
N rp. and thy redeemer, the holy one of Irael f I. 
even I am Lord, and there is no Saviour befides me f. 
Salvation is not ſuch a work, that it can be in truth 
ſaid, The Lord hath not done all this ||. It is peculiar to 
the true Saviour to ſay of himſelf, what {aiah pro- 


XIII. None but God can reſtore us to true liberty. 
If we conceive, that any creature None but God can reco- 
could redeem and deliver us, We ver us to true liberty. 
ſhould become the peculiar property of that creature. 
For he who ſets us tree, makes a purchaſe of us for 
Cap. 34. 12. + If. xli. rg, 1 If. xliii. 11. 
Deut. xxxii. 27. 4 8 24. 

2 
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his property and poſſeſſion &. But it is a manifeſt contra - 
diction, to be freed and to be free, and yet at the fame 
time to be the property and ſervant of any creature; 
True liberty conſiſts in ſabjeftion to God alone; ſo that 
all things are ours, and we belong to God, and Chriſt 
himſelf f. Adam, before the fall, was under no do- 
minion but that of God. If, by our deliverance from 
the fall, we were put under the dominion of any crea · 
ture, that wauld not be a dehverance, but a change 
of ſervitude. Therefore our Lord fays, If the Son 
Hall make you free, ye ſhall be free indeed |. 

XIV. None too but God can give us eternal life; 
Or give eter- which conſiſts in the moſt intimate union 
ral life. with God; nay, in having God for our inhe- 
ritance, poſſeſſion, and treaſure, and even our portion 
for ever ||. But what creature can * beſtow God 
upon any? None but God himfelf can give God. 
Hence theſe two are joined, the true God and eternal 

life |. . 

N. None but God can give us d, power or right 
Or make us to beco the ſons of God — which how- 
{ons of God. ever belongs to the office of Surety. For 
who but God will give us the Spirit, by whom we 
become the Sons of God by regeneration ; fo that ef 
him the whole xarpia, family in heaven and earth, may 
be named -? Who but God well give us theſe great 
and precious promiſes, by which we might be partakers « 
the divine nature -? Who elſe but God himſeif, who 
alone is Lord of heaven, will bequeath to us by teſta- 
ment the heayenly inheritance? And who but God 
will give us that Spirit, who is fo the Spirit of the Fa- 
ther, as to be alſo the Spirit of the Son, by whom we 
may cry Abba, Father =, and who beareth witneſs with 
our ſpirit concerning the future wheritance ** ? | 

XVI. In fine, for man to glory in any one as his Sa- 


® 1 Cor. vi. 19. 20. 1 1 Cer. ini. 22. 8 Jobn viii. 36. 

IPA. Ixxiii. 26. John v. 2c. + John 1. 12. 
+ Eph. iii. 5. ++ 2Pet. i. 4. = Gal. iy. 6. 

2 Rem. viii. 16. 17. 8 
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viour, and give him the ho- Or claim the honour of glory- 
nour of the new creation, or ing in him as our Saviour. 

reſign himſelf to his pleaſure, and become his proper. 
ty, and fay to him, Thou art Lord of my foul; is an 


— honour to which no mere creature can have the leaſt 


claim. In Fehovah ſbail all the ſeed of Iſrael be juſti- 


fed, and ſhall glory *. My ſpirit hath refoiced in Gop 
my Saviour, Luke 1.47. Whom we acknowledge to 


be our Saviour, we muſt likewiſe acknowledge to 


he our Fudge, our Lawgrver, and our King f. A ho- 
ly foul can only thus rejoice in God; The Lerd reign 
eth, let the earth rejoice, let the multitude of ifles be 


lad }. 
: X VII. It appears then, that none, but he who is 
true God, could poſſibly be Whether neceſſarily the Son 
Surety; but whether was it ab- ſhould become Surety, not 
ſolutely neceſſary, that he <afily determined. 
ſhould be the Son of God, and the ſecond perſon in 
the Trinity ? Here we cannot commend the rafhneſs 


ot the ſchoolmen, who too boldly meafure the things of 


God by the ſtandard of their own underſtanding. No 
better reaſon can be aſſigned for the Sox's undertaking 
the ſuretiſhip, than the holy good-pleaſure of the ado- 
rable Trinity. But when it is revealed to us, it is our 
duty to obſerve and proclaim the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of God in this conſtitution. = 
XVIII. Did not God moſt wiſely order, that he who 
created man, ſhould reſtore, In this counſel of the Tri- 
and as it were create him nity is a diſplay of the high» 
anew? and that he, who is eſt wiſdom and geoduchs. 


the perſonal Word of God, which called light out of 


N 06 by which all things were made ||, ſhould 
be the publiſher of the word of the goſpel, whereby 
God ao in * hearts of 4. Rap new — 
tures, not yet exiſting, are efſectually called, and by 
that call brought, as it were, into being? Further, 
as the ſecond perſon alone is the Son, and our ſalva- 
tion conſiſts in adoption, was it not proper, that the 
don af Cod ſhould become the Son of man, that, ha- 

? if. xlv. 23. + If. xxxtit. 22. Pal. xcvü. 1. i Joun i. 3. 
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ving obtained a right of adoption by him, we mi 
be made his brethren and co-heirs? Add to this, that 
the Son alone is called the image of the Father *, 
and by way of eminence, the beloved of the Fa- 
ther . Seeing man therefore had by fin ſhamefully de- 


faced the image of God, which he received in the firſt 


creation; and thereby moſt juſtly expoſed himſelf to 
the hatred of God; was it not worthy of God to re- 
ſtore that image by his own eflential image, in the hu- 
man nature he had aſſumed; in order, by that means, 
to open a way for our return to the favour and love of 
the Father ? In fine, could the philanthropy and love of 
the Father be more illuſtrioufly diſplayed to us, than 
in giving his only begotten Son to us and for us, that 
in him we might behold the Father's glory ? The Lord 
Jeſus himſelf leads us to this . + 

XIX. The laſt condition requiſite in the Surety is, 
The Surety ought that he ſhould be God-man ; God and 
to be God man. man, at the ſame time, in unity of perſon : 
one Mediator between God and men ||. For as it was ne- 
ceſſary, he ſhould be man, and alſo Gad, and one Sure- 
ty; it was neceſſary, he ſhould be both theſe in uni- 


ty of perſon ; God manifeſted in the fleſh t; The word | 


made fleſh + ; Of the feed of David acording to the fleſh, 


in ſuch a manner, as at the ſame time to be the Son of 


God with power — . Which may be further made ap- 
r in this manner. 1 

XX. Had he been God only, he could neither have 
That his ſatisſaction might been ſubject, nor have obeyed, 
be of infinite value. nor ſuffered : if mere man, his 
obedience, ſubjection, and ſuffering, would not have 
been of ſufficient value for the redemption of the e- 
lect. Nay, a mere creature is ſo bound to fulfil all 


righteouſneſs for itſelf, that its righteouſneſs cannot 
be imputed and imparted to others: and if @ man, 
perfectly indeed holy, but yet a mere man, ſhould 
according to the law of love, offer himſelf to death 


Col. i. 15. Heb. i. 3. + Match. iii. 17. Col. i. 13. 
2 John in. 16. |} x Tim. ii. 5. + 1 Tim. tid. 16. + Joha i. 14. 
* Rom. f. 3. 4. | 
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for his brother, he himſelf would doubtleſs obtain a 
reward by his righteouſneſs; but could merit for a 
guilty perſon either nothing, or, if any thing, exemp- 
tion from puniſhment at moſt. And therefore it be- 
hoved our Surety to be man, that he might be capable 
to ſubmit, _ and ſuffer ; and at ſame time 
God, that the {ubjeftion, obedience, and ſuffering of 
this perſon God-man, might, on account of his infi- 


nite dignity, be imputed to others, and be ſufficient 


for ſaving all, to whom it is imputed. 


XXI. Moreover, a mere creature could not bear the 


load of divine wrath, ſo as That he might bear and remove 
to remove it, and riſe again, the load of the wrath of God. 


when he had done. Who knoweth the power of thine 


anger; even according to thy fear, ſo is thy wrath ; ſee 
Nah. 1. 6. It was ore neceſlary for our Surety 
to be more than man, that, by the infinite power of 
his Godhead, he might ſupport the aſſumed human 
nature, and fo be able to bear the fierceneſs of divine 
wrath, and conquer every kind. of death. 
XXII. I ſhall not conceal what is objected to this 
argument ; namely, that God could Which the Surety 
have ſo ſupported the human nature, ought to do by 
though not perſonally united to himſelf, his own power. 
by his divine power, as to have rendered it capable to 


endure and conquer all manner of ſorrows. I for 


my part dare not refuſe this. But yet that would 
not be ſufficient in the preſent caſe. Becauſe, by 
that hypotheſis, it would be God himſelf, by the 
Surety, who would have vanquiſhed his enemies. But 
it is neceſſary, that our Surety ſhould do this by his 
own power. that h:s own arm /hould bring ſalvation unto 


him + ; and therefore be the mighty one of Facob i, the 


mighty Gad ||, himſelf ſtronger than the ſtrang man 4; 


having life in himſelf , and having tower to tate his life 
again =, To which is required the exceeding greatneſs 


* Pial. xc. 11. 4 If. Ixiii. 5. t If. Ix. 16. | If. ix. 6. 
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of his power *, and ſo ſhould be declared to be the Son 
of God with power +. 

XXIII. Theſe are the tremendous myſteries of our 
Theſe myſteries diſco. religion, which were kept ſecret fence 
ver the divinity of the the world began, but are now made 
— Chriſtian religion. manifeſt, and, by the ſcriptures of 
the prophets, according to the commandment of the ever- 
laſting God, made tnatun to all nations for the obedience of 
faith IJ. Fram hence the divinity of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion appears with evidence. What tion of 
men or angels was capable of deviſing things ſo my- 
ſterious, ſo ſublime, and fo far ſurpaſſing the capacity 


of all created beings? How adorable do the wiidom, 


juſtice, holineſs, truth, goodneſs, and plulanthropy 
of God, diſplay themſelves in contriving, giving, and 
perfecting this mean of our falvation ? How calmly 
does conſcience, overwhelmed with the burden of its 
tins, acquieſce in ſuch a Surety and in ſuch a ſureti- 
{hip; here at length obſerving a method of our recon- 
ciation, both worthy of God, and fafe for man? 
Who, on contemplating theſe things in the light of 
the Spirit, would not break out into the praiſes of the 
moſt holy, the moſt righteous, the moſt true, the 
moſt gracious, and the moſt high God? O! the depth 


of the wiſdom and knowledge of God! O the myſte- 


An addreſs Ties which angels defire to laat into! Glory to 
to Gd. the Father who raiſed up, accepted, and 
gave us ſuch a Surety! Glory to the Son, who cloth- 


ing himſelf in human fleth, fo willingly, fo patiently, 


and fo conſtantly, performed ſuch an engagement 
for us. Glory to the Holy Spirit, the revealer, the 
witneſs, and the earneſt, ot fo great happineſs for us. 
and to All hail! O! Chriſt Jeſus, true and eternal God, 
Jeius. and true and holy man, both in one, who re- 
taineſt the properties of both natures in the unity of 
thy perſon. Thee we acknowledge, thee we worſhip, 
to thee we betake ourſelves, at thy feet we fall down, 
from thy hand alone we look for ſalvation. Thou 


* Eph, i. 19. 20. 1 Rom. i. 4. 1 Rom. xvi. 25. 26, 
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art the only Saviour. We deſire to be thy peculiar 
property, we are ſo by thy grace, and ſhall remain 
ſuch for ever. Let the whole world of thine ele, 
with us, know, acknowledge, and adore thee, and thus 
at length be ſaved by thee. This is the ſum of our 
faith, of our hope, and of all our wiſhes. Amen. 


. E 
Of the Suretiſbip and Suti faction of Chriſt. 


AVING thus ſpoken of the perſon Chriſt called our 
of the Surety, ſo far as the nature Surety, not for 
of our deſign requires, now is the time „ 
and place, to treat a little more accurate- G04, pur for en. 
ly of THE SAT1$SFACT10N itſelf, which by gaging to God 
his ſuretiſhip he undertook to give. For torus. 
he is called the SRE TT of the covenant or teſtament &; 
not only, nor principally, becauſe he engaged fo vs 
in the name of God, to fulfil the promiſes contained 
in that teſtament, if we obeyed his commands, as 
Curcellzus, treading in the footſteps of his maſter So- 
cinus, artfully pretends; but becauſe he engaged 79 
God for us, to perform all thoie conditions in our ſtead, 
upon which we were to. receive the teſtamentary in- 
heritance. Hezekiah deſired the ſaving fruit of this 
ſuret iſhip, when he prayed, If. xxxvini. 14. I am op- 
preſſed, f. undertake for me. And God himſelt, 
when he gives to his Son all the glory of this ſureti- 
ſhip, expreſſes himſelf thus f: For who 1s this that 
engaged his heart ts approach unto me? ſaith the Lord. 
That is, What mortal, nay, what creature dares en- 
gage, to perform all thoſe things, which are incum- 
bent on the prieſt, who ſhall have a right to approach 
to me for himſelf and his people? Our Surety there- 
fore thus engaged to God for us, To what purpoſe 


is ſuch a ſurety, who ſhould only engage to us in the 


* Heb. vii. 22. fler. xxx. 21. * 
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name of God? If Chriſt be a mere man, ſuch as they 
repreſent him, could his engagement give us a greater 
aſſurance of the truth of the divine promiſes, than if 
we heard them immediately from the mouth of God 
himſelf? Was it not previouſly neceſſary, that God, 
who cannot lie, ſhould firſt of all engage to us, that 
the man Chriſt would be true in all his ſayings, be- 
fore we could with ſure confidence rely upon them ? 
Is it not much better and more fafe, to rely upon the 
oath of the infallible God, by which he has abundant- 
ly confirmed to the heirs of Promiſe, the immutability of 
bis counſel , than on the declaration of a mere man, 
let him he ever ſo true and faithful? And what pecu- 
har excellency would Chriſt have had above others in 
this caſe, to be dignified with the honour of being 
the alone Surety, had he only, by the publication of a 
ſwing doctrine, which he confirmed by his martyrdom, 
aſſured us of the certainty of the promiſes of grace: 
ſeeing the other prophets and apoſtles of Chriſt did the 
very fame, not fcrupling to undergo the moſt cruel 
deaths, in order to ſeal with their blood the truth of 
God's promiſes, which they had declared? What can 
vilify Chritt, or make void his ſuretiſhip, if this does not? 
II. Chriſt therefore 1s called our Surety, becauſe he 
The ſatisfaction ENGAGED TO GOD 10 MAKE $ATISFAC- 
of Chritt, what. TION FOR US. Which ſatisfaction again 
is not to be underftood in the Socinian ſenſe, as it it 
only conſiſted in this; that Chriit moſt perfectly ful- 
filled the will af God, and fully executed every thing 
God enjoined him, on account of our ſalvation, and 
{0 in the fulleſt manner ſatisfied God, and that for us, 
that is, on sur account, for our higheſt and eternal 
good : as Crellius, when making the greateſt conceſ- 
u ons, would fain put us off with theſe fair words. 
But it conſiſts in this, that Chriſt, in o rem and 
ſtead, did, both by doing and ſuffering, ſatisfy divine 
fuſlice, both the legiſlatory, the retribulive, and vindictive, 
in the moſt perfect manner fulfilling all the rightcout- 
nets of the law, which the law otherwiſe required ©: 
* Heb. vi. 17. 
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ns, in order to immunity from puniſhment, and to 
our having a right to eternal life. It Chriſt did this, 
as we are immediately to ſhew he did, nothing hin- 
ders, why we may not aflirm, that he fatisfied tor us 
in the fulleſt ſenſe of the word. For to what purpoſe 
is it ſupercihouſly to reject a term fo commodious, 
becauſe not to be met with on this ſubject in ſcrip- 
ture, if we can prove the thing ſignified by it? 

III. We find his engaging to make this tatizfaction, 
Pſa). xl. 6. 7. 8. expreſſed by Chriſt to Paal. xl. 5. 7. 8. 
God in theſe words: Sacrifice and coffer- explained. 
ing thou didſt not defire; mine ears haſt thou opened : 
burnt-offering and fin-effering heſt thou net required. 
Then ſaid I, Lo! I cone: in the volume of tl. / book it is 
written of me : I delight to do thy will, O my God: yea, 
thy law is within my bewels [or heart.] Where ob- 
ſerve, 1. The compact between the Lord Chriſt and 
the Father, by virtue of which Chriſt calls the Father 
his God. 2. That Chriſt freely, and of his own accord, 
entered into this compact with the Father; ſince he 
compares himiſelf to a ſervant, whoſe cars were bore, 
in order that he might voluntarily ſerve his bcloved 
Lord. 3. That, by virtue of this compact, Chritt 
preſented himſelf to do the acceptable VS" will of his 
God. 4. That that will was expreſſed by a law, which 
Chriſt has within his bowels, which he loves from his 
ſoul, and is to keep with all his heart. 5. Ihat that 
law requires, not only perfect righteouſneſs, in order 
to obtain a right to eternal life, but alſo the bearing of 
the puniſhment due to the ſinner. Beæcauſe all this was 
lignified by the ſacrifices, gifts, burnt-offerings, and ſin · 
otterings of the law. For when the ſinner offered to 
God beaſts or corn, which were given to kimfclt for 
food, and was careful to have them conſumed by fire, 
as it were in his own room, he thereby conteiled, that, 
on account of his fins, he deſerved the moſt dreadful 
deſtruction, and even the eternal flames of hell. 6. 
That theſe external ceremonies of facrifices could ne- 
ver, without a reſpect 12 the thing ſignified, picatc 
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God, no 7 the conſcience from dead works : there- 
fore Chriſt offered himſelf, in order to accompliſh that 


will of God, by which we are ſanctiſied *, both by ful- 
filling all the righteouſneſs prefcribed by 'the how, and 
by undergoing the guilt of our fins, that he might 
atone for them as an expiatory ſacriſice. All theſe 
things are contained in the ſuretiſhip of Chriſt deſcri- 
bed by David. 
Iv. Chriſt could, without any injury, undertake 
Chriſt, without any injury, ſuch a ſuretiſhip; 1. Becauſe he 
<-uld undertake this. was the Lord of his own life, 
which, on account of his power over it, he could en- 
gage to wy down for others; I have power to lay it 
down}. 2. Becaufe he was able to perform what he 
undertook, by enduring condign puniſhment, by ful- 
filling all righteouſneſs, and, in both, performing an 
obedience of ſuch value, becauſe he is God-man in 
one perſon, as to be more than equivalent to the obe- 
dience of all the elect. 3. Becauſe, by that means, 
he gave an inſtance of an extraordinary and incom- 
prehenſible degree of love, both to the glory of God, 
and the ſalvation of men. 4. Nor has his human na- 
ture any reaſon to complain, becauſe a creature could 
have no greater glory, than to be hypoſtatically uni- 
ted with a divine perſon, and be ſubſervient to hun for 
accompliſhing the greateſt work, which the whole 
choir of clect angels will, with aſtoniſhment, celebrate 
through eternity; eſpecially, feeing it was aſſured, 
that after its ſufferings, which were indeed the great- 
eſt that could be, yet of a ſhort duration, that which 
was made a little Abad than the angels, ſhould obtain a 
name above every name. 

V. It was alſo worthy of God the Father, both to 
Te precure and accept procure and accept of this ſureti- 
of which, was — ſhip of his Son; becaule, in the ex- 
u eg God. | cution of it, there is a manifeſta- 
tion of the truth of God, exactly fulfilling every 
thing ke had promiſed in his law to juſtice, and had 
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threatened againſt fin; and of the goodneſs of God, 
reconciling to himſelf ſinful and wretched man, on 


giving and admitting a proper Mediator; and of the 
juſtice of God, not clearing the guilty, without a ſuf- 
ficient ſatisfaction; nay, accepting a far more excel- 


lent ſatisfaction, than could ever be given by man 


himſelf, becauſe of the more excellent obedience of 


Cbriſt, and his more meritorious ſufferings *; and of 
the Halineſs of God, not admitting man unto a bleſſed 
commuron with himſelf, unleſs juſtified by the blood, 
and fanatified by the Spirit of Chriſt ; in fine, of the 
all-ſufficiency of God, who, as what ſeemed almoſt 2 
thing incredible, is, by this means, become, without 
any diminution to any of his perfections, the God 
and ſalvation of the ſinner. Hence it is, that the 


Lord Jelus, in the execution of his undertaking, pro- 
teſles, he manifeſted the name, that is, the perfections 


of God +, particularly thoſe which we have juſt now 
mentioned. I have not hid thy xiGuTEoUuSNess within 
my heart ; I have declared thy rartyteuLNEss and thy 
SALVALION: I have not concealed thy LovING-EINDNESS 
and thy TRUTH from the great congregation |. Since then 
nothing can be thought more worthy of God, than 
the manifeſting, in the moſt illuſtrious manner, the 
glory of the divine perfections, and theſe perfections 
thine forth no where with greater luſtre, than in the 
ſatisfaction of Chriſt, it was altogether worthy of 


God to procure and admit his undertaking ſuch a ſa- 


tis faction. 

VI. Nor, by the admiſſion of ſuch ſuretiſhip, is there 
any abrogation of, or derogation to, 
the divine law; as little any contradic- of, nor derogation 
tion of, or ſubſtitution of another; co the divine law, 
but only a favourable conſtruction put bet 2 farourable 
upon it; becauſe the law, as it ſtood, — 
but ouly taken in a favourable ſenſe, . 
as molt fully ſatisfied by the Redeemer, who was in 
„ dcloſeit union with us, when he paid the due 
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ranſom. Whence the apoſtle ſaid , the righteouſneſs 


of the law was fulfilled by Chriſt. We ſhall not im- 
properly conceive of the whole, in the following man- 
ner: The law declares, that there is no admiſſion for 
any to eternal life, but on the account of a perfect and 
abſolutely- complete righteouſneſs; alſo, that ev 

ſinner ſhall undergo the penalty of death, the domi- 
nion of which 1s eternal. However, it is a doubtful 
matter, and not explained by the law, whether that 


perfect righteouſneſs muſt neceſſarily be performed by 
on to be ſaved, or whether a ſurety may 


the very perſ 
be admitted, to perform it in his room. Again, it is 


doubtful, whether it was neceſſary the ſinner ſhould, 


in his own perſon, ſuffer the deſerved puniſhment, or 
whether he could truly undergo it in the perſon of a 
ſponſor. In fine, it is a matter of doubt, whether he, 
who was to undergo the penalty, ought to do fo to an 
infinite degree, with reſpect to duration ; or whether 
he could undergo it, if that dominion of death could 
be aboliſhed, by the ſuflicient dignity and worth of 
the perſon who ſhould undergo it, and ſo death be 
{wallowed up in victory. Strict juſtice would, as the 


words ſeem to import at firſt view, demand the for- 
mer: but the favourable conſtruction, which, accord- 


ing to . Ariſtotle f, is an amendment of the law, 
« where it 1s deficient, on account ot its univerſality,” 
admits of the latter, where it can be obtained; as 
really was, and is, the cafe with Chriſt and Chriſtians. 
Thus therefore, that in which the law ſeemed to be 
defective from its univerſality, comes to be corrected ; 


not as to the intention of God the Lawgiver, which is 


altogether invariable, and always moſt perfect; but as 
to the expreſs form of the words: almolt in the ſame 
manner, as if a father ſhould be admitted to pay an 
equivalent fine for his ſon, and inſtead of filver, make 
payment in gold. This would be a favourable intcr- 
pretation of the law. 


* Rom. viii. 4. Ethic. lib, v. c. 10, 
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VII. Nor was it unjuſt, for Chriſt to be puniſhed 
for us: ſeeing Socinus himſelf and No injuftice in Chrift's 
Crellius own, that it was not un being puniſhed for us. 
juſt, that the moſt grievous torments, nay, death it- 
ſelf, might be inflicted on Chriſt, though moſt inno- 
cent ; which alſo appears from the event. For God, 
in right of his dominion, could lay all thoſe afflictions 
on Chriſt ; eſpecially with the effectual conſent of the 
Lord Jeſus himſelf, who had power over his own 
life. The whole difficulty hes in the formality of the 
_ puniſhment. But as Chriſt, by the moſt free 

pleaſure of his own will, took upon himſelf our tranſ- 
greſſions, and the treſpaſſes we had committed againſt 

the divine majeſty, and offered himſelf as a Surety 
for them ; God, as the ſupreme Governor, could juſt- 
ly exact puniſhment of Chriſt in our room, and ac- 
tually did ſo. And thus 132179 OW the chaſtiſement 
of our peace, that exemplary puniſhment inflicted on 
Chriſt, in which God, as by the brighteſt example, 
ſhews his implacable hatred to fin, but which 
brings pardon and peace unto us, was upon 
him *. For that is here 101 the exemplary puniſhment, 
in which God's wrath againit fin is diſcovered, well 


adapted to deter others from it. Thus Jer. xxx. 14. 


"WIR the puniſhment of a cruel one; and Prov. vii. 
22. & DU the exemplary puniſhment of a fool ; and 
Ezek. v. 15. It ſball be à reproach, and a taunt, an 
inſtructian Vid [an example], and an aſtoniſbment. 
VIII. But we certainly take toe much upon us, 


when we preſume to examine the e- Which alſo appears 


quity of the divine government by from the event. 
the ita dard of our reaſon: when the fact is plain, 
we are always to vindicate God againſt the ſophiſtry 
of our fooliſh reaſonings. That man is certainly the 
author of a monſtrous, horrible, and deteſtable hereſy, 
and diſcovers a profane arrogance, who, like Socinus, 
is not aſhamed to, write as follows: As for my 
« part, indeed, though ſuch a thing ſhould be found 
| * If. ln. 5. | 
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« not once, but frequently, in the ſacred records, 1 


„ would not, on that account, believe it to be fo.” 


But modeſty fhould teach us rather to ſay; That 
« truly for my part, though my reaſon, which 1 
« know is blind and fooliſh, and apt to be clamo- 


* Tous againſt God, ſhould a thouſand times gainſay 
_< jt, I would not therefore preſume to call in que. 


« ftion, what I ind but once in the facred records; 
« nor, by feeking ſome other interpretation, would 


force on the words of ſcripture, any meaning 


«© more conſonant to my reafon.” When therefore 
we {hall have proved from holy writ, that the Lord 
Chriſt has made ſatisfaction to the juſtice of God, we 
ought not to be thought to have proved that there is 
any injuſtice in it: according to the maxim, which 
nature itfelf dictates, that all the ways of God are 
righteouſneſs and truth. | 

IX. No Chriſtian queſtions, that Chriſt fulfilled all 
It is generally ewned, Tighteouſneſs, The multitude of 
that Chriſt fulfilled all the Jews teſtified concerning him, He 
righteouſneſs, | hath done all things well &. He de- 
clared this truly, as he did every thing elſe, concern- 
ing himſelf: I do always thoſe things that pleaſe him+. 
Hence he boldly appealed to his enemies, Which of you 
convincetl) me of n!? nay, even to has Father himſelf, 
Pla!. Ixix. 5. O Cad, thou knowejt my foolifhneſs, and my 
explain d. fins are nat hid from thee l. For | ſuppole, 
this plalm contains a prayer of the Lord Chriſt, as 
appears from ſeveral parts of it being often quoted in 


the New Teſtament: And theſe words, I think, con- 
tain a proteſtation of the Lord Jeſus to his Father, oi 


his own innocence; of which Theodorus in Catena. 
has given no improper paraphraſe: Whether I have 
been guilty of any fault againſt them, thou thy ſeli 


« knoweſt; and art my witneſs, I have done no- 


« thing.” But I think the meaning may be more 
fully expreſſed thus: © It is true, my God, I have 


taken guilt upon me, and am made a curſe: but thot: 


® Mark vii: 37. 1 Joha viii. 9. 1 Ver. 45. l PE. iziz. 5 
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| knoweſt all my fins, even to the lighteſt offence, for 


whach I ſuffer; that in all there is not the leaft fault 
of mine, by which I have violated thy law, ſo as to re- 
ſtore what I have taken.” The truth of this proteſta- 
tion the Father atteſts, when he calls Chriſt his r:1g4- 
teous ſervant , and juſtified him in the Spirit +, de- 
claring, that, as man, he was innocent of every crime 
falſely laid to his charge; on the contrary, that he 


| honoured his Father by his perfect obedience; and 


that as Mediator, he dihgently executed the office aſ- 
ſigned him, fo that he was deficient in nothing. 

* Tis — that the moſt holy obedience of 
Chriſt was for our : becauſe therein ; , L 
we have, 1. Ac 2 of his heaven- 298 
ly doctrine; the works of his moſt per- done for our 
fa holineſs, no leſs than his miracles $999- 
which he performed, being a demonſtration that he 
was a preacher of divine truth, ſent down from 
heaven. 2. A living law and molt perfect pattern of 
holineſs, worthy both of God and of the children 
of God; of which we had an exact delineation 
in the written law, but which ſhining forth in its 
lively viſage and native light in Chriſt and his actions, 
is fitted to ſtir up every man who beholds it with a 
ſpiritual eye, to the love of it. Mankind wanted this, 
even to diſcern the unſpotted image of the divine ho- 
lineſs in any of their brethren ; which at length they 
obtained in Chriſt, who left us an example, that wwe 
ſhould follow his ſteps 1. 3. A pointing out of the 
way to heaven; Chriſt teaching us not only by his 
words, but his actions, that without holineſs no man ſhall 
ſee the Lord ||. : 4 

XI. But we muſt proceed a ſtep further, and affirm, 
that the obedience ot Chriſt was accom gut it is moreover 
pliſhed by him in 6ur room, in order there- to be believed, 
by to obtain for us a right to eternal life. bat it was done 
The law, which God will have ſecured ;* * om. 
inviolable, admits none to glory, but on condition 
Il. iti, 11. 1 1 Tim. iii. 16. & 1 Pet. ii. 24, || Heb. xi, 14. 
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of perfect obedience. This none was ever poſſeſſed 
of but Chriſt, who beſtows it freely on his own peo- 
ple. This is what the apoſtle declares, But the free gift 
of Feſus Chriſt is of many offences is *nxiuuz, for the 
ground of righteouſneſs [ unto juſtification * .] that is, 
though we want thoſe works, for which the reward 
may be due; nay, though, for ſo many fins, we ma 
have deſerved an cternal curſe; nevertheleſs, there 1s 
ſomething, which is ſufficient, not only for aboliſhing 
many offences, but likewile to be the meritorious caule 
of righteouſneſs ; namely, the obedience of one man; 
and it becomes ours by gratuitous gift. More clcarly 
ſtill, ver. 19. Fer as by one man's difobedience many were 
made [ conſtituted} ſinners, fo by the obedience of one 
ſhall. many be made [conſtituted] righteous. The for- 
mer one man was Adam, the root and federal head of all 
mankind. By his diſobedience, the whole multitude 
of men belonging to him, was involved 1n the guilt 
of the curſe: and as he ſuſtained the perſon ot all, 
what he did amiſs, is accounted as done by all. The 
other is the one man Chriſt, who neither ſinned in and 
with Adam, nor on whom the daminion of {ſin and 
death paſſed, and who is worthy to be both Lord and 
Head, a fecond Adam, and the origin and ſource of the 
inheritance to be devolved on his brethren. He is pol- 
ſeſled of an obedience, even to th whole law of God, 
which enjoined him t: have a pertect love for the glo- 
of his Father, and for the ſalvation of lus brethren. 
By that obedience, the collective body of thoſe who 
belong to him, are conſtituted righteous ; that 18, arc 
judged to have a right to eternal life, no leſs than 
if every one had performed that obedience in his own 
ſon. 

XII. Nor ought it to appear ſtrange, that that obe- 
That obedience of Chriſt uf. dience of Chriſt is ſufficient to 
kcient for redeeming all the acquire to them a right to e- 
Elect, becauſe of the dignity ternal life; even though it be- 
OS. came him as man, to yield o- 
'® Rom. v. 16. 
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bedience for himſelf. For we are here to conſider the 
dignity of the perſon obeying ; who being man in ſuch 
a manner, as at the ſame time to be the eternal and 
infinite God, is much more excellent than all the elect 
taken together; and therefore his obedience is defer - 
vedly eſteemed of fuch value, that it may be :mputed 
to all, for obtaining a right to a bleſſed immortality. 


And, although the divinity, in the abſtract, did not 


obey ; yet he, who did, is God; and thus the divini- 
ty of the perſon contributes very much to the digni- 


ty of the obedience. It is true indeed, Nor is it any bar that 


that, as man, he owed obedience for as man he alſo owed 
himſelf; but ſince he became man on our it for himſelf. 

account, he alſo performed that obedience in our raom. 
Moreover, as man, he was not neceflarily under the 
law, as preſcribing the condition of happineſs ; becauſc, 


if we ſet aſide the conſideration of the ſuretiſhip un- 


dertaken for us, he would have enjoyed all manner 
of happineſs, from the firſt moment of his incarna- 


tion, on account of the union of the humanity with 


the Godhead, as we have more fully ſhewn, chap. iii. 
fect; 13. 14. 

XIII. It would likewiſe be falſe to infer from this, 
that if Chriſt performed obedience for Nor dec i hence 
us, we ourſelves are under no neceſſity follow, tat ve 


of obeying 4 becauſe no demand Can be are under no necci- 


made on the principal debtor, for what f cf 9>eyin.- 


the Surety has performed in his room. For our o 
bedience may be conſidered, either as it is /%e duty Of 


the rational creature, with reſpect to his ſovereign 


Lord; or as it is a condition of acquiring a right to c- 


ternal life. In the latter reſpect Chrilt accompliſheci 
it for us, and therefore, under that relation, it neither 


is, nor can be required of us, as if, for want of pe: 


fect obedience, we could be excluded from eternal 

life. But in the former reſpect, we by all means owe 

obedience, the obligation of which is rather increaſed 

than diminiſhed by thus inftance of Chriſt's love. For 

what more proper, than by this to ſhew our gratitude, 
Nn 2 
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and declare not ſo much by words as actions, that we 
acknowledge him for our Lord, who has purchaſed 
us for himſelf as his peculiar people? In fine, that 
as adopted ſons we decline no obedience to our heaven- 
ly Father, whom his natural Son and of the ſame ſub- 
1 with himſelf, ſo chearfully obeyed. 

XIV. But beides, Chriſt fatisfied the vindictive ju 
Cbriſt alſo ſatisfied ſtice of God, not only for our good, 
vindiftive juſlice bu alſo in our room, by enduring thoſe 
by ſuffering. moſt dreadful ſufferings, both in ſoul 
and body, which we had deſerved, and from which 
he, by undergoing them, did ſo deliver us, that they 
could not, with the wrath and curſe of God, as the 
proper puniſhment of our fin, be inflicted on us. 
If there is any point in our divinity accurately proved, 
and ſolidly defended againſt the exceptions of the So- 
cinians, by illuſtrious perſons in the church, it is cer- 
tainly this; which I chuſe not to repeat, defiring 
the reader to fetch the arguments from a Grotius, a 
Junius, a Turrettine, a Hoornbeeck, an Eſſenius, 
and the like renowned heroes; which will baffle all 
the efforts of the adverſaries, properly to anſwer. 


E v.- 
What Sufferings of Chrift are ſatigfactory. 


One contends, that Chriſt's Ut it is really to be lament- 
ſatisfaCory ſufferirgs were ed, that, in theſe our days, 
only theſe, during the three à new queſtion ſhould be ftart- 
hours of ſolar darknefs. ed among the orthodox, name- 
ly, which of the ſufferings of Chriſt ought to be deem - 
ed ſatisfactory in our room? There is one in particu- 
lar, who ſcems to acknowledge none of the ſufferings 
of Chriſt to be ſatisfactory for us, but thoſe which he 
underwent during the three hours of the folar dark- 
neſs, while he was upon the croſs, and before he expt- 
red; excluding from the number of ſatisfactory ſut- 
ferings, thoſe agonies which he endured in the garden, 
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the night in which he was apprehended, and that blood 
which he ſhed before, and when he was crucified, and 
after he expired on the croſs. He had not, ſays he, 

commenced his ſatisfactory actions, when he had, by 
a word, levelled his enemies with the ground, cured 
Malchus, and promiſed paradiſe to the thief : no expi- 
ation was yet made when an angel came to ſtrengthen 
him. Nay, he aflirms, that Chriſt did not ſuffer cor- 
poral death as our Surety, and in our room, and that 
confequently it belongs not to the ſatisfaction, which 
he made to the juſtice of God, if indeed he then fully 
ſatisfied God when he died. But in caſe Chriſt ſhauld 
ſcem to have ſuffered all theſe things in vain, the learn- 
ed perſon concludes, that they were done, in order to 
ſatisfy the veracity of Gud, which had foretold that 
thus it /hculd be, and to fulfil the types by which they 


were prefigured in the Old Teſtament. Diſtinguiſh- 


ing, moreover, between conviacing and compenſating 
puniſhments, between warlite ſufferings and 7ud:crary ; 
he calls thoſe compenſating and judiciary, which Chriſt 
endured during the three hours of darkneſs; the o- 


thers only convincing and warlike ſufferings, having 


this tendency, that Chriſt might learn to become a 

merciful High Prieſt. 
II. But it will be worth while to The ground of this 

trace the hypotheſis of this very learn- opinion more fully 

ed perſon from the foundation ; which <xplaned. 

he has done himſelf very accurately, in a letter to a 

friend, publiſhed after the firſt and ſecond editions of 


my work “. For he maintains, i. That when God 


threatened man, if he ſinned, with death, he meant 
that death, which our firſt parents incurred on the ve- 
ry day they ſinned, and which Chriſt the Surety un- 
derwent in the room and Read of ſome, and which the 
damned themſelves, who are without a ſurety, ſhall 
ſuffer and be forced to undergo for themſelves. Now, 
that is the death of the ue man; becauſe the ſubject 
of it is man, made up o {cul and body united; and 
it conſiſts not only in the privation of the ſenſe of God's 
F Jac. Alting. epiſt. ad Ich. Rudol. Wetſt. cer. tem. vit. p. 393. 
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favour, and of communion with him, and of a joyful 

delight in the enjoyment of him; but is alſo attended 
with all the torture and racking pain, which the wrath 
of God and his omnipotence can inflict. 2. Our firſt pa- 
rents underwent that death immediately upon their ſin: 
for in the cool of the ſame day in which they ſinned, 
when drawing towards the evening, they heard the 
voice of the Lord continually walking in the garden. 
It was not that articulate voice, which Adam was before 
accuſtomed to hear, and was afterwards pleaſed with 
its ſound ; but fuch as was heard at Sinai, Exod. xix. 
16. 17. and deſcribed Pial. xxix. & Ixxvu. 18. 19. 
Ihe voice of thunder and ligitning, a token of God's 
wrath and power, which the guilty creature could nei- 
ther bear nor avoid, which made Adam and Eve hide 
themſelves in the thickeſt of the trees of the garden, 
juſt as the damned will defire to do, Rev. vi. 15. z. 
While our firſt parents endured this threatened death, 
fatisfaction was made to the veracity of God, but not 
to his juſtice, demanding a plenary and ſufficient com- 
penſation. But, on account of the mediatorial cove- 
nant between the Father and Son, there intervened 
the long-ſuffering of God, or a deferring of his wrath, 
which removed that death from men, and deferred it 
to the day of wrath and the laſt judgment. 4. Chriſt 
the Surety, in the fulneſs of tim e, underwent this fame 
death of the whole man, in foul and body united, 
while, hanging on the croſs, he was forſaken of God, 
and, at the fame time, had the ſenſation of his moit 
dreadiul wrath, who, while demanding payment of 
him, was pleaſed to bruiſe him: a bruiſing not inflict- 
ed by men, but immediately by God, who puniſhed 
him with affliction and impriſonment, which will be 
the puniſhment of the damned; as it was of Chriſt, 
who is ſaid to be Nayd and my affiited and in pri- 
fon, II. iii. 4. 8. 5. Men were not able to behold this 
_ dreadful part of his puniſhment ; a moſt thick and out- 
ward darkneſs concealing Chriſt from every eye. His 
whole man ſuffered this death, till divine juſtice was 
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ſatisfied ; and it ſufficiently appeared to have been ſa- 
tisfied, when God removed the darkneſs, that the crea- 
ture, who had before acted as an enemy againſt him, 

on whom God was taking vengeance, might again re- 
freſh him; and when he likewiſe comforted him with 
a ſenſe of his paternal love, ſo that he could now call 
God his Father, and commend his ſpirit into his hands, 
&c. 6. Moreover, he felt and properly bore this death 
on the croſs, when he cried out, My God / why haſt 
thou forſaken me? He dreaded this death in the garden, 
as he ſaw it coming upon him, which is therefore call - 


ed the antepaſſion ; and he was delivered from it, when 


he faid, It is fimfbed. 7. The Mediator Chriſt was 
bound, by his covenant-engagement, to this death a- 
lone, and neither to ſpiritual death, which ſuppoſes a 
want of rectitude, nor to corporal death; who when 
he was made known in the firſt goſpel· promiſe, Gen. 
nt. 15. no mention was yet made of corporal death, till 
ver. 19, He therefore could not be bound to that by 
any vicarious title. The apottle tells us, what his cor- 
poral death was, Heb. x. 20. When the blood of the 
facrifice was ſhed for fin, atonement was made: but 
in order to preſent it to God, the prieſt carried the 
blood, which procured the atonement, into the holy 
of holies ; and the vail, which denoted ſeparation by 
ſin, was made to give way. In like manner alſo, when 
Chriſt completed his death, or endured the whole load 
of anguiſh and wrath, havin g 9btained eternal redemp- 
tion, which he teſtified © y lus ſay ing, It is fimhed, he 
was to carry his blood, a 1oul, into the heavenly ſanc- 
tuary. The vail Randiug i in the way was his human 


nature, which, upon taking upon him the fins of the 


elect, kept him at a diſtance from God]; but after ſa- 
tisfaction made, th: vail was rent aſunder, by the ſe- 
paration of ſoul and body, and conveyed his ſpirit, by 
an open way, to he preſence of God. And thus the 
corporal death of Cliriſt belongs not to the mer itorious, 
(which may be Gone by tie alone death of man, not 
{-parated with reipect to his eſſential parts), but ta the 
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repreſenting ſat:sfaftion. Thus far this learned perſon. 
And who can deny, but theſe things are ingeniouſly 
deviſed, and learnedly connected? But whether they 
are as fold, as they are uncommon, I imagine I may, 
with the conſent of the lovers of truth, modeſtly in- 
quire. | 

III. 1 remember to have learned, in the communion 
The received doc. Of the reformed church, to the follow- 
trine of the reform- ing effect: 1. That the death where- 
ed church. with God threatened man for ſin, com- 
prizes in its whole extent all that miſery, which, by 
the juſteſt diſpleaſure of God, has followed upon ſin, 


and to which the ſinner man is obnoxious all his life, 


and whoſe principal part conſiſts in the want of the fa- 
vour of God, and in the keeneſt ſenſe of the divine 
curſe, to be chiefly inflicted, when it ſhall ſo pleaſe 
God. 2. That Chrift, by the interpoſition of his en · 
gagements for the elect, took upon himſelf all that 
curſe, which man was liable to on account of in ; 
whence it was, that, in order to the payment of the 
debt he engaged for, he led a life, in the aſſumed hu- 
man nature, ſubject to many viciſſitudes of miſery, 
zull like the life ot a human finner. 3. That, as God 


uſes much forbearance with reſpe& to ſinners, and 


moderates the bitterneſs of life with ſome ſweetneſs of 
patience, till the day of vengeance, and of the retribu- 
tion of his righteous judgment, when the whole weight 
of the curſe of God ſhall light upon the condemned 
finner ; fo alſo Chriſt, when in the form of a ſervant, 
had not always ſuch a ſenſe of the painful effects of the 
lins that were laid upon him, but that he ſometimes 
rejoiced in an eminent mixture of favour ; till the hour 
and power of darkneſs came, when, bcing called to the 
bar, he had every thing dreadful to undergo. 4. That 
as that death, which conſiſts in the ſeparation of ſoul 
and body, is inflicted on the ſinner man, as the fad ef- 
fect ofthe wrath of God; ſo in like manner Chriſt un- 

derwent the ſame death, that, in this reſpe& alſo, ma- 

king fatisfaftion to divine juſtice, he might remove all 
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* 
the curſe of that death from the elect. 5. In fine, that 
as all thoſe miſeries, taken together, are what fin de · 
ſerves; ſo Chriſt, who, his engagement, took up · 
on himſelf all the debt of the elect, did, by all theſe 
miſeries, to which he was ſubject all his life, ſatisfy 
divine juſtice; fo that, taken all together, they con- 
ſtitute the ranſom which was due for our fins. This, 
if I miſtake not, is the common apinion of our divines, 
which our catechiſm has alſo expreſſed, queſt. 37. 
namely, that all the ſufferings which Chriſt endured 
both in foul and body, through the whole courſe of 
his life, from its commencement to the moſt dreadful 
death of the croſs, conſtitute his one and perfect ſatis- 
faction ; though it be certain, that thoſe were the moſt 
grievous ſufferings, with which he encountered on 
the laſt night and day ; and that thoſe which he bore 
in his body, were far exceeded by thoſe that opprefſed 
his ſoul: Juſt as the whole of Chriſt's moſt holy obe- 
dience is imputed to us for righteouſneſs, though he 

ave an eminent demonſtration of it, when he was o- 

[ent to his Father to the death, even the death of the 
croſs ; which conſiſted in a voluntary ſubmiſſion of 
foul, rather than in any motion of the members of the 
body, directed by his holy foul. Which we prove 
from ſcripture in this manner. 

No 1. When the ſcripture ſpeaks of the ſatis faction 
of Chriſt, it aſcribes it to the ſufferings T Kriptu te 3. 
of Chriſt in general ; 25 II. Iii. 4. S2re- Loves l. dies 
ly he hath borne our griefs, and carried io Chrid's ſuff. r- 
er forrows ; that is, he hath ſuffered all 18. —— 
the pains and ſorrows due to us for fin ; O90: 
and that not only for our good, but in our ſtead. For, 
ver. 5. he was wounded for our tranſereſſrons, he was 
bruiſed for our iniquities ; fo that theſe tins were the me- 
ritorious cauſe of the griefs and anguith of Chriſt; 
becauſe the Lord M yuan made them to ligbt or riu/9 ups 
on him, ver. 6. and for ther- he was aided, ver. 7. 
when the iniquity of us all U was ex by God, as 
Jadge and Avenger. But that attliftion even then ay 
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upon him, aud our iniquity was exacted of him, when 
he was brought as à lamb to the fanghter, and as a ſheep 
before her jhearer:, vas dumb: which certainly hap. 
pened before the three hours of darkneſs, ver. 7. 
He therefore gives too gr. nope to his fancy, who 
reltrains the things which are aiizzmed of the afflic- 
tions, griefs, and anguiſh of Chriſt in general, to the 
three hours ſufferings. | 
V. Add what the Apoſtle writes, Heb. ii. 10. It be- 
| Heb. ii. came him, to make the captain of their ſalvation 
10. perfect (to conſecrate) through ſuffe ings. 80 
that thoſe ſufferings, which Chriſt endured, and who 
ſhall pretend to except any, the apoſtle ſpeaking in 
ſuch general terms ?), were requilite, in orde to 
Chriſt's being a perfect Saviour to us, and a facr:.. e 
conſecrated and acceptable to God for *hje the 1e 
or perfecting of Chrilt ſignifies ; the performing of all 
thoſe things, to which he bound himſelf by his ſure - 
tiſhip, and eſpecially of thoſe required to the full ac- 
compliſhment of his facerdotal expi tion. And the 
apoſtle generally applies the fufferings of Chriſt to this 
Perfecting or conſecrating. Whence Chryſoſtom con- 
cludes well: Wherefore the ſufferings are the per- 
5+ fecting and the cauſe of ſalvation.” Nay, the ſacred 
writer had here in view all thoſe ſufferings, by which 
he learned abedience; for being made perfect by them, he 
became the aut hr of eternal ſalvation unto all them that obey 
bim *, But he learned obedience not only by his three 
hours ſufferings, but in general by all his fuffering ; 
from which he learned and experienced the full extent 
of that obedience, to which he voluntarily ſubmitted: 
nay, indeed, he principally learned obedience from 
his foregoing ſufferings, by which, as by certain prin- 
cipies, he was trained up to undergo thoſe that were 
extremely painful. And thus the cauſe of our falva- 
tion is afcribed to all the ſufferings which Chriſt endu- 
red in the days of his fleſh. * 
VI. In like manner ſpeaks Peter *, Chriſt rab dg 5pm, 
» Heb.v.8. 9. + 1 pet. i. 21. 
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ſuffered for us. To ſuffer here denotes to be in f pet. 


affliction ; for all thoſe ſufferings are here in- ii. 21. 
tended, in which Chriſt has left us an example of pa- 
tience. Theſe ſufferings he affirms to be for us, that 
is, undergone as well in our ſtead, as for our good. 
For this is ordinarily the fignification of the word 
ue: as in Euripides in Alceſte, un box unip , d avipicy 

»> eye un os, Die not for this man, as little ſhall I 
“ for thee;” which is to be underſtood in no other 
ſenſe, but that of ſubſtitution ; as the ſubject of the 
tragedy, exibiting the wife dying in the room of her 


huſband, plainly ſhews. In the fame manner, De- 
7 moſthenes in Corona, ſays, tpw/nooy ruTruc, MAMA N ty Tl 


uTip ov ,,), Aſk theſe, or rather | {hall do it tor 
« you.” And that this is the true meaning of Peter, 
we conclude hence, that in chap. m. 18. he fays, 
Chriſt ſuffered for fans ; nachely that he might be 
the ; pitiatian for our jins, 1 John iv. 10. But the 
ſufferings which Chriſt underwent in our room, I i- 
magine, may he faid to be fatisfactory. 

VII. In fine, as the likeneſs of finful fleſb, conſiſting 
in the ſorrowful and contemptible condition of Rom. 
Chriſt, runs parallel with the whole courſe of his viii. 3. 
life, and he took it upon him for fr ; fo that God did 
therefore condemn fin, and declare it had no manner 
of right over believers, cither to condemn them, or 
reign over them *“; it is manifeſt, that the ſcripture 
aſcribes the ſatisfaction of Chriſt to the whole of his 
humiliation ; conſequently they don't take the ſcrip- 
tures for their guide, who conſine it to the ſufferings 
only of thoſe three hours. 3 5 

VIII. 2. The ſcripture ſo expreſsly declares, that 
Chriſt's death, even his corporal The corporal death of 
death, is to be eſteemed a part of Chrilt allo ſatisfaQry, 
his ſatisfaction, that it is aſtoniſh- Iſ. lin. 10. | 
ing how any one can deny it. Thus If. li. 10. When 
thou ſhalt make his ſoul (when his ſoul ſhall make it» 
ielf) cg.]) an offering for fin ; which Chriſt himſelf f 
* Rom. vii 3. + Matth. xx. 28. 
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calls, to give his life a ranſom for many; and he ſays &, 
I lay down my life for the ſheep. Now, to give his life, 
is to die a corporal death, which the reſurrection puts 
an end to. For thus Chriſt explains it , I lay down 
my life, that I may tate it again. And John fays ], 
when deſcribing the corporal death of Chriſt, he gave 
up the ghoſt. The argument will ſtill be ſtronger, if 
we conſider, that here is a manifeſt alluſion to that ty- 
ical ſatisfaction, which was effected by ſhedding the 
lood of the victim, fo ſeparated from the body as 
to be accompanied with death. But the blood is gi- 
ven for the life. Therefore a true fatisfaction was 
made by the ſeparation of the foul from the body of 
Chriſt, in order to keep up the reſeinblance between 
the type and the antitype. | 
IX. Add what Paul writes, Heb. x. 20. that Chriſt 
Heb. x. hath conjecrated for us a new and living wa 
20. to the heavenly ſanctuary, through the vail, that 
is to ſay, his fleſh. Ihe ficſk of Chritt was doubtleſs 
the vail, which hindered our acceſs. For while it 
{till continued entire, it was an indication that fin 
was not yet aboliſhed, nor the curſe removed. It 
was therefore neceſſary, that the vail, that is, the fleſh, 
of Chriſt, ſhould be rent ; which was done, when the 
ſpirit quitted the fleſh : for then the body ceaſed to 
be a ſyſtem of organs, and became a heap of duſty par- 
ticles, ſoon to return to duſt, unleſs its reſurrection 
ſhould be haſtened. And thus a new way was conſe- 
crated for us, that is, complete liberty purchaſed, 
and full right to the heavenly ſanctuary. Which was 
£2nihed and ſealed by that rending of the vail in the 
temple, which happened at the very inſtant of Chriſt's 
death ||. Hence the body of Chriſt is faid to be bro- 
en for us |. It is not improperly obſerved by the 
learned perſon, that, upon ſhedding; the blood of the 
facrifice, expiation was made, which was afterwards 
to be preſented to God by bringing the blood into 
the holy of holies. But I wiſh he would conſider, 


John x. 15. f Ver. 17. 1 Chap. xix. 30. Match. xxvii. 51. 
| t Cor. xi. 24. F 2855 
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what I have juſt hinted, that the ſeparation of the 
ſoul of Chrift from the body anfwered to the ſhed- 
ding of the blood, which is the rending of the val, 
and breaking of the body; as the bringing the ſoul 
into heaven, to preſent to God the ſatisfaction made 
by death, anſwers to the introduction of the blood in- 
to the holy of holies. 
X. And what is more evident than that paſſage of Pe- 
ter *, that Chriſt hath ſuffered once for fins, being 1 Pet. iii. 


ut to death in the fleſb, that is, in the body? 18. 


where the death of the body is ſet forth as a part of 
thoſe ſufferings, which Chriſt endured for fins. Add 


Col. i. 21. 22. He hath reconciled you in the body of his 
fleſh through death. Rom. v. 10. We were reconciled to 


God by the death of his Sen. Heb. ix. 15. That by means 
of death, for the redemption of the tranſgreſſions that were 


under the firſt teſtament, they which are called might re- 


ceive the promiſe of eternal inheritance. And what 
death does Paul here mean? Doubtleſs that which 
muit intervene for the confirmation of the teſtament, 
ver. 16. 17. which certainly is the death of the body : 
IWho is he that condemneth ? It is Chriſt that died f. To 
explain all this in ſuch a manner, as by death not to 
underſtand what in every language the death of a man 
ſigniſies, namely, the ſeparation of foul and body, is 
harſh and unreaſonable. | 

Nl. z. Betides, both Ifaiab } and Peter || affirm, that 


our healing is, in a more ſpecial manner, To the iripes of 


owing to the ſtripes of Chriſt, as a part Chri we owe 
cf his ſufferings, while they fay, By our healing. 

[with] his ſtripes we are healed. For by that cruel 
ſcourging, whereby the whole body of the Lord Je- 
ſus was to mangled, as in a manner to become one 
continued ſtripe, together with his other ſufferings, 


he merited, that we ſhould be delivered from the buf- 


fetings of Satan, and the ſtrokes of divine venge- 
ance. And further, when we contemplate the ſuffer- 


ings of Chriſt, and, among them, that cruel ſcour- 


Y Pet. iii. 18. 4 Rom, viii. 34 3 If. liii. 5 {| 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
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ging, whereby the Lord Jeſus was made a ſpectacle to 
men and angels, we then underſtand, what the holi- 
neſs of God is, what is due to Gad, in order to the 
remiſſion of ſins, what the ſinner muſt undergo, if he 
would make ſatisfaction to God and to his holineſs, 
what a dreadful thing fin is, and how much, in fine, 
we are indebted to Chriſt, for enduring fo much for 


us. And this healing from fin is ours, if we dread 


the wrath of God, are in love with his holineſs, and 
make returns of love to Chriſt. And thus it appears, 
though we ſay we are healed by the ſtripes of Chriſt, 
as by an example; yet there is in the ſcourging of 
Chriſt, à demonſtration of the juſtice of God, that we 
may know it ; and, by knowing it with due affection, 
be reſtored to the likeneſs of God. In theſe ſtripes 
there is W © "GO. an exemplary puniſhment bringin 
peace to us ; as we lately ſhewed, to be the import o 
that word. 

XII. 4. Nothing can appear more * than 
The bude of exciu. exclude from the latis actory f. To 
ing the ſoffering in _ ferings of Chriſt, by way of emi- 
ſemane, from Chriſt's ſa - nence, that ſorrow of his ſoul, 
— that great trouble and heavineſs, 
that horror and amazement, that exceeding great ſor- 
row, even unto death, thoſe clots of bloody ſweat, 
thoſe prayers and ſupplications, with tears and ſtrong 
cries, the reſult of theſe agonies, all which the Holy 
Ghoſt ſo circumſtantially deſcribes. This great trouble 
and agony did not ariſe only from the ſympathy of the 
foul with the body, nor from the mere horror of im- 
pending death: it was ſomething elſe, that afflicted the 
foul of Chriſt ; namely, his bearing the fins, not of 
The cauſe of theſe One man, but of all the elect: he be- 

_ aligned. held the awful tribunal of God, be- 
fore which he was preſently to be fiſted, inorder to pay 
what he took not away: he ſaw the Judge himſelf 
armed with his incomprehenſible vengeance, the law 
brandifhing all the thunders of its curſes, the devil 
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and all the powers of darkneſs, with all the gates 
of hell, juſt ready to pour in upon him; in a word, 
he ſaw juſtice itſelf inexorable and moſt rigid, to 
which he was bound to make full ſatisfaction even to 
the laſt farthing: he ſaw the face of his deareſt Fa- 
ther not now ſmiling with a ſingle ray of favour, nay 
rather burning with the terrible heat of all wrath a- 
gainſt the fins of mankind, which he had undertaken 
to atone for. And whitherſoever he turned, not the 
leaſt glimpſe of relief oppeared for him, either in hea- 
ven, or on earth, till with reſolution and conſtancy 
he had acquitted himſelf in the combat. Theſe, theſe 
are the things, which, not without reaſon, ſtruck 
Chriſt with terror and amazement, and forced from 
him groans, ſighs, and tears. And if all theſe things 
were not expiatory and ſatisfactory for our fins, what 
reaſon ſhall we aſſign, why the other ſufferings of Chriſt 
in the three hours of darknefs, thouid be accounted 
ſatisfactory ? 
XIII. He certainly thinks too meanly of them, who 
affirms, that thoſe horrors, and this To conſider them as 
anguiſh, were, in compariſon of the a foretaſte of the pains 
more grievous tortures which Chriſt of the croſs, is tou 
endured on the croſs itſelf, to be ſiender a view. 
deemed only an antepa/hron, or a kind of prelibation 
or foretaſte. But neither do the ſcriptures, which re- 
preſent theſe things with ſuch a flow of words, nor 
our expoſitors on Heb. v. 7. ſpeak in this manner, 
though one of them perverts the:: words to that pur- 
pote. And it would be difficult to point out, what 
the ſoul of Chriſt endured on the croſs itſelf, which 
could io vaſtly excced theſe horrors. Then he com- 
p:.::1ed of forrow, now he was not ſilent; there he 
Ec the curſe due to us, now he almoſt ſunk under 
it , tre he complained of being foriaken of his Fa- 
tlie, now he almoſt fainted away on taking the moſt 
bitter cup of wrath: nay, greater ſigus of conſterna- 
ation could ſcarce be obterv<d on the croſs, than what 


appeared here. We ſhall :retently reply to what we 
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read about the comforting angel. It muſt indeed have 
been an exceeding great diſtreſs, at the firſt onſet of 
which, reſolution and conſtancy itſelf began to be 4- 
mazed, in heavineſs, and exceeding forrowful even unte 
death; that made him offer prayers and ſupplications, 
with ſtrong cries and tears, to him who could preſerve 
him from death; that made him ſtruggle with fo 
much agony, as rendered the a e of a com- 
forting angel neceflary, and made the ſweat trickle 
down his body, like clots of blood falling to the 

This diſcovered ſuch a commotion of the 


ts and blood, as we ſcarce, if ever, meet with a 
lar inſtance in hiſtory. Let us therefore beware, 
that we take not upon us, with too much confidence, 
to determine, what ſufferings of Chriſt, and in what 
degree, {ome were more grievous than others. Let us 
rather ſet on each their due 
the ſatisfactory value of them all. This is far more 
ſuitable to the glory of Chriſt, and to the ſincerity of 
our faith. = 
XIV. 5. and laſtly, Chriſt endured all thoſe fut- 


Chriſt's ſufferings, ferings, either as @ Surety, or in ſome 
as a Surety, muſt be Other reſpe*t. If as a Surety, we gain 


all farisfattory. our purpoſe; for he engaged to ſatis- 
fy divine juſtice, not oaly for our » but in our 
room, by undergoing the puniſhment of our fins, the 
guilt of which he had voluntarily taken upon himſelf, 
This is a fundamental point among the orthodox: nor 
will the learned perton, waoſe opinion we have taken 
in pieces, deny it. If we lay aſide a ſuretiſhip, Chriſt 
can be no otherwiſe conſidered than as innocent and 
perfectly holy. But it does not ſeem to be very con- 
atent with the juſtice of God, that an innocent per- 
fon, as ſuch, thould be puniſhed, and that to the ſhed- 
ding of his blood, to cruel and inexpreſſible agony of 
foul, in a word, to death itſelf. Or, ſhould God, at 
any time, be pleaſed to expoſe an innocent creature to 
ſuch dreadful tortures, in order to ſhew his inconteſt- 
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chuſe to give ſuch a proof of that ſupreme authority 
in the perſon of his only beloved Son, who fully ac- 
knowledges the right or authority of the Father. And 
then, of what uſe were thoſe ſufferings of Chriſt, if 
they were not undergone in our room ? Was it in or- 
der to confirm his doctrine ? or to give a pattern of 
patience, and ſhew us the way, by which, through 
ſtraits and dithiculties, we might reach to things noble 
and divine? Or was it that, being made a merciful 
High Prieit, he might readily afford aſſiſtance to the 
tempted ? Or was it to fulfil the truth of the prophe- 
cies, and anſwer the fignification of the types? But 
there is none of theſe particulars, which the blaſphe- 
mous Socinus, with his followers, will not eaſily ad- 
mit. And if we here ſtop ſhort, we ſhall allow no 
greater value to theſe ſufferings of Chriſt, than theſe 
worſt perverters of our religion, and of the hope and 
conſolation of believers, have done. 

XV. But 222 learned perſon takes a far differ- 
ent courſe, whoſe obſervations, which 1 
lately came to hand on account of 8 2 "at 
their late publication, deſerve a parti- diſtinguiſhed from 
cular hearing. Seeing the ſinner man, thoſe of Chritt, as 
fays he, was, according to what God 2 85 
had threatened, become liable unto death, till he had 
ſatisfied divine juſtice *, and was brought into that 
condition by the devil, who had conquered man, and 
thereby was become his lord 4, under whoſe dominion 
and captivity man afterwards lived; in order to deli- 
ver, and perfectly reſtore him, it was neceſſary, be- 
cauſe he could do neither of theſe things himſelf, both 
that another ſhould undergo and conquer for him the 
deuth which he deſerved, and that another /foulJ rejcue 
him from the power of the devil, who was reſcued from 
him by violence and military proweſs. The former 
requires a SURETY, who, taking guilt upon himſelf 
in man's name, ſhould willingly and patiently under- 
go the juſt penalty at the hands of the moſt righteous 

» Gen. ii. 17. 4 2 Pet. 31. 19. 
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Judge, to his full ſatisfaction. The latter calls for a 
REDEEMER or AVENGER, who, by a juſt claim, may 
reſcue {laves out of the hands of an unjuſt tyrant, 
(ſuch as he who, by fraud and violence, acquires a do- 
minion), and, by oppoſition and reſiſtance, injures 
the innocent. To both theſe purpoſes God appointed 
his own Son, whom, by an eternal covenant, he choſe 
to the mediatorial office; and revealed in his word, 
that he ſhould be the valiant conquerer of the ſerpent, 
and the deliverer of fome men &, alſo, a vicarious Surety, 
and afterwards a jacrifice, which was pointed out by 
clothing our firſt parents with ſkins +. The fuffer- 
ings of Chriſt therefore are of two forts: One ſudicial, 
which he endured as Surety, juſtly on the part of 
God, for the debts of others, which he had under- 
taken to pay, and which being done, a reconciliation 
is the confequence : the other, warlite, which he en- 
dured as D-{rverer f or Redeemer |, unjuſtly brought on 
him by his enemies, Satan and his inſtruments, becauſe 
he will bring to ſalvation thoſe whom he redeemed by 
his ranſom. Both theſe kinds of ſufferings belong to 
the perfecting of Chriſt. : 

XVI. In this diſcourſe of the very learned perſon, 
A diũinction not every thing favours of learning, much 
faiictently ſolid. alſo is genuine and ſolid ; which I hearti- 
ly approve. For it is certain, that Chriſt is not only 
gur durety, but alto our Deliverer; what merits our 
conſideration in this queſtion is only this, whether, 
when Chriſt, by his judicial ſufferings as Surety, fully 
ſatisſied divine juſtice, other ſufferings are alſo requi- 
lite, by which, as Redeemer, he might overcome Sa- 
tan, and bring the redeemed to heaven by his ran- 
ſom. To me the matter appears in this light: As all 
te ſufferings of men ariſe from the demerit of cheir 
ins, no matter whether immediately inflicted by God, 
or by means of Satan and his inſtruments f; fo, in 

i:xc manner, all the ſufferings of Chrift aroſe from 
t le demerit of our fins ; for which when he had ſa- 

Gen ii. 15, t Ver. 21. 1 Jer. ii. 15. 16.17. 
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' tisfied divine juſtice, he merited for his own deliver- 
ance, not only from the wrath of God, but alfo from 
the tyranny of the devil; from which that he may 
deliver his redeemed ones, there is no qceaſion for 
ſufferings of another kind, but only for his power 
and authority. It is ſufficient for this, that he is the 
mighty God , the mighty one of Jacob +, ſtronger than 
the ſtrong man 1. 1 own Chriſt had to ſtruggle with 
the devil, which he could not do without ſufferings : 
but even this very thing was owing to the demerit of 
our ſins. For when God by a jult ſentence delivered 
up to the tyranny of Satan, man who had ſuffered 
himſelf to be overcome by the devil; it was neceſſary 
that Chriſt, as man's Surety, ſhould be expoſed to 
the haraſſment of the devil, that, in that reſpect alſu, 
he might ſatisfy divine juſtice: nor could the devil or 
his inſtruments ever have had any power to give vexa- 
tion to Chriſt, if he had not, being loaded with the guilt 
of our crimes, been expoſed by God the moſt righ- 
teous Judge to injuries from them ||. But we are to 
ſpeak more at large of this preſently. 

XVII. And thus we are now come to the examina- 
tion of thoſe diſtinctions, by which the The didluction 
learned perſon explains and maintains N = mo 
his cauſe : namely, he diſtinguiſhes be- „ en. 
tween compenſating and convincing puniſb- ments explained. 
ments, between judicial and werlite ſufferinss, lle 
meaning of theſe diſtinctions, it I rightly take them, 
in this. Compenſating puniſhment is that, whereby 
 fatisfaction is made to divine juſtice, of which Ron. 
ii. 5. 6. 8. 9, and called the wrath to come, Matth. iii. 
7. 1 Theſſ. i. 10. Convincing punifhment is that, which 
is only inflicted, in order thereby to convince man of 
his ſin, yet ſo that, by undergoing it, no ſatisfaction is 
made to divine juſtice, nor any guilt removed, but 
it ſtill remains to be further avenged. Such puniſh- 
ments the ſcripture calls DM MYATN convictions of wrath 

. ix 6. I. lx. 16. t Luke xi. 21.22. |} Act ii, 23. 
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[furious rebukes *, Of theſe it is faid 4, MMM I will 
convince | re prove] thee, and ſet them in order before thine 
Judiciary and eyes. Fudiciary ſufferings are thoſe which 
warlike are inflicted by God, as a ſevere impartial 
judge, for a compenſation to his juſtice, in which 
there is wrath ; and thus they are the fame with com- 
penfating puniſhments. Warlike ſufferings are thoſe, 
to which Chritt was expoſed, when conflicting with 
the devil, who perſecuted him immediately upon his 
birth by means of Herod, afterwards tempted him in 
the wilderneſs, and many ways reviled and maltreat- 
ed him by the enraged miniſters of his malice, ac- 
cording to what God ſays , [ will put enmity, &c. In 
theſe, with reſpect to Chrift, there was no wrath of 
God ; but it rather tended to grace and glory, as when 
one ſuffers for righteouſneſs ſake ||. 
XVIII. To this we reply as follows: There can be 
paternal chaſtiſement ho doubt, but a diſtinction is to be 
different from the pu- made between the fore calamities, 
niſhment of a judge. whereby God brings his elect and 
believers to the knowledge and ſenſe of their fins, which 
ſpring from love, and are called fatherly chaſtiſements | ; 
and the hewy calamities, which are inflicted on the 
wicked, who are under the wrath and curſe of God. 
But of theſe punſhments of the wicked, to ſuppoſe ſome 
only convincing, and others compenſating, is neither 
authorized by ſcripture, nor countenanced by reaſon. 
XIX. The ſcripture, indeed, makes meation of the 
All tie puniſk. Wrath te com?, which, doubtleſs, is 
ments of the wic- compenſating; but it alſo frequent:- 
k-d, evenin th s Jy ſpeaks of a preſent wrath and curſe; 
life, compeniating. Pfal. Ivi. 8. & lis. 25. compare 2 Thefl. 
ii. 16. John ii. 36. The wrath of God abideth on him. 
Wherefore unregenerate ſinners are called - 7:2 52y:;, 
childre : of wrath, not only becauſe they are liable to 
the wrath to come, but alio on account of the wrath 
and curſe of God actually hanging over them, while 
they are not tranſlated into the kingdom of the Son of 
his love. For the wrath of Ged is rcvenled from heaven 
® Exck, v. Is. 1 Pfal. I. 2 1. t Gen. iii. 15 
| 2 Pet. iv. 14. + Heb. xy. 6, EL Eph. ii. 5- 
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againſt all ungodlineſs and unrightemuſneſs of men *. 


Which wrath of God againſt the wicked, being very 
different from that, with which he is ſaid to be angry 
againſt the fins of his own children, no reaſon can be 


aſſigned, why it may not be deemed compenſating, 


fince it is the beginning of the eternal curſe, from 


which it differs not in eſſenee, but in degree. 
XX. Add, that this preſent wrath is a judiciary 


puniſbment, inflicted by the rightcous And called in ſerip- 
ſentence of God on the wicked. ture judgments. 


The obſtinate unbeliever n MEX UTIL, 1s condemned a!- 
ready +, God taking puniſhment on the wicked in this - 
life, executes Nu RA ETD JUDcMENTS in anger, 
and in fury f. As in Egypt, he executed ew 
cw u great judgments ||. That all may know, Dr ˙⁰ 
y eo, t He is a God that judc Ein in the 
earth |. But why may not a judiciary puniſhmcnt be 
alſo deemed compenſating ? 
XXI. And then thoſe puniſhments of the wicked, 
which the ſcripture calls Nun, There is wrath and con- 
rebukes, are ſometimes fo delcri- penfation in rebuking 
bed, that they muſt be compenſa- the wicked. | 
ting. For what elſe is a compenſating puniſhment, - 


but the vengeance which an ofended God takes on 


thoſe that de 1 in 07:17 to maniteſt his hatred 
againſt them * Now, all this ie contained in thoſe can- 
vincing rebukes, which the Lord denounces againſt 
the Philiſtines: And I will execute great vEXGEANCE. 
fan them wit FURIOUS REBUKES Crebukes of great an- 
ger]; and they ſpall now that I am the Lerd, when I 


thall lay my VENGEANCE fon them ++, 


XXII. Coavincing or rebuking puniſhments are alſo 
no leſs compeniating. Who ſhall deny Compenfating pu- 
that it is a compenſating puniiiment, nihments are alſo 
when God coniumes the wicked in his convincing. 
fury? For that in the higheſt degree convinces them 
of their guilt. Conſume them in wrath, conſume them, 

* Rowu. i. 18. + Joh: iii. 18. f Bzek. v. 15. | Excd, vi. 5. & vii. 4o 
+ Pal. Ixili. 11. Lack. xx. . 17. 
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that they may not be; ana iet them know that God ruleth 
in Jacob, unto the ends of the earth*. And ſurely no- 
thing can convince the wicked more of the hainouſ- 
neſs of their ſins, than a puniſhment heightened to the 
teſt degree, and in which there is a moſt evident 
demonſtration of the wrath of God, ſuch as a compen- 
ſating puniſhment is. Juſtly therefore we reject that 


diſtinction, which has not any foundation in ſcrip- 
ture, and whoſe are contrary to the rules of 


ſound logic. 


Puniſhments merely tinction, how is it applicable to the 
PAN. had no ſufferings of Chriſt ? Here, I own, I 
place in Chrit, do nat fully underſtand the learned 

author's meaning. To what purpoſe is this diſtinction 
of convincing and compenſating puniſhments ? Is it, 
that as the puniſhments which the wicked endure in 
this life, are only convincing ; and a compenſating pu- 
niſhment will at length be inflicted, in the day of wrath 
and judgment; fo alſo the ſufferings, which Chriſt un- 
derwent during the whole time of his life, anſwer to 


thoſe convincing puniſhments, and the three hours 


ſufferings to the compenſating puniſhment ? But what 


neceſſity exacted convincing puniſhments of Chriſt, 


ſeeing he both perfectly owned, and voluntarily con- 
feſſed, the guilt of thoſe fins he had taken upon him, 
and moſt willingly performed every thing by which he 
might expiate that guilt? Was it perhaps with this 
view, that, from a ſight of the ſufferings of Chriſt, be- 
| Hevers might be convinced of their fins ? But that can- 
not be done more effectually, than when they conſider 
them as puniſhments due to their fins, and ſo as a ſa- 
tisfaction for them. As therefore no puniſhments vi 
Chriſt can be ſaid to be merely convincing, it remains, 
that all of them are compenſating or ſatisfactory ; 
which is what we contend for. 

XXIV. The diſtinction between judiciary and war- 

V Pfal. lix. 1 3. 


IXIII. Moreover, though we ſhould admit that dif. 
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| like ſufferings is no leſs impertinent. For ay the ſuffer= 


Chriſt incurred no ſufferings but by the ings of Chriſt 
ſentence of God the Judge. When Chriſt judiciary. 
was affiicted, the ini > of us all un was exacted x. But 
that was the —_— of the Judge. When Satan, 
with his infernal powers, —— Chriſt, then was 
the power of darkneſs 4. A determinate ſentence was 
granted by God to the prince of darkneſs to haraſs 
Chriſt. And Chriſt girding himſelf for that conflict, 
had in view that ſentence, or commandment of God, as 
he himſelf ſpeaks J. 
XXV. What elſe is that very word Gen. iii. 18. Sentence 
of God, from which the original of paſſed both againſt 
thewarlike ſufferings is derived, than Chriſt and the ſerpent. 
the ſentence of God the Judge, againſt the ſerpent, 
who was to be deſtroyed by Chriſt, and againſt Chritt 
as to his human nature, in which he trod the earth, 
who was to be haraſſed and flain by the ſerpent ? 1 
would fain know, if what is foretold concerning the 
bruiſing of his heel, does not alſo comprize thoſe ſuf- 
ferings of Chriſt, which are judiciary. If not, the firſt 
goſpel-promiſe does not explain the method of obtain- 
ing ſalvation by the ſatisfaction of a Mediator: and 
we are ordered to believe, that the words ſignify leis 
than they can, or it is proper that they ſhould, if, as 


they ſuppoſe, they contain an enigmatical fummary 
of things to be believed. But if, as is certainly right, 


we allow, that the fatisfactory ſufferings of Chriſt are 


comprehended in theſe words, that new diſtinction is 


very improperly built upon them. 

XXVI. Let us dwell a little longer on this medita- 
tion. Whatever power the devil has Chriſt expoſed to the 
to haraſs wicked men, before he drag aſſaults of the devil, 
them to eternal death, he has it by only by the ſentence 
the righteous ſentence of God the water or 
judge, which Peter has expreſſed ||. The elect them- 
telves, as finners, were alſo ſubject to that power; 
and, on that account, are faid to be not only the prey 

* If lin. 7. t Luke xxii. 53. © Joby xiv. 31. | 2 Pet. ii. 13, 
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of the mighty, but likewiſe of Ihe lawful one *, he ha- 
ving a right over them by the ſentence of the ſupreme 
Judge. Jefus the Surety came in their room, who 
therefore, in virtue of the ſame ſentence, became ſub- 
je to the buffetings of Satan. And by this means all 
the ſufferings inflicted on him by the devil, were in 
the moſt proper ſenſe judiciary. 


- a: that thoſe conflicts with Satan proved glo- 
= r nous to Chriſt, as having — * 
the devil proved them, becauſe of the juſtice, and for 
glorious to Chriſt. advancing the glory of God. For all 
Chriſt's ſufferings, even thoſe which, according to this 
new hypotheſis, we ſhall call judiciary, if the cauſe and 
event be conſidered, were highly glorious to him. He 


never more gloriouſly diſplayed his love to God and 


man, he never undertook a more excellent work, 


which the whole choir of angels beheld with greater 


applauſe, and God the Father himſelf was never more 
pleaſed with it, than when, hanging on the croſs, he 


reſolutely ſtruggled with the horrors of eternal death. 


But if that be conſidered as an evil, which is contrary 
to nature, earneſtly bent upon its own advantage; 
certainly, in theſe haraſſings of Satan, there was the 
wrath of God againſt fin, which Chriſt had taken up- 
on himſelf. 3 

XXVIII. What too ſhould hinder thaſe ſufferings, 
Judiciary are al- Which, according to this hypotheſis, are 
ſo warlike fyf- judiciary, to be called warlike? For who 


ferings. will deny, that Chriſt, when hanging 


on the croſs, was, as it were, wreſtling with the in- 
fernal powers, and the horrors of eternal death? In- 
deed, Paul teſtifies, that Chriſt had then made openly 5 
ſhew of principalities and powers, triumphing over ther: 
on the croſs f. But who can refuſe, that there was firſt 
2 conflict before ſuch a noble triumph and victory? 


From all theſe things we conclude, that the diſtinc - 


tion of puniſhments into convincing and compenſating, 
| II. xlix. 24. 4 Col. ii. 13. 


XXVII. Nor is it any objection to this truth, that 
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and of ſufferings into warlike and judiciary, is un- 
ſcriptural, antiſcriptural, and irrational. 
XXIII. Let us now come to the arguments of the 
oppoſite ſide, as far as we have had acceſs Arguments for 
to know them. Some of them are gene- the oppoſite o- 
ral againſt all the ſufferings of Chriſt, and Pinion. 
others more ſpecial againſt ſome parts of his ſufferings. 
The general ones are partly taken from ſcripture, part- 
ly _ the apoſtles creed, and partly from the cate- 
XXX. From ſcripture they thus argue: 1. That /e 
ſin of the whole earth ſhall be removed in one day, From 
according to Zech. iii. 9. And Paul ſeveral ſcripture. 
times affirms, that the one offering of Chriſt, ance made 
on the croſs, was that expiatory facnfice, by which all 
the elect are perfected *; and therefore the preceding 
ſufferings of Chriſt were not ſatisfattory. 2. Further, 
that Chriſt, from the beginning of his life, was neither 
a prieſt, who could offer an expiatory ſacrifice, nor a 
ſacrifice which could be offered. Not a prieſt, becauſe 
he could not lawfully be one before the thirtieth year 
of his age: not a facrifice, as a lamb could not be ſuch 
before the ſeventh day. But the truth of the types 
ought to appear in Chriſt. 3. Add, that Chriſt thro” 
the whole of his life, except for a few hours, was in [ 
the favour of God; increaſed in favour with God | l 
was acknowledged to be the beloved Son of Godt; | 
was glorified in the mount ; refoiced in ſpirit J. But 
at the tune in which he was in the favour of God, and 
rejoiced, he did not bear the wrath of God. 
XXXI. From the Creed it is obſerved, that proſeſſ- 
ing our faith concerning the ſatisfactory ſut- Prom the 
ferings of Chriſt, we do not barely ſay, that apoſtles 
he ſuffered, but that he ſuffered under Pontius creed. 
| Pilate ; words never to be disjoined, to teach us, that 
only thoſe ſufferings were ſatisfactory, which he en- 


, ® Heb. ix. 28. & x. 10. 12. 14. + Luke ii. 52. f Matth iti, 17, 
Matth. xvii. 2. 4 Luke x. 21. 


Vor. I. | T Q q 
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XIXII. From the Heidelberg] catechiſm are quoted 
From the Queſtions 31. 67. 70. 75. 80. where the impe- 
eaze- tration of our falvation is referred to the one 
chiſm. offering of Chriſt, once made on the croſs. 
But as to what 1s alleged to the contrary from queſt. 
37. where it is ſaid, that “for THE wHOLE TIME OF 
& s LIFE Which he lived upon earth, eſpecially at the 
& end thereof, he ſuſtained the wrath of God againſt 
cc the fin of all mankind, both in body and ſoul ;” 
they anſwer, that to ſuſtain the wrath of God there, 
cannot ſignify, to feel the wrath of God, but to be 
bound to endure it. They illuſtrate and prove this 
explication by queſt. 84. where it is declared, con- 
cerning unbelievers and hypocrites, that the wrath 
< of God and eternal damnation do lie on them fo 
<« Jong as they go on in their fins:” which cannot be 
underſtood of a compenfating puniſhment, unleſs we 
would fuppoſe, that the wicked, by ſuffering on earth, 
make ſatisfaction to divine juſtice, which is abſurd. It 
therefore follows, that we explain this of their being 
obnoxious to divine wrath, and eternal damnation. 
As, in the ſame ſenſe, our Lord declares, He that be- 
lieveth not the Sen, the wrath of God abideth on him &, 
that is, he is obnoxious to wrath. | 
XXXIII. To theſe arguments we humbly reply, as 
Sing -ancelles, follows. To the FIRST we fay, that all 
when the uitermoſt Chriſt's ſufferings together, ought to 
farthing was paid. be deemed one full accompliſhment of 
that facerdotal office, which our Lord undertook, in 
oder to expiate our ſins; which at laſt was fully 
completed, when Chrift, dying on the croſs, offered 
himfetf to the Father for a ſweet- ſmelling favour : then 
the utmoſt farthing was paid : which being done, Gud 
declared, he was ſatisſied to the full, and on that day 
he blotted out the fins of the whole earth, and expun- 
ged them from his book. From whence it cannot be 
inferred, that the preceding ſufferings of Chriſt were 
not ſatisfactory ; but that then only the ſatisfaction 
ohn iii. 36. 


w k i 


£4 Ts. . 


not Mediator, before that time. 
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was completed; of which completion this was the fruit, 


that on that very day the fins of all the elect were 
blotted out. And this is the mind of God in Zecha- 
riah. But what Paul fo often pp;ation of fin afcribed 0 
of the one offering, by the croſs of Chritt, as the 
which we are ected, is to complement of his ſufferings. 

be underſtood in the ſame ſenſe ; namely, ſince the ſuf- 
ferings of Chriſt, when hanging on the croſs, were the 


moſt grievous, and the complement of the whole, 


therefore the ſcripture commonly afcribes the expiation 
of our fins to the croſs of Chriſt ; becauſe, without 
that, his foregoing ſufferings had not been ſufficient ; 
as the payment of the utmoſt farthing completes the 


_ ſatisfaction, which is immediately followed by tearing 
the band-writing, and giving a diſcharge. 


XXXIV. To the s+coxp we reply: That here man: 


things are aſſerted, which we can by no chris, from tt 


means yield to. 1. It is not true, that beginning of #14 
Chriſt was not a prieſt from the begin-, 2 rief. 
ning of his life. For, from the beginning of his lite, 


he was the Chriſt, that is, the Lord's anointed, no lets 


to the ſacerdetal than to his other oflices. And ſincc, 
when lying in the manger, he was faluted King by the 
wiſe men, and, when twelve years old, be thewed 
himſelf a P:ophet amidſt the doctors ; who will, after 


all this, preſume to deprive him of the honbur of hi- 


prieſthood ? And as it belonged to the prieſts is fand 
in the houſe of the Lord , was there not ſome difplay 
of his ſacerdotal office in that apology to his parents, 
Wiſt ye not that I muſt be about my Father's buſtneſs f:? 
Nay, even before his incarnation, he exhibited tome 
ods of his prieſtly function by his interceſſion for 
the church 1. We own indeed, that Chriſt was pu- 
blicly inaugurated, in the thirtieth year of his age, to 

his mediatorial office : but we can no more infer trou 
that, that Chriſt was not a Prieſt, than that he was 


XXXV, I cannot but here ſubjoin the very ſolid 
Fal. xxx. 1. 4Lukev. 49. 1 Lech. i. 12. 13. 
2 2 
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Cloppenburg reaſoning of the celebrated Cloppenburg *: 
* * It could not be, but that, in the daily 
practice of piety, and the obedience due to God, 
++ which he performed in the days of his fleſh, Chriſt, 
% who knew his unction from a child, (as appears 
„ from Luke ii. 49), ſhould offer prayers and ſuppli- 
“ cations for the ſalvation of the church, whoſe King 
* and Saviour he was born: compare Luke ii. 11. 
* with Heb. vii. 5. And nothing hinders us to extend 
6 the words of the apoſtle to all the days of his fleſh, 
and all the ſufferings he endured from his infancy ; 
“ becauſe by theſe he learned obedience : and fo it was 
* altogether the conſtant apprenticeſhip or noviciate 
& of the mediatorial office of Chriſt, who walked from 
<* a child with God: wherein he from day to day ful- 
5 filled, by a perſevering obedience, the work which 
5 the Father had given him for the redemption of the 
church, which was to be fully completed by crown- 
* ing his whole obedience with the offering up of 
5+ himſelf a ſacriſice, when he ſhuald be publicly call- 
ed thereto, John xvii. 4. Acts ii. 23.” 
XXXVI. 2. Neither is it true, that Chriſt was not a 
Chrift, from the beginning ſacrifice tram the beginning of his 
of his lite, a ſacribce. life. For though his offering was 
completed on the croſs, and by his death, yet he was 
even before that the Lamo of God, that taketh away the 
fin of the world 4. The iniquities of us all were laid 
upon him ; and it was for no other cauie, that he car- 
ried the form of a ſervant, and the likeneſs of ſinful 
fleſh, and, though he was rich, yet, for our ſakes, 
became poor; and in fine, was expoſed, fram his very 
infancy, to griefs, ſorrows, and perſecutions. All 
theſe calamities proceeded from this, that, as buth 
prieſt and ſacriſice, he took our fins upon himſelf, in 
_ to their being at laſt wholly aboliſhed by his 
death. 5 
XXXVII. 3. The proof of this paradoxical aſſertion, 


* Ex, diſputat. de vita Chriſti privata, 5 15. 16. f John i. 29. 
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taken from the types of the Old The contrary not 

Teſtament, is in many reſpects de- proved by the types. 
fective. For, (1.) There is no ſolid foundation for 
that hypotheſis, that all the circumſtances of the 
types ought, in the ſame manner, to be found in the 
antitype. Otherwiſe it would follow, that Chriſt 
mult have been flain at a year old, according to the 
type of the paſchal lamb. (2.) It is alſo a rath affer- 
tion, that none could act as a prieſt before his thirtieth 
year. There is no ſuch command in the ſacred writings. 
The Levites, indeed, were, by the Anna! law, not ad- 
mitted to the noviciate before their twWenty- fifth year *, 
nor before their thirtieth year, to the full exerciſe of 
their function f. But indeed I find no where a» 


* mong the Rabbins,” ſays Selden 1. that the years 


« of the Levites, as Levites, indicated the legal age 
« of the prieſts. And I very much wonder, great 
ce men ſhould admit of this, even while they ſharply 
« criticiſe upon others.” It is the conitant tradition 


of the Hebrews, that a prieſt is fit for his office at his 


thirteenth year, after his years of puberty, though he 
is not bound to take his turn with the reſt, before his 
twentieth year. See Outram de ſacriſic. lib. i. c. 5. 3. 
Joſephus relates of Ariſtobulus, that when a young 
man, and out of his ſeventeenth year, he, by the 
ce law, alcended the altar to ofiic:ate.”” Tis aſtoniſli- 
ing, the very learned perſon did not attend to theſe 
things, which, from his {kill in the Hebrew ritual, he 
could not be ignorant of. (3.) If this argument is to 
be urged, it would thence tollow, that Chriſt could 
have been a ſacrifice after the ſeventh day from his 
birth, and immediately upon his thirtieth year, be a 
prieſt ; which is contrary to what is ſuppoſed in the 
tentiment we here oppole. 


XXXVLI. To the Trinp, we reply, 1. That the 


queſtion is not, whether Chriſt did, ail x, pat ſenſe 
his life long, ſo endure the wrath of God, Chrifendured 


* Numb. viii. 24. f Numb. iv. 3- f De ſuccefhon. ad poatiticat. 
Eb:zcr. lab. ii. c. 4. 
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the wrath of ag in the mean time to be favoured with 
God all his life. 10 conſolation, with no joy of the Spirit 
comforting him? None will affirm this. But the que- 
ſtion is, whether all thoſe ſufferings, which Chritt at 
any time endured, and all that form of a ſervant 
which he aſſumed, belong to the perfection of his fa- 
tisfaction? A thing that cannot be overtkrown by 
ſome ſhining intervals of joy, now and then. 2. 
Which he To be the beloved Son of God, and at the 
could bear, ſame time to ſuffer the wrath of God, are 


and be the not ſuch contrary things, as that they can- 


beloved Son not ſtand together. For, as Son, as the 
5 holy one, while obeying the Father in all 
things, he was always beloved; and indeed moſt of 
all, when obedient even to the death of the croſs: for 
that was ſo pleaſing to the Father, that, on account 
of it, he raiſed him to the higheſt pitch of exalta- 
tion *, though, as charged with our ſins, he felt the 
wrath of God, burning, not againſt himſelf. but a- 
gainſt our fins, which he had taken upon icici? 
Who can doubt, that Chrift, even hanging on the 
croſs, was in the higheſt love and favour of God, fo 
far as he was Son, though at the ſame time he was 
made a curſe for our Ens 3. It has never been 
proved, that it was a thing improper and inconſiſtent, 


for Chriſt to have ſome mitigation granted him, while 


he ſatisied for our fins, by means of ſome rays of 
conſolation, at intervals, ſhining in upon him, by 
which he might be animated reſolutely to acquit him- 
elf in the conflict. Nor is it credible, that he had 
always the ſenſation of divine wrath, or that it was 
always equally intenſe, even on the very croſs itſelf; 
or that he was as much preſſed down by his agonies, 
when he made a promiſe of paradiſe to the thief, and 


ſpoke ſo affectionately with his mother and John, as 


when he complained, that he was forſaken of God. 
See that kind addreſs of God the Father to Chriſt, 


Ca __ ho dS A 1 a a aa 
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XXIX. What is argued from the creed, ſcarce de- 
ſerves any anſwer. For when The creed denies not all 


Chriſt is ſaid to have ſuffered un- the ſufferings of Chriſt 
der Pontius Pilate, nothing leſs is to be ſatis factory. 
hinted than a diſtinction of the ſatisfactory ſufferings 
of Chriſt from thoſe which are not: a fiction, I ima- 
— that none ever thought of. But the time is 
mply indicated, in which Chriſt completed his ſuffer- 
ings, and the by whoſe authority he was con- 
demned to the croſs. Nor will the maintainer of this 
paradox affirm, that all the ſufferings, which Chrift 
endured under Pilate, or by his authority, were fatiſ- 
factory; ſince both the ſcourging, and thoſe indigni- 
ties, which Chriſt ſuffered in the pretorium, and his 
condemnation, nay, his very crucifixion and death, 
muſt be excluded thence, if the ſatisfaction is to be 


reſtricted to the three hours of darknels. 


X L. It is without doubt that violence is done the ca- 
techiſm, which refers the impetration of our violence 
ſalvation to the one offering of Chriſt, with done to the 
no other deſign, than what Paul does, whoſe catechiſm. 
meaning I have already explained. The words of queſt. 


37. appear to be perverted and miſinterpreted. 1. Be- 


cauſe it is an anſwer to this queſtion, What belie- 
e veſt thou, when thou ſayeſt, HE SU FERED ?“ Now, 
that expreſſion, He ſuffered, does not ſignify the bare 
ſuſception of guilt, but the enduring of ſorrous. 
2. If to endure the wrath of God does not there ſignify 
to feel it, but oaly to take its guilt upon himſelf, it 
would follow, that even at the cloſe of his life he did 
not feel the wrath of God. For, in the ſame ſenſe, 
the catechiſm affirms that very thing of the whole of 
Chriſt's life, and of the cloſe thereof. 3. Urfinus is a 
more faithful interpreter of the catechiſm, when he 
writes, Under the appellation of ſuffering, are un- 
« derſtood, all the infirmities, miſeries, griefs, rack- 


when he was deſpiſed by every one, and abborred by the 
people, and a ſervant of rulers *. 5 


} 


<« his laſt breath,” &c. 
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« ing tortures of ſoul and body, to which, on our ac- 


« count, Chriſt was obnoxious, from his nativity to 
4. Tis in vain to ſeek for any 
pretence to this forced ſenſe from. queſt. 84. and John 
111. 36. For it is not an obnoxiouſneſs to the wrath of 
God that alone hangs over unbehevers and hypo- 
crites; but they are really in a ſtate of wrath and 
curſe; and that curſe, which they are now under, is 
the beginning and a part of thoſe pains, which they 
ſhall ſuffer for ever. 


XLI. The more ſpecial arguments and exceptions, 


| More ſpecial either regard the death of Chriſt, or his a- 


arguments. gonies in the garden, or are taken from the 
beginning and end of the folar eclipſe ; which 1 ſhall 
ſet in ſuch a light, as at the fame time to refute 
them. 


XLII. If any ſhall ſay, that the ſcripture, when a- 


ſcribing our redemption to the death 
Thar death &f | of Chriſt, means by that death thoſe 
ranſom, fignifes very intenſe pains of eternal death, 
not only the pains which Chriſt endured both in foul 


| of eternal deaib, and body together, when he com- 


TEE — plained, that he was forſaken of his 
God; I anſwer, that indeed they 
are not, on any account, to be ſecluded from the 
compaſs of the word death; but that the death of 
Chriſt is not to be ſo confined to them, as to exclude 
the death of the body, or the ſeparation of ſoul and 
body. For Peter ſpeaks expreſsly of the death of the 
feſh , and the whole ſcripture aſeribes our ranſom to 
that death, from which Chriſt aroſe by his reſurrec- 
tion: and in fine, Paul makes the ſacrifice which 
Chriſt offered, to conſiſt in a death, which is like to 
that which 1s appointed for all men once to under- 
o 1, and which ] is a facrifice, and was ſhadowed 


forth by the ilaying of the legal facrifices. And we 
have already mentioned ſeveral places, which cannot, 


without maniteſt violence, be ſo explained, as to ex- 
® 1 Pet. iii. 18. „ THeb.i.27- 1 Ver. #6. 
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clude the death of the body from from being inelu- 
ded in his death. 

XLII. If you object, that Chriſt had before faid, 
It is feruſted ; 1 anſwer, it ought to be In what ſenſe 
underſtood ot his finiſhing all thoſe things, Cheb 2 It is 
which he was to ſuffer and do in life, fo * 
that nothing remained, but to conclude the at by 
2 pious death. Juſt as Paul ſaid, I have 5 niſbed my 
courſe* ; and Chriſt himſelf, I have finiſhed the work 
which thou gaveſ/t me ta do + Whence one would ab- 
ſurdly infer, that there remained for Chriſt, on ſay- 
ing this, nothing further to be done or ſuffered ; 
when he was ſtill to be made perfect by his laſt ſuf- 
ferings. The meaning is evident ; namely, that Chriſt, 
in diſcharging his office, had perfectly performed all 
he was thus far to perform. 

XLIV. If you inſiſt upon it, that his death was 
calm and gentle, without the appearance Chia, gentle 
of any pains of eternal death, having al- deach nor with- 
ready undergone theſe: I anſwer, it was curſe. 
a gentle death indeed, in ſo far as the faith of Chriſt, 
now victorious over all temptations, was well appri- 
zed, that he bad ſurmounted the greateſt pains, and 
was ſecure about his reſurrection and the promiſed re · 
ward ; but yet be died a curſed death, inflicted by the 
wrath of God againſt fin; and the curſe of it was typi- 
cally figured by his hanging on the tree, which ſtill 
continued in and after death. For, while he hung on 
the tree, ſo far he was doubtleſs unde” the curſe, ac» 
| cording to Gal. iii. 13. By which is ſigniſied, that 
his puniſhment ought to be taken as holding forth 
gwit, and the curſe of God. 

XLV. But, ſay you, believers are {till to die; and 
therefore Chriſt did not ſatisfy for The deac of believers no 
them by his death. I anſwer, the argument againſt the ſatis- 
catechumens have been taught Aon deach ef Carit, 
to anſwer this objection from queſt, 42. of the 

® 2 Tim. iv. 7. + jobn xvil. 4. 
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Heidelberg catechiſm *. By the death of Chriſt, death 
hath ceaſed to be, what it was before, the puniſh- 
ment inflicted by an offended judge, and the en- 
trance into the ſecond death, and is become the exter- 
mination of ſin, and the way to eternal life; and at 
the laſt day it fhall be altogether aboliſned. And if 
you go on to argue in this manner, I ſhall eaſily make 
it appear from your own hypotheſis, that even that 
very anguith of Chriſt, when he complained of his 
being forſaken of God, was not ſatisfactory for us; 
for believers themſelves often complain of ſpiritual 
deſertion: But Zion ſaid, MW 12M, The Lord hath for- 
faken me, If. xlix. 14. Where we have the very ſame 
word, which the Lord Jeſus uſes, Pfal. xxii. 2. And 
Zion ſays fo truly, with reſpect to the ſenſe of grace, and 
the influence of ſpiritual conſolation. The difference 
between the deſertion, whereby Chriſt was forſaken 
of his Father, and that of believers, conſiſts in this, 
that, in the former, there was the wrath and curſe of 
God, and the formal nature of puniſhment, which 
are not in the latter; neither are theſe in their death. 
XL V1. As to what is objected to our argument, ta- 
The being ſtrengthened ken from the agonies of Chrilt in 
by an angel, no ovje&tion Gethſemane, it is pretended, that 
to the ſulterings in the gar theſe ſufferings were not ſatisfac- 
cen being farstactery. tory in this very thing, that then 
an angel appeared to comfort him; whereas a good 
angel could not have done this, without a moit gric- 
vous lin again. God, if Chriſt was then actually ma- 
king ſatistaction; eſpecially as he was to tread this 
wine-preſs alone, and it was foretold, that, while 
making ſatisfaction, he ſhould be deprived of all con- 
folation, There is none to take pity, comforters I found 
none f: this argument is very inconcluſive. For, 
1. That angel did not tread the wine-preſs toge- 
ther with the Lord Jeſus; nor was any part of his ſut- 
Q. But fince Chiiſt died for us, why muſt we alſo die? A. Our death 


is not a ſatis faction fur fin, but the aboliſhing of fin, and our paſſage 1n- 
to everlaſting life. 


Pſal. Ixix. 20. 
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ferings laid upon him; nor, by any natural influence, 
did he aſſiſt Chriſt in carrying that burden. He 


\ ſtrengthened Chriſt no otherwiſe than in a moral ſenſe, 


by ſetting before him the glorious iſſue of the conflict 
he had undertaken, and by other arguments to the like 
purpoſe. 2. There is no reaſon, why ſome {mall ſhare 
of comfort ſhould not be adminiſtered to Chriſt, while 


in the act of making ſatisfaction ; eſpecially if done 


with a view to preſerve him for more, and not fewer 
ſufferings. The words of Pal. Ixix. are not to be 
taken in ſuch a general ſenſe, as to exclude all man- 


ner of conſolation and pity: for à great company of 


peopie and of women bewailed him *, as did alfo all the 
people that came together to that fight, and ſmote upon 
their breaſts 4, and the beloved diſciple John, ard above 
all his pious mother, whoſe ſoul then a fword pierced }. 
Nor is there any thing in the words of the pſalm, 
which obliges us to — * theſe things to the three 


hours darkneſs. It treats of that time, in which Hey 
gave him gall for his meat, and in his tinrſt gave bir 
vinegar to drink ||, which was not done during the dark- 


neſs. 3. It cannot be inferred, that God the Father, 
in ſending that angel, had not then either afl:;ne1 
or then laid aſide the character of a ſtrict and impar- 
tial judge; any more than it can be inferred, that the 
minds of ( hriit's enemies were diſpoſed to pity, when 
they laid the croſs on Simon of Cyrene, in order e that 
he might carry it after him. For both was done with 
a view, left Chriſt ſinking under his preſent pains, 
thould eſcape thoſe that were to enſue. 4. We hall by 
this be better able to form a judgment of the incre- 
dible load of anguiſh, with which that mighty Lion ct 
the tribe of Judah was ſo preſſed down, that he ap- 
peared almoſt ready to fink under it, unleſs he was, in 
tome manner at leaſt, heartened. 5. Nor, on any 
pretence, can that angel be accuſed ot any bad action, 
in ſtrengthening Chriſt, while ſatisfying tor us; ſince, 

Luke xxiti. 27. t Ver. 48. t Luke ii. 3; 
Ve. 21. | 
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by that conſolation, he neither went about to rob 
Chriſt of his glory, to whom alone the praiſe of ſaiſ- 
fying remains entire; nor to oppoſe the decree of 
God, to execute which with reſolution he animated 
Chriſt; nor to put any bar in the way of our falva- 
tion, to acquire the right to which by conſtancy in his 
fufferings he encouraged the Lord. 

XLVIE. To pretend to infer from the beginning and 
The ſolar eclipſe no- end of the ſolar eclipſe, during the 
_ thing to the preſent paſſion of Chriſt, the beginning and 

purpole. end of his ſatisfaction, is a cabbaliſt- 
cal fancy, founded neither on ſcripture, nor ſolid rea- 
ſon. I will not deny, that, in that darkneſs, there 
was a kind of type of the very thick darkneſs, with 
which the greatly-diſtrefſed ſoul of the Lord Jeſus was 
then overwhelmed, without a fingle ray of conſolation 
breaking in upon him, but what his unſhaken faith, 
grounded on the inviolable promiſes of his Father, 
and not ſtaggering as to the certainty of the future re- 
ward, darted in at times upoh his trembling foul. 
But the queſtion 1s not, Whether Chriſt was then ac- 
tually ſatisfying ? this we all allow: the queſtion is, 
whether then only? 
XVIII. But let us now conclude this debate; which 

Conclu- has ſo much diſquieted the mind of this very 
fon. learned perſon, as his friends wanted the world 
ſhould know from letters, publiſhed after his death. 
But God and my conſcience are my witneſſes, that 
nothing but the love of truth, which is only to be 
derived from, and defended by the ſcriptures, obliged 
me to enter upon this ſubject. I know not in what 
can be blamed, unleſs in the liberty I have taken to 
diffent from the author. But if, by taking a wrong 
path, I have ſtrayed from the truth, how acceptable 
will the kind admonition be! How readily ſhall I own 
and correct the error! I heartily wiſh, we could ge- 
nerally endeavour to pleaſe ourſelves leis, in order to 
pleaſe God more. I ever had a veneration for this 
icarned perſon, though, after our diſpute, I tound he 
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was much diſguſted. But I thought this ſhould be no 
hinderance to my profiting by his-learned commen- 
taries, which I own I did, with a juſt commendation 
of the author ; as my other writings abundantly te- 
ſtify, I have done, and that very fincerely. 


CHA PF. vi 
Of the Effet of Chrift's Satisfaftion. 


THL gfed of Chrift's ſatisfaction is itwofeld : The 
firſt regards Chriſt himfelf ; the Chriſt by his fatisfac- 
other, the elect. Chriſt, by his ſatiſ- tion obtained a npght 
faction, obtained for himſelf, as Me- to all the elect. 
diator, a right to all the elect: which the Father 
willingly and deſervedly beſtows upon him; Aft of 
me, and I fhall give thee the Heathen for thine inberi- 
tance, and the uttermoſt parts of the earth for thy pcfſeſ- 
fron *. This is Chriſt's dh, work with bis God, that 
he ſbould not only be his ſervant, to raiſe up the tribes of 
Jacob, and to reſtore the preſerved of Ijrael ; but that 
he ſhould be given for a light to the Gentiles, that he 
might be God"s ſalvation unto the end of the earth f. It 
appears alſo from that promife, // his ſoul fhall 
make itſelf an effering fer fin, he ſhall ſee his ſeed f. 
And thus we become his 7zeritance ||, hrs peculiar 
treaſure 4, his peculiar pecple ++. 

II. Beſides, it is not poſſible, but Chriſt fhould ex- 
erciſe that right, which he acquired Which right be can- 
at ſo dear a rate. When, according to not but ex rciſc. 
the determinate counſel of the divine decree, the 
time of the gracious viſitation of every one of the e- 
lect is come, he actually delivers them, as his proper- 
ty, by an outſtretched arm. And why ſhould he not? 
Sceing he can eaſily effect it by the power of his Spirit, 
turning and inclining their heart. Is it credible, he 
Thouli ſuffer thoſe, who are his lawful right, to be, 

Pal. ii. 9. f If. xlix. 4.6. f If. lin. 10. || Eph. i. 11. 
+ Pal. (xxxv. 4. lit. ü. 14. & 1 Pet. ii. 3. 
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and to remain the ſlaves of Satan? Is it worthy of Chriſt, 
that he ſhould not be actually glorified in the ſanctiſi- 
cation and happineſs of thoſe, for whom he under- 
went ſo much infamy ? or ſhould ſuffer any of thoſe 
to periſh, whom he purchaſed for his own poſſeſſion 
by his precious blood ? Chriſt himſelt hath taught us 
thus to reaſon : And other ſheep I have, which are 
not of this fold; them alſo I muſt bring, and they ſhall 
hear my voice *. Becauſe theſe ſheep were of right his 
property, it therefore became him actually to lay hold 
of them as his own, and bring them into his fold. 
Nor can the right of Chriſt be made ineffectual, or re- 
main without actual poſſeſſion; eſpecially, as he was 
not promiſed by the Father a bare right, but alſo a 
poſſeſſion by right upon his making ſatisfaction; as the 
places above quoted evince. 5 

III. The Lord Jeſus obtained for the elect, by his ſa- 
He obtained for the tis faction, an immunity from all mi- 
elect, immunity from ſery, and a right to eternal life, to 
miſery, and a tight to be applied unto them in effectual 
6— calling, regeneration, ſanctification, 
conſervation, and gloritication. This the ſcripture 
declares. Thus, This is my blood of the New Teſta- 
ment, which is ſhed for many for the remiſſion of fans f. 
He gave himſelf for our fins, that he might deliver us from 
this preſent evil world, according to the will of God and 
our Father }. . Gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto himſelf a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works . Chriſt loved the church, 
and gave himſelf for it, that he nught ſanthfy it—that 
be mig ht preſent it to himſelf a glorious church 4, &c. In 
a word, This is that faithful ſaying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Chriſt Jeſus came into the world to fave 
ſinners +. By theſe and many other like paſſages, 
which it would be needleſs to enumerate here, it evi- 
dently appears, that the effect of Chriſt's fatisfaction 
was not a bare poſſibility of the remiſſion of our ſins, 

John x. 16. + Match. xxvi. 28. 1 Gal. i. 4. || Tit. ii. 14. 
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and of our reconciliation with God, but an actual re- 


miſſion and reconciliation, an abolition of the dominion 
of fin, and at length falvation itſelf : of which it is not 
poſlible the elet ſhould have no ſhare, unleſs Chriſt 
ihould be deemed to have ſatisſied the Father for them 
to no purpoſe. It is certainly incumbent on us, ne- 


ver to enervate the force of the words of the Holy 


Ghoſt; leaſt of all in thoſe places and expreſſions of 
ſcripture, where the ſubject of our ſalvation is deliver- 
ed; nor to detract in any thing from the value of the 
ſatisfaction of our Lord. 
IV. This truth alſo appears from thoſe places of 
ſcripture, in which the ſatisfaction The ſatis faction of Chriſt 
of Chriſt is called aToxurpury, @ re- there tore ſaid to be a re- 
demption, made by the payment demption. 
of u, a ranſom, or a, rue, à price of redemption. 
For the proximate effect of redemption, and of the 


payment of a ranſom, is the ſetting the captive at li- 


berty, not a bare poſſibility of liberty. It is neither 
cuſtomary, nor equitable, that, after paying the price, 
it ſhould ftill remain uncertain, whether the captive 
is to be ſet free or not. A true redeemer procures the 
reſtitution of hberty to the miſerable captive, where- 
ever good faith and an ment are of force. One 
may poſſibly treat about the price, though uncertain 
of the event; but it is neither prudent nor juſt, to 


make any payment, betore what 1s ftipulated be made 


ſure and firm. The ſcripture itſelf defines redemption 
ſo, that it makes the proximate effect of it to be the 
actual remiſſion of fins, and our reſtoration to liberty. 
We are juſtified freely by his grace, through the redemp- 
tion that is in Chriſt Feſus *. In whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, the forgiveneſs of fins, according 
to the riches of his grace f. And Col. i. 14 is to the ſame 
purpoſe. In like manner, Heb. ix. 12. By h:s own blood 
he obtained eternal redemption for us; the fruit of which 

is eternal liberty and talvation. | 
V. Of the like nature are thoſe phraſes, by which 

Rom. iii. 24. + Eph. i. 7. 
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And believers are the elect are faid to be bought with 4 
ſaid to be purcha- price, purchaſed with blood, redeemed by 
ſed by Chrilt. Chriſt's ſubjeftion to the law: as 1 Cor. 
vi. 29. Te are bought with a price. Acts xx. 28. To 
feed the church of Cad, which be hath purchaſed with 
his own blood. Gal. iv. 4. 5. Made under the law, to 
redeem them that were under the law. Now, whoe- 
| ver makes a purchaſe of any thing, has an unqueſtion- 
able right to it, and it not only may, but actually does 
become his property, in virtue of his purchaſe, upon 
paying dewn the price. And herein conſiſt our hber- 
ty and ſalvation, that we are no longer our own, nor 
the property of ſin, nor of Satan, but the property 
of Chriſt. Whence it appears, that the effect of 
Chriſt's ſatisfaction is not a bare poſſibility of our fal- 
vation, but ſalvation itſelf. | 
VI. A right to all the benefits of the covenant of 
PE nes ene. Frace is purchaſed at once to all 
29 the elect by the death of Chriſt, 
chaſed at once to all the ſo far as that, conſiſtently with 
ei.ct by Chriſt's death. the truth and juſtice of God, and 
with the covenant he entered into with his Son, he 
cannot condemn any of the elect, or exclude them 
from partaking in his ſalvation; nay, on the contra- 
ry, he has declared, that ſatisfaction being now made 
by his Son, and accepted by himſelf, there is nothing 
for the elect either to ſuffer or do, in order to acquire 
either exemption from puniſhment, or a right to life; 
but that it only remains, that each of them, in their 
own order and time, enjoy the right purchaſed for 
them by Chriſt, and the inheritance ariling from it, 
And this is what the apoſtle ſays, God was in Chriſt 
reconciling the world to himſelf, not imputing their treſpaſ- 
ſes unto them &. That is, ſeeing God accepted of the of- 
tering of his Son, when he gave himſelf up to death 
for his people, he received, at the ſame time, into fa- 
vour, not only the preſerved of Ifracl, but alto all na- 
tioas, and all families of the earth, which. in other 
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reſpects, lay in wickedneſs, and were liable to the 
wrath of God, declaring that ſatisfaction was now 
made to him for their ſins, and that theſe could no 
longer be imputed to them for condemnation, nor for 
— from his ſaving grace. 

VII. To the ſame purpoſe is that, Zech. iii. 9. For 
behold, the ſtone that I have laid before Fo- Zech. iii. g. 
ſua : upon one ſtone ſhall be ſeven eyes; behold, explained. 
I will engrave the gravings thereof, ſaith the Lord of hoſts, 
end I will remove the iniguity of that land in one day. 
The ſtone here is doubtleſs the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, as 
Dan. ii. 34. Pfal. cxviii. 22. on which the church is 
built, and by which it is ſupported. It is laid before 
Joſhua and his companions the prieſts, that, as atchi- 
tects, they may lay it for the foundation of faith, ac- 
knowledge it as the corner-ſtone, and build thereon 
both themſelves and other believers. This ſtone is but 
one : for other foundation can no man lay, than that is laid, 
which is Feſus Chriſt *. Upon this tone there are ſe- 
ven eyes, either of God the Father, viewing it with 
care and pleaſure, or of the church univerſal, looking 
to it by faith. Its gravings engraved by God, repre- 
fent thofe very clear indications or characters, by which 
he may and ought to be diſtinguiſhed, as one given by 
the Father to be a Saviour ; among which characters 
were thoſe ſufferings, by which he was to be made 
perfect. Theſe things being done, to ſhew that all 
the ſigns of the Meſſiah were in him, God declares, 
that he would remove the iniquity of all that land (clearly 
ſignifying the whole world, according to the ſynecdo- 
che juſt explained) in one day, together and at once, 
in the laſt day of Chriſt's paſſion. Thus by Chriſt's 
ſatisfaction we are taught, that deliverance from ſin, 
and all the happy effects of that immunity, were pur- 
chaſed together and at once for all the elect in general. 

VIII. It is however certain, that true ſaving bene - 
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Ge fits are beſtowed on none of the 
Hence the elect, even before 
their effetual calling, have elect, before he be effectually 
ſeveral privileges above the called, and actually united to 
reprobate. Chbriſt by a lively faith: but 
that did not hinder Chriſt, by his ſatisfaction, from 
purchaſing for all the elect at once, a right to thoſe be- 
nefits, in order to their poſſeſſing and enjoying them, 
in their appointed time. Nay, before actual conver · 
ſion, and the poſſeſſion of ſaving bleſſings, they are fa- 
voured with no contemptible privileges above the re- 
probate, in virtue of the right which Chriſt purchaſed 
tor them. Such as, 1. That they are in a ſtate of re- 
conciliation and juſtification * actively conſidered, ſa- 
tisfaction having been made for them by Chriſt, as we 
ice from 2 Cor. v. 19. That is, that God conſiders 
them as perſons for whom his Son has fatisfied, and pur- 
chaſed a right to eternal life. 2. That God loves them 
with a peculir love of benevolence, according to the 
decree of election; which love of benevolence will, at 
the time appointed, certainly iſſue in a love of compla- 
cency. For as it proceeded from a love of benevo- 
icnce, that Chriſt was given to be their Saviour; fo, 
t-tisfaction being made, God, in conſequence of the 
tune love, will form them, ſo as he may deſervedly 
acquicſce in them, as fit objects of his love of compla- 
cency. May we not refer to this, what God fays, / 
have loved thee with an everlaſting love, therefore wil h le- 
ving-bindneſs have I drawn theet? 3. It is the effect of 
this love, that they are favoured with the means of ſal- 
vation, the preaching of the gofpel, &c. accompanied 
with ſome internal illumination, and ſome incitement 
to good, though not yet ſaving : and that with this de- 
nn, that, in their own time, they may be effectually 
converted by thoſe means. 4. Hence it likewiſe fol- 
lows, that God preſerves them, while hving under the 
means of ſalvation, from the fin againit the Holy 
Ghoſt ; from which no one is converted. 5. and Jait- 


* Sec F ul; of this chap. where this is further explained, 
+ Jer. xxxi. 3. 
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ly, The Spirit is given them, rendering thoſe means 
effectual, tu their actual and complete regeneration, 
and uniting them to Chriſt by the infuſion of faith, 
in order to their enjoying benefits truly ſaving. 
IX. As matters ſtand thus, we may eaſily gather, 
what judgment we are to form of the notions Arminius 
of Arminms and his followers, on this point. opinion. 
Arminius propoſes his ſentiments in Examine præ de tin. 
Perkinf. p. 7 5. 76. as follows: Let us add to all theſe 
things, by way of concluſion, the proper and immedi- 
ate effect of the death and paſſion of Chriſt. Now, it 
1s nnt an actual remcval of fin from this or that par- 
ticular perſon, nor actual remiſhon of fins, nor jult'- 
fication, nor the actual redemption of this or that per- 
ſon, which none can have without faith and the Spirit 
of Chriſt : but the reconciliation of God, the impetra- 
tion of remiſſion, juſtification, and redemption before 
God: hence God now may, notwithſtanding his ju- 
ſtice; which is ſatisfied, forgive men their ſins, and be - 
ſtow the Spirit of grace upon them: though he was 
really inclined before, from his own mercy, (for from 
that he gave Chriſt to be the Saviour of the world), to 
confer theſe things on ſinners, yet · his juſtice prevent- 
ed the actual communication of them. However, God 
has ſtill an entire right to beſtow thoſe benefits on whom 
he pleaſes, and on what conditions he thinks proper 
to preſcribe. And, on the contrary, if we agree to 
ſuch a method of mediation, as you, Perkins, ſeem to 
approve of, namely, that the ſins of all the elect were 
actually removed from them, and laid upon Chriſt, 
who, having ſuffered for them, did actually deliver 
them from puniſhment ; and that obedience was requi- 
red of him, who accordingly performed it, and therc- 
by merited eternal life, not for himſelf, but for them; 
no otherwiſe than if we ourſelves had appointed ths 
Mediator in our room, and by him had paid our debts 
to God; we muſt now likewiſe believe, that, accor- 
ding to the very rigour of God's juſtice and law, free- 
dom from punithment and eternal life are dus to the 
812 
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elect, and that they may demand theſe benefits from 
God. in right of payment and purchaſe made, and yet 
God have no manner of right to demand of them faith 
in Chriſt, and converſion to God. But it is not eaſy to 
ſay with how many abſurdities this opinion is charged. 
vill confute ic only by one argument, but a 


co- 
gent one, and taken from the apoſtolic writings. The 
rigateouineis wrought out by Chriſt is not ours, as 
wrought out, but as imputed to us by faith, fo that 
faith itſelf is ſaid to be imputed to us for righteouſneſs, 
Rom. iv. 5.“ Thus far Arminius, whoſe very words 
almoſt we have exhibited, omitting only thoſe which 
are not to the purpoſe in hand. His followers have 

things of the like nature, in their Scripta Synadulia, 
adding, that the impetration is ſuch, that, from tne 
* nature of the thing, it may remain entire, and be 
te every way perfect, though there were none to ap- 
<& ply to it, or none to enjoy the benefit of it.“ 

X. There are many things in this diſcourſe, which 
Which are are conſiſtent neither with ſcholaſtic accura- 
neither ac- Cy, nor with the other tenets of the Remon- 
curate; ftrants, nor with theological truth: which 
wee are now to ſhew in order. 1. Arminius does not 
ſpeak accurately, in ſaying, that the proper effect of 
the death and paſſion of Chriſt is not the actual remiſ- 
ſion of fins, nor juttification, nor actual redemption of 
this or that perſon, &c. but the impetration of remiſ- 
ſion, juſtification, and redemption before God. For 
the members of this diſtinction are not properly oppo- 

ſ\:d : to actual remiſſion, and to actual juſtification, is 
not oppoled the impetration of remiſſion and of juſtifi- 
cation; but a poſſible remiſſion, and a poſlible juſtiti- 

cation. And thus Arminius ought to have expreſſed 
himſelf, if he would have tpoken accurately and fairly. 
2. Nor is it an accurate way of ſpeaking, to ſay, that 
the effect of the paſſion aad death of Chriſt is impetration 
_ of re ni ſſian and of juſliſicatian. He ought to have ſaid, 
it is remiſſion and juttification itſelf, whatever that be. 
For fo Arminius himſelf hath taught us to ſpeak with 
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may be made between 


accuracy 
6 the act, by which reconciliation is obtained, and the 


« effect of that at, which 1s reconciliation. The act 
« impetrating reconciliation, is the offering which 
« Chriſt made on the croſs: the effect is the reconcili- 

« ation itſelf.” And fo he ought to have faid here: 

in the death and paſſion of Chriſt, the impetrating act 
is that voluntary ſuſception of all kinds of fu h 
which he undertook both from his love to God and 
men. The effect is remiſſion and juſtification. The 
impetrating act is the ſatisfaction of Chriſt. The ef- 
fect is immunity from debt. In this manner Arminius 
ſpoke, before he had degenerated to worſe opinions *. 


The effects of the prieftly office are reconciliation 


«© with God, impetration of eternal redemption, re- 
« miſſion of ſins, the Spirit of grace, and eternal life.“ 
3. Nor has that expreſſion a juſt meaning, at leaſt it is 
not accurate, that it is by means of the paſſion of Chriſt, 
God can forgive fins: as if ſome new, ſome greater, 
and more extenſive power of God, was the effect of 


the ſufferings of Chriſt. The power of God is infinite, 


and altogether incapable of increaſe. And then what 
is impetrated fom any one, ought previouſly to be in 
his power. 'The Remonſtrants have more — 
expreſſed their ſentiments in their Synodalia, in 

words: © The effect of reconciliation or propitiation, 
6 is the impetration of divine grace, that is, reſtitution 
to ſuch a tate,” &c. So that a change in our ſtate, 
and not an increaſe of God's pow cr, is the effect of the 


atisfaction of Chriſt. 


XI. Beſides, Arminius is in this diſcourſe conſiſtent, 
neither with Himſelf, nor with his ad- Nor agree with the 
herents. Not with himſelf : for his other tenets of rhe 
whole delign is to ſhew, that the K<moulirants. 
proper and immediate effect of the death of Chriſt, is 
only a poſſibility of remiſfior of ſin; and yet he afferts, 
that the proper effect of the death of Chriſt is the re- 
conciliation of God, and the impetration of remiſſion, 

Diſputat. p ivat. xxxv. } 7, | 
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juſtification, &c. But how do theſe things agree, ſee- 
ing a poſſibility of remiſſion of fins may conſiſt with a 
perpetual enmity between God and men? What kind 
of reconcihation 1s that, which does not hinder an e- 
ternal enmity from ſtill ſubſiſting? What ſort of impe- 
tration of remiſſion is that, if nevertheleſs it be poſſible, 
that fins may never be pardoned ? Nor does Arminius 
here better agree with the hypotheſes of h:s followers ; 
who expreſsly deny, that God cannot, on account of 
his vindictive Juſtice, remit ſins without a previous ſa- 
tisfaction. I now omit mentioning the laboured diſ- 
putation of Vorſtius on this head againſt Sibrandus 
Lubbertus. Thus the Remonſtrants profeſs, in ex- 
preſs terms, in their apology, p. 466. drawn up in the 
name of all, © That to ſuppoſe the vindichve juſtice of 
4 God to be fo eſſential to him, that, in virtue of it, 
<« he is bound and neceſſitated to puniſh ſins, is high- 
&« ly abſurd and unworthy of God.” 
XII. From this alſo a very evident conſequence may 
' Nay, makes be inferred, that the death and ſuffer- 
void all the fruit ings of Chriſt were in vain, and with- 
of Chrilt's paſhoo. gut any fruit or effect: which I thus 
_ demonſtrate. If there is in God, even before, and ex- 
cluſive of the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, a power of remit- 
ting ſins, notwithſtanding his vindictive juſtice, Chriſt 
has therefore done nothing, by fuffering and dying, 
in order to the exiſtence of ſuch a power in God. 
But the Remonſtrants ftrenuouily ſay, delare, and 
maintain, that God can, without ſatisfaction, and with- 
out the violation of his eſſential juſtice, let fins go un- 
puniſhed ; and they cry out, that the contrary is high- 
ly abſurd: Chriſt therefore procured nothing by his 
death. For what he is faid to have obtained by it, did 
already exiſt without it. God could have ſaved us 
& without the ſatisfaction of Chriſt: but did not chuſe 
to do it,” ſays Corvinus *. 
XIII. In a word, this aſſertion of Arminius is incon- 


* Ccnſura anatem. Molinzi, p. 436. 
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ſiſtent with theological truth. For, 1. The And con- 
{cripture- no where teaches, that the fruit of tary to 
Chriſt's death is a poſſibility of the remiſſion ſeripture. 
of ſins: nor is one paſſage of ſcripture produced by Ar- 


minius to that purpoſe. But to ſpeak of the fruit of 
Chriſt's death without ſcripture, is untheological. 2. 
Nay, the ſcripture afferts the contrary, as we have at 
large ſhewn, F 3. 4. 5. 3. It is alſo contrary to all rea- 
ſon to ſay, that the proper effect of Chriſt's moſt per- 
fect ſatisfaction was, that God might let the captive 
go free, yet ſo that the captive might always remain 
in prifon, and be liable to pay the debt. How abſurd 
is it, that God ſhould receive full ſatisfaction by the 
death of his Son, for the fins of any particular perſon, 
and yet, notwithſtanding this plenary ſatis faction of 
Chritt, that man is to be ſent to eternal fire, there to 
ſatisfy, in his own perſon, for thoſe very fins, which 
Chriſt had fully fatisfied for already? 4. Such a bare 
poſſibility of remiſſion, which, from the nature of the 
thing, may never become actual, overturns the un- 
changeable covenant between the Father and the Son ; 
the ſum of which Arminius himſelf has well expreſſed 
in his oration on Chriſt's prieſthood, p. 14. God re- 


_ « quired of Chriſt, that he ſhould make his ſoul an of- 


« fering for fin, give his fleſh for the life of the world, 
pay the price of redemption for the ſins and capti- 
« vity of mankind ; and promiſed, if he did fo, that 
„ he ſhould ſee his ſeed, and become an eternal prieſt. 
« The prieſt accepted this condition,“ &c. Chhriſt, 
relying on this infallible promiſe, did willingly give 
binieſt up to death. But from this aſſertion of Armi- 
nius and the Remonſtrants, it was poſſible, that Chriſt, 
after having paid the ranſom, ſhould ſee no ſeed, be a 
king without any kingdom of grace, an everlaſting fa- 
ther without any children, a bridegroom without 2 
bride, a head without a body. All which are moſt ab- 
ominavle. | . 
XIV. Arminius, however, defends his opinion by 
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Impoffible, that God three ents. The farſt 1 18 this: 
ſhould not give grace God has full right to impart thoſe 
and glory to thoſe for «© benefits, to whom he thinks pro- 
— ES. & per, and on what conditions he is 
6: pleaſed to preſcribe.” Whence it follows, that Chriſt 
has not merited the beſtowing thoſe benefits actually 
upon any one; for this is the t of theſe words 
of Arminius. 1 anſwer, 1. We deny, that it is left en- 
tire to God not to impart thoſe benefits, which Chriſt 
has merited, to thoſe for whom he died. God had entire 
right to appoint the perſons for whom Chriſt was to 
die: but, this appointment being once ſettled, God is 
not at liberty not to give that grace and glory, which 
was purchaſed by the death of Chriſt, to thoſe for 
Faich alſo and re. whom he died. 2. Arminius i is further 
pentance are gifts miſtaken, when he fays, that God had 
_ ariſing from che a full right to impart thoſe benefits, on 
. kat conditions he pleaſed to preſcribe, 
ſuppoſing, that the performance of theſe — 
namely, faith and repentance, or the grace neceſſary 
to the performance of them, was not among thoſe bleſſ- 
ings which Chriſt had merited for us by his paſſion. 
For it was contained in that compact between the Fa- 
ther and the Son, according to which Chriſt gave him- 
ſelf up to death, that all adult perſons ſhould, in the 
way of faith and repentance, arrive at the faving en- © 
joyment of the other bleſſings of it: nor can any other 
conditions be now ſettled by agreement. Beſides, it 
was alſo fixed, that the Father ſhould, from the con- 
ſideration of Chriſt's merit, t the Spirit of 
for faith and repentance, to thoſe for whom had 
died, as we have ſeen Arminius himſelf orthodoxly 
reckoning the Spirit of grace among the effects of the 
facerdotal office of Chriit. For, ſeeing God hath blef- 
ed us with all ſpiritual bleſſings in Chriſt *, that is, thro' 
and for the merits of Chriit, and the gitt of faith is one 
of the moſt excellent of theſe bleſſings +, that likewiſe 
certainly comes to us on account of his merits. 3. 
» pb. i. 3. Phil. i. 29. | 
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Nor is it agreeable to ſcripture-lan- Aud not pre-requiſite 
guage, to ſay, that faith and repent- conditions io 9 
ance are requilite conditions, before ation of Chriſt's 
any effects of Chriſt's death are com- 

municated to 2 perſon. Certainly, they are not re- 
quired previous to our regeneration and vivification 
from the death of fin, and our deliverance from this 
preſent evil world, which are reckoned : 


fects of Chriſt's death by Paul *. We may therefore 
fay, if you will, that theſe are conditions pre-requiſite 
for applying to our conſciences that conſolation purcha- 


ſed for us by the death of Chriſt, yet ſo that from the 


merit of Chriſt grace flows, that is powerfully and ab- 
undantly effectual to thoſe conditions. 


XV. Arminius's ſecond argument is this. It the 
4 actual remiſſion of ſins, &c. be the The elect may lay 
« effect of Chrift's death, we muſt claim to the favi 
« then allow, that, according to the Þbenefirs in right 
very rigour of God's juſtice and Obrift's payment. 
e law, both an eternal life and an immunity from 
« puniſhment, are due to the elect, and that therefore 
* they are entitled to aſk thoſe benefits of God, in 

« night of the payment and purchaſe made; without 
God's having any right to require of them faith in 
« Chriſt and converſion to God.” I anſwer, 1. We 
are wholly of opinion, that one, who is renewed, 
may come boldly to the throne of grace, and aſk for 
thoſe bleſſings, at God's hand, in right of the pay- 


* 


ment and purchaſe made by Chriſt. For why ſhowd 


we not venture to aſk of God, that he would perform 
for us what he was pleaſed to make himfelf a debtor 
for to his Son and to his merits ? This is the 72jjr5/z, 
or boldneſs of our faith, to expect the crown of righ- 


teouſneſs from God, as a merciful and gracious giver, 


in reſpect of our unworthineſs, but a a juſt judge, in 
reſpect to the merits of Chriſt f. 2. Tis an invidious 


reflection of Arminius, to fay, © without God's ha- 


« ving any right to require of us faith in Chriſt, and 
* Eph. ii. g. and Gal. i. 4. + 2 Tim. iv. 8. 
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« converſion to himſelf.” For it is impoſſible, that 
theſe things ſhould not be performed by him, who 
approaches to God, to aſk thoſe bleſſings. For how 
can any aſk thoſe benefits from God in the name of 
Chriſt, without faith in God and Chriſt, and without 
converſion to the * and the Son? 3. Let us 
„d requires not of the e. Peak plainly. If we admit of 
oy fairk __ 3 Chriſt's ſatisfaction, and of the 
as condi ons of the cove- ratification of the covenant of 
nant of grace, in the Ar- grace, and the New Teſtament, 
— then God can, by no right, re- 
quire faith and converſion from theelect, as conditions of 
the covenant of grace, in the ſenſe of Arminius and 
the Remonſtrants; namely, (1. ) As to be performed by 
us, without grace working them in us fupernaturally, 
effectually, and invincibly. (2.) As, by ſome gra- 
cious appointment of God, coming in the place of 
that pertect obedience to the law, which the covenant 
of works required. For in this manner Arminius ex- 
plains theſe things ; that, inſtead of perfect obedience, 
which the covenant of works required, the act of 
faith ſucceeds, in the covenant of grace, to be, in God's 
gracious account, imputed to us for righteouſneſs, 
that is, to be our claim of right to aſk eternal life. 
But the nature of the covenant of grace admits of 
no ſuch conditions, however framed, on which to 
build a right to life eternal, either from the juſtice, 
or the gracious eſtimation of God, And thus far 
Arminius conciudes well, if the Mediator has ſo ſa- 
tisfied for us, as if we ourſelves had by him paid our 
debts, no condition can, by any right, be required of 
us, which, in any refpect, can be reckoned inſtead of 
payment. The whole glory of our right to eternal 
lle, ought to be purely aſcribed to the alone merit of 
our Lord; and, on no pretence, be transferred to any 
one of our acts. | | 
XVI. There is ſtill one argument, which Arminius 
The righteouſneſs of imagines to be very cogent. The 
Chrilt is ours, as it “ righteouſneſs,” tays he, wrought 
3 performed for us. © gut by Chriſt, is not ours, as wrought 
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out, but as imputed to us by faith.” I anſwer, 1. What 
does Arminius infer from this? Does he conclude, that, 
beſides the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, faith is alſo neceſſary to 
falvation ? And what then? Therefore Chriſt did not ob- 
tain for us the actual remiſſion of fins. We deny the 
conſequence. For faith is not conſidered as impetra- 
ting, but as applying the impetrated remiſſion. And as 
the preſuppoſed object of faving faith is remiſſion, al- 
ready impetrated for all the elect by Chriſt, it muſt cer- 
tainly be the proper effect of the death of Chriſt. 2. 
This righteouſneſs of Chriſt was really his, as it was 
wrought out by him; and it is ours, as it was wrought 
out for us: therefore, in a ſound ſenſe, even ours before 
faith, being the meritorious cauſe of that grace, which 
is effectual to produce faith in us. It is ours, I ſay, 
in reſpect of right, becauſe, both in the decree of God 
the Father, and the purpoſe of the San, 1t was wrought 
out for us, and in the appointe| time to be certainly 
applied to us: though it was not yet ours by piu, 
as to our actual tranſlation from a ſtate of wrath to a 
ſtate of grace, and our acknowledgment and ſenſe of 
ſo great a benefit vouchſafed unto us. The diſtinction 
between active and paſſive juſtification is well Known *. 
The former is that 1 of God, by which he de- 
clares his having received ſatisfaction 1 Chriſt, and 
pronounces, that all the elect are made free from guilt 
and obligation to puniſhment, even before their faith, 
ſo far as never to exact of them any * The 
latter is the acknowledgment and ſenſe of that moſt 
ſweet ſentence, intimated to the conſcience by the 
Holy Spirit, and fiducially 1 by each f 
the elect. The one precedes faith, at leaſt as to that 
general article, which we jutt propoſed ; the other 
follows it. And thus we have defended the value and 
efficaey of Chriſt's ſatisfaction againſt the cavils of 
Arminius. 
* Others diſtinguiſh the juſlißcation of the elect, into that which is 
decretive, virtual, and actual. he fictt is God s eternal purpoſe to 
i Aale 
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CH AP. VII. 
Of the Neceſſity of Chrift's Satisfaftion. 


AVING explained, from ſcripture, the value 
of the ſatisfaction of our Lord Jefus Chriſt, 
The contro- to his own glory, and for the conſolation 
verſy ftated. of the ele, it will not be unſeaſonable to 
treat of the n this ſatisfaction ; as what we 
have ſhewn, F 11. from the apology of the Remon- 
ſtrants, naturally leads to this. And here we chuſe 
not to ſtate the controverſy in the manner, we ob- 
ſerve, the otherwiſe great Chamier has done in his 
Panſtratia; namely, whether God could not, by an af 
of his abſolute power, grant remiſſion of fin, without any 
fatisfaftzon. We are not willing to enter into any diſ- 
pute about the abſolute power of God; ſince the con- 
fideration of that ſeems not to ſuit this preſent con- 
troverſy. For this debate is not to he explained, and 
finally determined from the attribute of the power of 
God; but from thoſe of his holineſs, juſtice, and the 
like. Scme, when they conſider the power ot God a- 
lone, affirm every thing about it; not reflecting, that 
God can do nothing but conſiſtently with his juſtice, 
holineſs, veracity, wiſdom, immutability, in a word, 
with all his other perfections. The lawyer Papinian * 
has faid well concerning a good man: « that we are 
“ ta believe, that he wEITHER DOES NOR CAN DO any 
thing prejudicial to piety, reputation, modeſty, and 
« in general, that is contrary to good manners.” 
This certainly ought much more to be aſſirmed of the 
juſtify finners in time, by the righteouſneſs of Chriſt ; but God's e- 
ternal purpofe to juſtify the elect is one thing, and the execution of it 
another. There was alſo a virtua / juſtification, upon Chriſt's having 
made ſatisfaction ; and juſtification is actual, when the ele& ſinner is 
enabled to believe in the Son of God, and by faith is united to him. 
See book iii. chap. vin. 5 57. &c. | | oF 


* F. bb, xxyii. tit. 7 leg. 15. 
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great God, that whatever is not a diſplay of, or what- 
ever throws a flur on, any perfection, or on the glory 
of God, cannot be the work of God. Origen has 
Jjudiciouſly pleaded this canſe againſt Celfus *. © Ac- 
* cording to our opinion, God, indeed, can do all 
« things, conſiſtently with his Deity, wiſdom, and 
« goodneſs. But Celſus =o r how 
* God may be faid to do all things) affirms, he can. 
* not will any thing unjuſt, granting he can do what 
js fo, but not will it. But we ſay, that as what 
is capable of imparting its natural ſweetneſs to other 
+ things, cannot embitter any thing, becauſe that 
e would be con to its nature ; nor as what na- 
66 turally enlightens, can, as ſuch, darken : fo neither 
« can God act unjuſtly. For TE rowER OF ACTING 
„ UNJUSTLY IS CONTRARY TO His VERY Dzrrr, and to 
« every power that can be aſcribed to God.” And 
therefore we think it very unbecoming, on every 
queſtion about the moſt facred right of God, to bring 
his abfolute power on the ſtage. We would rather 
ſtate the controverſy thus: namely, whether God's 
2 Chriſt to give him ſatisfaction, before he 

reſtore ſinners to his favour, was owing to the mere 
good pleaſure of the divine will; or whether the na- 
tural holineſs, the juſtice, and the like eſſential per- 


fections of God, which he cannot poſſibly part with, 


required a ſatisfaction to be made? We judge the laſt 
of theſe to be more true and ſafe. | 
II. In the preceding book, chap. v. F 19. & ſeq. 
we proved at large, that the very nature and immu- 
table right of God could not let fin go unpuniſed; 
which we may now lay down as a foundation. At 
preſent, we will ſubjoin other arguments more nearly 
relating to the ſatisfaction of Chriſt itſelf. 
III. And frf?, we may certainly form no contemp 
tible argument from the event, anda |. not ere 2ible, that 
peſterieri. For as God does not Cod ſheuld arb arb 
needlefily multiply beings, what and without avy neces. 
lib. iii. p. 154. 
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ſity, expoſe his moſt be- probable reaſon can be aſſigned, 
1 . without any cold, he 
ſhould make his beloved Son, in whom he was well 
pleaſed, a curſe for us? Let us infiſt a little on this 
thought. The infinite wiſdom of God contrived the 
admirable union of the human nature with one of the 
divine perſons: ſo that God himſelf might be ſaid to 
.obey, to ſuffer, to die, in a word, to make ſatisfac- 
tion. That perſon was holy, harmleſs, and undefiled, 
the man of God's delight, his only begotten and only 
beloved Son. Him the moſt affectionate Father expoſed 
to the moſt ignominious reproaches, to the moſt cruel 
ſufferings, and to an accurſed death, as a ranſom for 
the redemption of finners. Theſe ſufferings he, a 
long time before, predicted in various obſcure ways, 
and alſo prefigured by the whole train of facrifices 
appointed by Moſes. He permitted the world, after 
ſo many other crimes, to be ſtained with the guilt of 
Deicide, (from the view of which the very fun with- 
drew his ray), a crime, indeed, truly inexpiable, and 
in the guilt of which the whole Jewiſh nation was in- 
volved. Would not all this, to ſpeak with reverence, 
| ſeem a kind of ſolemn farce, if God, by a fingle 
breath, could diſpel all ourgfins as a cloud? Is it not 
.contrary to the goodneſs, the wiſdom, and the holi- 
neſs of God, without any neceſſity, and, to ſpeak ſo, 
in 2 mere arbitrary way, to proceed in this manner ? 
If he could have reached his end in a direct and com- 
pendious way, why did he take ſuch a wide and per- 
plexed compa(!s * 
IV. 1 would not have any reply here, that God act- 
Not done, to ed in this manner, in order to manifeſt, 
ſhew bis unli- that his infinite right or authority over 
mited right over the creature was ſuch, that he might in- 
any cieature.  flict the moſt grievous torments even on 
the innocent. If God pleates to claim that right and 
authority to himſelf, ſurely, he ſcarce, if ever, has 
made uſe of it. If at any time he has done fo, it was 
in ſufferings of a far more gentle and mild nature, 
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than what Jeſus Chriſt our Lord underwent. In a 
word, if, for the diſplay of that right, he might 
at times inflift ſuch grievous torments, yet he would 
with-hold his hand his moſt beloved and only 
Son, in whom he fo clearly teſtified that he was well 
caſed. ; 
p V. To inſiſt upon it, that the whole of this affair 
was otherwiſe ordered by the arbitrary Nor with a view to 
will of God, for confirming the ſaving eſtabliſh the truth 
doctrine of Chriſt, by this exemplary of Chritt's doctrine 
martyrdom, is contrary both to rea- A 
ſon, ſcripture, and experience. For God had many 
other means, of a far more eaſy nature, by which he 
could confirm the doctrine of ſalvation, than by the 
dreaful paſſion of his beloved Son. And the ſcripture 
ſhews us, that this was done by Chriſt's miracles, ac- 
companied with his moſt effeftual preaching, and the 
native demonſtration of the truth ſhewing the divini- 
ty of his doctrine; by which things he approved him- 
ſelf to John's diſciples *, and even to the whole mul- 
titude J. And laſtly, we gather both from ſcripture 
and experience, that the croſs of Chriſt was unto the 
Jews a ſtumbling-block, and unto the Greeks fooliſhneſs . 
VI. Nor are we to aſſert, that it was neceſſary we 
ſhould be taught in fo laborious 2 Nor ouly to teach us, 
manner, or even by the very ex- chat through difficul- 
ample of the Son of God, that it is dies is the way to the 
through many tribulations we are. 
to enter into the kingdom of heaven. For, if nothin 
elſe was intended, we might have been ſufficiently 
taught all this, by the examples of other martyrs. 
And then, of the thouſands of thoſe who are ſaved, 
there is ſcarce one, who, in the way to falvation, ſe- 
cluding the curſe of God, has been called to ſuffer fo 
many dreadful and great indignities as Chriſt did. 
Why then were we all to be taught, by the example 
of the Son of God, that the gate of heaven is on no 
Matth. xi. 5. + Luke vii. 16, and John vi. 14. 1 1 Cor. 


i. 23. 
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other terms open, but by paſſing through thoſe hard 
ſufferings? Unleſs we ſay, that fatisfattion was made 
to the juſtice of God by the ſufferings of Chriſt, and 
that in no other way ſatisfaction c be made there- 
to; there can no other juſt, holy, and wiſe reaſon, 
and worthy of God, be ever aſſigned for them. Cer. 
tainly, for my own part, I never remember to have 
heard of any. . 

VII. If any affirm, that no ſatisfaction was neceſ- 
ſary on account of the juſtice of 
God, but that he exacted it on 


which he might ſuffer to go unpuniſhed: I an- 


fwer, ſuch power and will are ſcarcely to be 


called perfections in God; ſeeing Chriſt * reckons 
God's mercy, long · ſuffering, and bounty towards men, 
even the unjuſt, among his perfections. Which 
N be moſt 2 py could, at 
ure, let unpuniſhed, and if that impuni 

Leong nowiſe — with his moſt holy — 
and law, which is the tranſcript of that nature. 
Nay, if God can, conſiſtently with his higheſt glory, 
not puniſh fin, it might be queried whether he can, 


conſiſtently with this, inflict puniſhment at all: be- 


cauſe, in that caſe, he ſeems to afflit the ſinner with - 
dut a reaſon, and ill- treat the work of his hands. But 


to do any thing without a reaſon, can on no account 


be for the honour of God. 

VIII. Perhaps, ſome will judge it the ſafeſt courſe, 
Not are we to not to intrude into the depths of the un- 
affirm, thatthere ſearchable wiſdom and inſinite power of 
way be reaſons God, and to fay, God, indeed, was 
though un- pleaſed for wiſe and good reaſons, tho 
ops © us. known to himſelf alone; to ſet us at h- 
berty, on no other terms, but by the ſatisfaction of 
bis Son; but yet could, in a far different way, bring 
Match. v. 45. 48. 
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us to ſalvation, nay, and redeem us by a word or 
ſign. And indeed, the great Auguſtine formerly 
ſpoke in this ſtrain. © God could have done all things, 
« had he ſo willed: but did not, and that for wiſe 
« reaſons, though unknown and incomprehenſible to 
« us: but though he bad done otherwiſe, yet he would 
« equally have diſpleaſed your folly *.“ And again, 
« Let us maintain, that this method, by which God 

« ſees proper to deliver us, by a Mediator between 
« God and men, the man Chriſt Jetus, is perfectly 
« good and for the honour of God : but allo, let us 
« acknowledge, that God was at no lofs for another 
« poſlible method, as all things are cqually ſubject to 
« his power: but yet none was more adapted to de- 
6: liver us from our miſery, neither was any neceſ- 
« fary f.“ I am certainly much pleaſed with that ex- 
treme modeſty, by which we dare not determine any 
thing raſhly concerning the reaſons and ends of the 
actions of God; nor judge inconſiderately about his 
ways, becauſe there is that in them, the reaſons 
whereof our ignorance cannot unfold ; nay, which 
ſeems to our preſumptuous folly to be againſt reaſon. 
But when we are able to know and give ſuch reafong 
for the divine conduct, as tend to ſet the glory of his 
adorable juſtice, wiſdom, holineſs, and goodneſs in the 
cleareſt point of light; it is no longer modeſty, but 
rather tends to darken the glory of the perfections of 
God, not to acknowledge them; which is the calc here. 
The reaſon, why God, willing to fave elect ſinners, 
choſe to do it by the ſatisfaction of his Son, is, be- 
cauſe, in his wiſdom, he taw no other way, by which 
ſatisfaction could be made to his cotlential holi- 
neſs and juſtice. And by affirming this, we dero- 
gate nothing from the power of God, who doubtlet3 
cannot but act agrecably to his holineſs and juitice : 
and we admirably proclaim his wiſdom, which found 
a means, which appeared impoſlible to every created 
underſtanding, whereby ſatisfaction might be made to 


De agane Chriſtians. + De Trinltate, Eb. iii. c. 10. 
VoL. I. 1 Un 
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his juſtice, and the finner, conſiſtently with his holi- 
neſs, be ſaved. In order the more clearly to illuſtrate, 
and, at the ſame time, the more firmly to eſtabliſh all 
this, let us attentively conſider, what the ſcripture de- 
clares concerning the impulſive and final cauſe of gi - 
ving Chrift. 5 

IX. The facred writers, on ſeveral occafions, incul- 
if the giving of Chris We that God's not ſparing his 
w:s unneceffary for cur OWN proper SON, but giving him 
ſalvation, there is not to us, and delivering him up to 
ſuch a diſplay of the death for us, proceeded from his un- 
greatneſs of divine leve. ſq ble love to the human race *. 
But if we could be ſaved any other way, than by the 
ſufferings of the 5 ON of God, the love of G OD 
would not ſhine with ſuch luſtre in the giving of that 
method. For love is truly great and inexpreſlible to 
the laſt degree, when, implacable juſtice having de- 
manded the pumfhment of mankind, God's love to 
man, and free purpoſe of giving ſalvat ion, have never- 
theleſs prevailed, by finding out, for that end, in 
the treaſures of divine wiſdom, an amazing method 
of reconciling juſtice with mercy ; and ſuch indeed, 
as there could be no room for, without giving up the 

molt beloved Son to the moſt cruel torments for us. 
But if, without any prejudice to juſtice, our falva- 
tion could be procured many other ways than this, 
and even by a ſingle word or nod, what great ardency 
of love was there in giving the Son? It would, cer- 
tainly, have been an inſtance of a very ſingular 
and notabie mercy, to have forgiven our fins. But 
to have effected this by the death of his Son, when, 
without any urgent neceſſity, with equal advantage 
he could have ſcattered our fins, fome other more com- 
pendious way, by a nod or fign, as ſome affirm, why 
is that urged by Chriſt and his apoſtles, as an argu- 
ment of ſuch inconceivable love? 

X. As to the end of Chrift's fatisfaction, the apoſtle 


John iii. 16, Rom, v. 8. 1 John iv. 10. 
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teaches, that it was a demonſtration ao fn he bhet of 
of the righteouſneſs of God, Whom Chriſt will there be a 
God hath ſet forth to be a propitiation —1 of che jullice of 
( propitiatory, mercy-ſeat )) through *** | 
aith in his blood, E dein Thc dc 2100 une a rv, to declare 
bis righteouſneſs . God ſet forth his Son, both 0 
himſelf, delighting in him +, appointing him, in his e- 
ternal counſcl, to be the Mediator, aud viewing him 
as thus appointed; and to ws, placing him in open 
view, and ſetting him on a throne of grace and glo- 
ry, in the ſight of all. He ſet him forth as a propiti- 
ation (propitiatory, mercy- ſeat); where the apoſtle al- 
ludes to the cover laid upon the ark of the covenant, 
which was called nn, Nag , the propitiatory, mer- 
cy-ſeat : ſignifying that by which God is reconciled 
to man, in which he dwells and reſts, and from which 
he gives gracious anſwers. Moreover, it is not call. 
ed the propitiatory, mercy-ſeat, unle's it be ſprinkled 
with blood, to be applied to us by faith. That is, 
Chriſt did not reconcile us to the Father but by ſuſſer- 
ings. In the tabernacle was 150 FaIA INE), a mer- 
cv-ſeat in the blood of the goat, that is, ſprinkled with 
the blood of the goat 1. Here nothing avails but the 
blood of him, who is ſet forth to be à propitiation; 
unleſs we would here tranflate , an atorement ; 
an appellation given to Chriſt, becauſe he is the ſacri- 
fice to be offered for fin : which, coming in the room 
of the guilty, to bear their puniſhment, not only 
merits their treedom from punithment, but reconciles 
God, who before was offended, ſatisfaction being made 
to vindictive juſtice by this vicarious punithment. 
But to what purpoſe was all this? To declare the righ- 
teoufneſs of Cod, Us Ti Topeaw, for the remiſſion of ſens that 
are paſt, through the forbearance of God. God had paſted 
by, and not puniſhed the fins of believers in former 
times, and, notwithilanding theſe, he called the faith- 
tul to enter upon the heavenly inheritance. But it was 
neceſſary to ſhew, that this was done without any in- 
* Rom, iii. 23. + If Ali. j. 1 Lev. xvi. 15. 
Uu 2 | 
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jury to the juſtice of God. Now, it is evident, that 
no ſatisfaction was made to divine juſtice, either by 
the repentance of believers, or the typical pomp of ſa- 
crifices, or by the blood ſprinkled on the golden mer- 
cy- ſeat. It remained therefore, that the righteouſneſs 
of God ſhould be maniicſted in the propitiation and 
blood of Chriſt; by which was plainly ſhewn, that 


God, agreeably to his juſtice, ſuffers not the fins of |; 


any to go unpun:ihed. But if God, without injury 
to his juſtice, without any difficulty, and without a 
ſatistaction, can pardon fins; this whole buſineſs ap- 
pezrs to have been an empty ſhew, and by no means 
worthy of God, without any neceſlity, to appear 
with ſuch terrible majeſty in the molt cruel death of his 
moſt beloved Son. Which being fo horrid to think 
of, we conclude, from this diſcourſe of Paul, that it 
was not poſlible, but God muſt puniſh fin ; unleſs he 


intended to tet forth Chriſt as a propitiation, and fo 


declare his righteouſneſs : becauſe not to puniih fin, 
without a propitiatory atonement, would be a diſap- 
probation of divine juſtice. For, when juſtice is not 
manifeſted, it is diſapproved of; eſpecially in this 
grand work of our falvation. For to God himſelt 
 tpeaks: My ſalvation is near to come, and my rig hteoiſſ- 
neſs to be revealed *. | 


XI. Some perhaps will ſay, that he righteouſneſs of 


By which is not God here means, as in other places, his 


i.ere undertiood Teractty and conſtancy in performing his 
2 3 of promiies; the apoitle only intending, 
pact that God therefore ſet forth his Son to 
be a propitiation, in order to fulfil his prophecies and 
promiſes, and thus ſhew himſelf juſt, that is, faithful. 
Hut it is quite otherwiſe : for the righteouineſs of God 
here denotes that rectitude, by which, according to 
his law, by infliting condign puniſhment, he diſ- 
covers the demerit of fin and his hatred to it, and 


Low unbecoming it is for him to have fellowſhip with 


the inner, at the expence of his own glory. And 
*. If. Ivi. i. | 


LY * tet n 0 
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that this is the meaning of this paſſage, is plain, be- 
cauſe the apoſtle's deſign is to explain, in what man- 
ner God, without any injury to his juſtice, had forborn 
ſinners, and paſſed by their ſins; and he moſt beautifully 
ſhews, that all regard was paid to the honour of di- 
vine juſtice in the propitiation, by Chriſt's blood made 
and revealed in due time. For it was in virtue of 
this, that the ſins of the believers in paſt times were 
torgiven. But the other explication removes the dif- 
ficulty juſt mentioned. The deſign of the whole is 
to ſhew, that God is juſt, when he juſtifies the ſin- 
ner for the merits of Chriſt. 

XII. It likewiſe is remarkable, that the apoſtle has 
expreſsly ſaid, and often repeated, ,. _.,_ 2 
he the legal ſacrifices could never = wes age — | 
aboliſh the guilt of fin *. But why moved, why not by 
might not a thing ſo eaſy to be re- legal lacrinces ? 
moved without atonement, be expiated by the death 
of legal ſacriſices? And it is to be carefully obterved, 
that when the apoſtle denies this, he attends to the 
nature of the thing ; which it is faid they could not 
do, becauſe it ſeemed otherwiſe to God; but be- 
cauſe ſin is of fuch a nature, that no blood of bulls 
or of goats can waſh out its ſtain ; which the light of 
nature itſelf will readily yicld to, as a thing certain. 
And indeed the church of the Cld Teftainent profeſſ- 
ed, that their fins could not be expiatcd by any blood 
of calves or rams, not though multiplied to thoutands ; 
by any libations of oil, though ten thouſand rivers 
thereot were poured out; nay, not by the death of 
their firſt· born f. - 

XVII. And we muſt not omit the apoſtle's inference, 
whereby, from the inability of legal, . . 
e to make Seis he — —_—— — 
cludes the ncceſſity ot the alone ſacri- mee atonement, 
tice of Chrilt. For after he had ſaid, tie "m— _ 
It is not F6/j.ble, that the bleed of bulls a Pecetaty ot. 
and of fs, ſtculd take away 4. he A 

e Heb. 3. ,n. + Micah vi. 6. 7. 
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immediately ſubjoins, Wherefore when he cometh into the 
world, he ſaith, &c. adding, He taketh away the firſt ; 
namely, the offering of beaits ; that he may eſtabliſh the 
ſecond ; namely, the offcring of the body of Chriſt. 
But that inference wouid not hold, if there could be 
ſome third way by which ſins may be expiated, or if 
no ſatisfaction was neceſſary. But now the apoſtle 


argues, by ſuppofing it a thing granted by the Jews, 


that fins cannot be forgiven without a proper atone- 
ment ; but as this could not be effected by the legal 
victims, it certainly follows, that it is to be fought tor 
in the offering of Chriit, without which, the ſtain of 
fin remains for ever indelible. The juſtneſs of this 
inference of the apoſtle ariſes from the nature of God, 
and of the thing itſelf : for if we are to infer the ne- 
ceſſity of the offering of Chriſt from the free and ar- 
bitrary good pleaſure of the divine will, the apoſtle 


would in vain have connected theſe confequences. 


Ihe good pleaſure of God only was to be inſiſted 
upon. 

XIV. In like manner, the ſame apoſtle argues, Rom. 
And. from the 1+ 19+ 20. 21. &c. where helays it down as 


inability of the à fundamental truth, that the whole 


law, infers the world is ſubject to condemnation before 
receſity of ju- God, whence he infers, that none can be 
cation by juſtified by the works of the law; and 

3 from that concludes, that we can be juſti- 
fied no other way, but by the blood of Chriſt; which 
is, doubtleſs, a very trifling way of arguing, if God, 
by his mercy alone, by his bare nod, can take away 
ſin, and adjudge the ſinner to life. For the Jews would 
very readily anſwer, that there is another far more 
compendious way of juſtification in the infinite mercy 
of God, and in the moſt free act of his power, without 
expoſing the Meſſiah to reproach. And, to mention 
it once more, we are not to have recourſe to the moſt 
tree diſpoſition of the divine will, as if that was the 
alone cauſe of this neceſſity. For if the apoſtle makes 
any fuch ſuppoſition, there is 2n end of all further 
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reaſoning. He would have gained bis point, juſt by 
mentioning that diſpoſition. And if he does not ſup- 
poſe this, ew argument is of no force. Which is far 
from being the caſe. 

XV. Nor is it proper to omit here that expreſſion 
of the apoſtle, by which he cuts off thoſe 44 cuts of 
who have finned againſt the Holy Ghoſt, ll hopes of 
from all hope of falvation, by this argu- ſalvation for 
ment ; becauſe, having rejected Chriſt's ex- whom no fa- 
piation, there remaineth no more ſacrifice for crifce re- 
ſin K. Where he would intimate, that there 
was no hope of pardon left, there he aſſerted, that there 
remained no more facrifice; laying it down as an un- 
doubted truth, that the offering of a facrifice neceſ- 
farily goes before pardon. If this was not the caſe, 
why might not man, who wanted a facrifice, hope 


for pardon, without any ſatisfaction, from the infi- 


nite mercy of God ? 
XVI. To the fame purpoſe is, what the apoſtle ſays i, 


It is impoſſible to renew theſe again unto repent- Heb. vi. 6. 


ance, who ro to themſelves the Son of God explained. 

afreſh, and put him to an open ſhame. Which laſt words 
are varioully explained by divines. But doubtleſs 
they are intended to give a reaſon, why thoſe who 


have made the crucifixion of Chriſt of no uſe to 


themſelves, are excluded from all hopes of falvation : 

becauſe. without that, it is impoſſible to obtain ſalva- 
tion. The very learned Moſes Amyrald } thus ex- 
pounds it ; namely, becauſe thofe apoſtates have no 
further intereſt in the ſacrifice already offered, becauſe 
they have rejected it; and therefore, if they would 
be ſaved, they muſt look out for another. And de- 
cauſe none could offer a true expiatory ſacrifice except 


_ Chriſt alone; if they will be ſaved, it is neceſſary they 


give up Chriſt to be crucified afreth, and again expo- 
led to open ſhame. But it is impious to deſign ſuch a 
thing, nor can it, on any account, be obtained of 


* Heb x. 26. + Heb. vi. 6 t In di utat. de peccato 1a 
Spiritum Sanctum, & 40. 
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God *. If this expoſition be admitted, it preſents us 
with a very ſtrong argument for our opinion: becauſe 


it ſuppoſes ſuch an abſolute neceſlity for the ſatisfac- 


tion of Chriſt, that if what he has already done, be of 
no avail, a new ſatisfaction muſt be made, before e. 
ver the {inner can have any hopes of mercy. 

X VII. Moreover, this ſentiment of ours tends to 
This opinion d ſ- 
- 2 perfections of God. It ſets off his Ho- 
of the divine per ſineſi, by reaſon of which, he can, in 
fectioas. no reſpect, become like a ſinner, or, 
wthout due ſatisfaction, allow him to have communion 


with himſelf, and the inhabitation of his Spirit. It 


exalts the juſtice of God, which is implacably inclined 
to puniſh ſin. It preſerves inviolable the infinite ma- 
jeſty of God, which, being zealous for his honour, can 
ſuffer no contempt put upon it, as all fin does, to go 


unpuniſhed. It glorifics the unſearchable 252m of 


God, which found out a way, above tic reach of all 
created underitanding, by which juſtice and mercy 
might be happily reconciled, and the honour of them 
20th maintained pure. In a word, it magnifies the 
ineſtimable grace aud [re of our Lord, who, when 
there were no other means of our ſalvation, ſpared 
not his own Son, but gave him up for us all. And who 
will not with both hands embrace an opinion, that diſ- 
plays in ſuch an eminent manner the glory of God? 
XVIII. Nor is it lets ſubſervient to the promotion 
And ſerves to pro- of piety. It teaches us to tremble be- 
mote pie ty. fore the majeſty of the moſt high God, 
who, from his being God, cannot clear the guilty. 
It heightens the horror of ſin, which it becomes us to 


believe 1s of fo atrocious a nature, that nothing ſhort 


of the blood of à moſt holy and truly. divine tacrifice 
could walh it away. It ſets before us the moſt un- 
ipotted holineſs of God for our pattern, that, like him, 
we may entertain a mortal hatred to fin, and keep 


Rom. vi. 9. 10. 


diſplay the glory of the moſt excellent 


. * 12 _ 
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eurſelves pure from all manner of fellowſhip with it. 
In a word, it inflames our hearts, with the moſt de- 
ſerved returns of love, willingly to devote ourſelves 
to his ſervice, who, out of pure grace, delivered up 
his Son for us unto death, without which we ſhould 
have remained miſerable through eternity. And thus 
our opinion contains that true doctrine, which 1s ac- 
cording to godlineſs. | 

XIX. And it does not derogate in the leaſt from 
any of the divine perfections: not Derogates nothing from 
from his abſolute power ; becauſe, any of the divine per- 
without doubt, God cannot deny fections. 
himſelf and his own perfections ; nor, by his actions, 
teſtify fin not to be contrary to his nature; nor ever 
behave, as if he took pleaſure in it, by granting com- 
munion of himſelf to the ſinner. Not from his moſt- 
free will; as God neither wills, nor can will any thing, 
but what tends to his glory, which requires his ap- 
pearing as unlike the ſinner as poſſible. Seneca ſpoke 
well *. God is not hereby leſs free, or leſs power- 
„ful: rox HE Is His OWN NECESSITY.” Nor dees it 
derogate from the liberty of thoſe actions of God, 
which are called ad extra, or without him. For tho' 
he is, by no neceſſity of his nature, conſtrained to 
external operations, conſidered in the groſs; yet, ſup- 
poſing the exiſtence of one operation without him, 
many others neceſſarily follow. For inſtance, God 
was at liberty to create a world out of nothing: but 
ſuppoſing a creation, and by it the exiſtence of a 
world, it became neceſſary, that he ſhould govern the 
ſame, in a way agreeable to his juſtice, halincſs, wiſ- 
dom, and goodneſs. In like manner, here God was at 
liberty to permit fin ; but then having permitted it, 


his eſſential juſtice requires it to be punithed. He was 

alſo at liberty to ſave ſome ſinners; yet, having de- 

clared his will with reſpect to this, there was a neceſ- 

ſity for a ſuitable ſatisfaction to intervene : and all this 

proceeds from the immutability of the divine pertec- 

| » ® Quzft. nat. lib, 1. » 
Vol. I. 12 
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tions, which he cannot, in any of his actions, diſa- 
vow. As little does this derogate from the wiſe coun- 
fe! of God, in ordering the puniſhment of it, as to the 
time, the degree, and the perſons. For though we 
don't think, that God inflicts puniſhment from his na- 
ture, in ſuch a manner as fire durns, (though, even in 
this reſpect, he compares himſelf to fire ); yet his na- 
ture is a ſtrong reaſon, why he orders and inflicts pu- 

niſhment in a moſt wife manner. Now, the nature of 
God requires, that his juſtice be fo diſplayed, as to 
admit a manifeſtation of his » becauſe of its 
riches. Nor does it derogate from the infinite good- 


neſs of God, as if by that he could grant repentance 


to the ſinner, and ſo receive him into favcur, without 


a ſatisfaction. For the beſtowing of the Spirit of re- 


generation, is an effect of the higheſt love. But that 
God ſhould ſo much love a ſinner, continuing ſtill im- 
penitent, without the conſideration of a ſatisfaction, 
is 2 conduct inconſiſtent with his other perfections, as 
we have already ſo frequently ſhewn. God cannot 
but take his Spirit from him, who maketh a mock of 
him. It is not becoming to grant repentance by 


means of the ſame Spirit, without the intervention of 


the ſacriſice of the Prieſt, whereby fin may be expiated. 

XX. Seeing therefore both the nature and actions 
The conclu- of God, and the reafonings of the ſacred 
ſion from it. writers, teach us the neceſſity of a ſatis- 
faction; ſince by that doctrine the eminent perfections 


of God are placed in the moſt ſhining light: ſeeing 


the right obſervance thereof tends — much to pro- 
mote piety; and as thereby there is no derogation made 
from any of the divine perfections; we conclude, it 
is the ſatelt courſe ſoberly to embrace 1t. 

XXI. Yet we mult obſerve, when we ſpeak in ge- 
Its due li- neral of the neceſſity of a ſatisfaction, that 
mi ation. is, Of ſuch a puniſhment of fin, wherein the 
righteous and holy God may be juſtified and ſanctiſi- 


ed, that we ict no bounds to the time, the degree, 


If. xxvii. 4. and Deut. iv. 24. 
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or the ſpecial manner of the puniſhment. The hiſtory 
of the life and death of Chriſt makes it very evident, 
that manifold diſpenſations, and mitigations, at leaſt a 
compenſation by an equivalent, took place here, and 
conſequently could juſtly take place. And who can 
aſſert, or, if he ſhould preſume to ſay fo, can plainly 
prove, that it was impoſlible that Chriſt ſhould under- 
take and ſubmit to ſufferings, fewer in number, ſhort- 
er in duration, leſs intenſe in quantity, as to the parts 
of the body, and faculties of the ſoul, the moments 
and periods of his life ſpent here upon earth, and fo 
make fatisfaction ? And here let that ſaying of Paul 
be ever 2 rule to us, Not to think more highly than we 
ought to think, but to think ſoberly &. 


CHAT In 
Of the P erſans for whom Chrif# er gaged 2 ud 


ſatisfied. 

wW E ſhould have no certainty of Chriſt fit ged on- 

all thoſe things, which it is ly for thute Who 
proper for us to know, for the glory re ſaved. 
of the Lord Chriſt, and our own conſolation, con- 
cerning his ſuretiſhip and ſatisfaction, did it not alto 
appear, for whom he ſatisfied, according to his en- 
gagement. The ſolution of this queſtion is indeed of 


very great moment ; but it does not appear very dif- 


ficult, if we only carefully attend to the nature of 
Chriſt's ſuretiſhip and ſatisfaction, which we have al- 
ready explained, proved, and defended from the fcrip- 
tures. For ſince Chriſt did, by his engagement, un- 
dertake to cancel all the debt of thoſe perſons, fer 
whom he engaged, as if it was his own, by ſuffering 
what was meet, and to fulfil all righteouſneſs in their 
room; and fince he has moſt fully performed this by 
his fatisfzion, as much as if theſe ſinners themſelves 
Rom. xii. 3. = 
X x 2 
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had endured all the puniſhment due to their fins, and 
had accompliſhed all righteoufncſs : the conſequence 
is, that he has engaged and ſatisfied for all thoſe, and 
thoſe only, who are actually ſaved from their ſins. 
Reaſon clearly teaches this. For Chriſt neither enga- 
ged, nor fatisfied, but for thoſe whoſe perſon he ſuſ- 
tained. Which Arminius himſelf “ frankly owns. 
Moreover, that any of thoſe, whoſe perſon Chriſt 
ſuſtained, and for whom he fatisfied as their Surety, 
ſhould be obliged to ſatisfy for the fame debt, by e- 
ternal death, is moſt inconfiſtent with the faithfulneſs 
and juſtice of God. Nor does it, on any account, 
appear poſſible, that any one ſhould in earneſt plead, 
that Chriſt died for all and every one in particular, 
till he has firſt weakened the force of that expreſſion, 
to die for any one, by which, we lately made appear a- 
gainſt the Socimians, is denoted a ſubſtitution in the 
place of another. But it is worth while diſtinctly to 
fet forth the true opinion, contained in ſome poſi- 
tions. 
II. We therefore conclude, 1. That the obedience 
Chri?'s obedience ſufh- and ſufferings of Chriſt, con- 
cient for ſaving all man- ſidered in themſelves, are, on 
kind, had God ſo pleaſed. account of the infinite dignity 
of the perſon, of that value, as to have been ſufficient 
for redeeming not only all and every man in particular, 
but many myriads beſides, if it had fo pleaſed God 
and Chriſt, to have undertaken and fatished for them. 
III. 2. That Chriſt as man, _ to the law of 
et love, did, in a holy manner, love 
r n wiſhed G f a 
1 4 all men as his neighbours, heartily 
for whom as Media- wiſhed them well, ſeriouſly lament- 
tor he did not eagage. ed the ruin of thoſe that periſhed, 
wham yet, as God, he knew were reprobates, and 
tor whom, as Mediator, he had not engaged. Yet 
ſo that he ſubmitted this human affection, command- 
ed by the law, which is common to Chriſt, and to 
us, to the divine appointment, and reſtricted it to the 
* Adve:ſas Perkinſum, p. 72. 
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purpoſe of the decreeing will of God; in this manner 
proving the holineſs of his will, in the glorifying of 
the divine counſel, and in a due ſubjection thereto. 
This appears from the tears, which Chriſt, as man, 


ſhed over the calamities that were coming upon that a- 


bandoned city, which had partly ſlain, and partly 
loaded with contempt and ignominy the prophets ; 


| nay, had been the only butchery in the whole world 


for them; and was at length, by a moſt horrid parri- 
cide, to devote itfelf, with its unhappy poſterity, to 
the lafting curſe of God “. : | 

IV. 3. The ſuretiſhip and ſatisfaction of Chriſt, have 
alſo been an occaſion of much Chris fuisf.cion an oc- 
good even to the reprobate. For caſion of much good alſo 
it is owing to the death of Chriſt, o the reprobate. 


that the goſpel is preached to every creature, that groſs 


idolatry 1s aboliſhed in many parts of the wor'd, that 
helliſh impiety is much reſtrained by the ditcipline of 


the word of God, that they obtain at times many and 


excellent, though not ſaving, gifts of the Holy Spi- 


rit, that they have eſcaped the pollutions of the world 


through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jeſus 
Chriſt f. And who can in ſhort enumerate all thoſe 

things, which they enjoy, not by accident only, be- 
ide the intention of God and of Chritt, but by the 
determinate purpoſe of God ? Not indeed with a de- 
ſign and purpoſe of ſaving them according to the te- 


ſtament; but from a view to thew his long-fuffering 


towards the veſſcls of wrath, that is, thote who are 
to perth, who dwell among thoſe who are to be ſaved. 
For, with retpect to the intention of God, nothing 
falls out by accident. Every thing happens accor- 
ding to his deter minate count el. 

V. 4. That the obedience and ſufferings of Chriſt 


re of tuch wor U ich- 
are of iuch worth, that all men with G 


out exception, who come to him, may al men without ex- 

hi; pertect ſalvation in him: and it ception, coming to 

was tie will of God, that this truth bin,, may hid ſal- 

ould, without diſtinction, be propoſed * hin. 
Luke . 41. f 2 Pet. ü. 20, 
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both to them that are to be ſaved, and to them that 


are to periſh ; with a charge not to neglect fo great 
ſalvation, but to repair to Chriſt with true contrition 
of foul; and with a moſt ſincere declaration, that all 
who come to him, ſhall find ſalvation in him &. 

VL 5. That, however, Chriſt, according to the 
But by the will of the Fa- Will of God the Father, and his 
ther, ſatisfaftion was made OWN purpoſe, did neither en gage 
only for the elet. nor ſatisfy, and conſequently in 
no manner die, but only for all thoſe, and thoſe a- 
lone, whom the Father gave him, and who are actual- 
ly faved. This is that truth, which is controverted, 
and which we are now to confirm, in a conciſe, but 
ſolid manner, from the ſacred writings. 

VII. The ſcripture declares, that Chriſt ſatisfied for 
proved from the whole body of the elect, when it teſti- 
2 Cor. v. 15. fies, that he he died for all, and that all 
| things were reconciled by him, as 2 Cor. v. 15. Heb. 

ji. 9. Col. i. 20. And as this is not to be underſtood 
of all and every man in particular, it muſt be meant 
of all and every one of the elect. Now, that it can- 
not be underſtood of all and every individual, I prove 
from the paſſages quoted, in the following manner. 
Thoſe all for whom Chriſt is faid to have died +, are 
_ thoſe who are alſo dead, namely, as to the old man, 
whom, in virtue of the crucifixion of Chriſt, they 
have crucified 1, and who live not to themſelves, but to 
Chriſt, and to Chriſt, indeed, «cho roſe again for them, 
But theſe things ace fuch that they cannot be applied 
to any but the elect. None but they are dead to them- 
felves, the world, and to ſin: none elſe live to Chriſt. 
In a word, according to the very hypothelis of the 
Remonſtrants, the efficacy of Chriſt's reſurrection is 
reſtrained to believers alone. In like manner, thoſe 
From Heb. all for wwhom Chriſt is ſaid, by the grace of 
ji. 9. _ God, to have taſted death ||, are ſons brought, 
or to be brought, wnto glory, who have Chriſt for the 
Captain of their ſalvation ; who are ſanctifed; whom 

* John vi. 40. f 2 Cor. v. 15. 1 Row. vi. 6. || Heb. ü. 9. 
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he calls his brethren, which Gad gave bim. Theſe 


things again are ſuch, that they can ſuit the elect on- 
ly, not the - In like manner, thoſe all things 
which are {ad to be reconciled to God, by the peace made 
through the blood of Chriſt f, can extend no farther than 
to the elect. The thing is ſelf-evident. For reconci- 

hation and peace- making with God are pecuhar tv e- 


lect believers J. On the contrary, the reprobate are 


al enemies to God, on whom the wrath of God 
abideth ||. By thoſe things which are on earth, are 
_ underſtood believers, ſtill reſiding in the world; as 
by thoſe things which are in beaven, are meant, not an- 
gels, but men in the ſtate of bliſs, who enjoy, in the 
tulleſt manner, the fruits of Chriſt's atonement and 
reconciliation. | | 
VIII. Let us add that remarkable paſſage, God will 
have all men to be ſaved, and to come unto From 1 Tim. 
the \ acknowledgment} knowledge of the truth; ĩi. 4. 6. 
Chriſt gave himſelf a ranſom \ price of redemption | for all |. 
Where, by all, we ought not to underſtand all and e- 
very one 1n particular, but the elect of whatever na- 
tion and condition, I make evidently to appear in this 
manner. 1. They for whom Chriſt gave himſelf a 
ranſom, are actually reſcued from the dominion of Sa- 
tan, are brought to liberty, and can never be thruſt in- 
to an eternal priſon, in order to ſatisfy again for thoſe 
debts, which Chriſt paid to the utmoſt farthing. This 
we muſt certainly maintain, unleſs we would have 
Chriſt's payment go for nothing. But all and every 
one in particular are not ſet free from the dominion of 


Satan. Many are, and do ſtill remain, children of dij- 


obedience, in whom that impure ſpirit worketh ++ ; and 
who are for ever held captive at his will, in the ſnare of 
the devil ; and theſe ſhall be forced to fatisfy for their 
own guilt. Chriſt therefore did not give himſelf a 


ranſom for them. 2. Paul ſpeaks of all thoſe, whoſe 


Mediator Chrift is. Now, he is Mediator, both by the 


Ver. 19.11.13. + Col. i. 20. 1 Rom. v. 1. || John bi. 36, 
+ 1 Tim. ii. 4. 6. ++ Eph. il. 2. 
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offering of his body and blood, and by his powerful in- 
terceſſan. Which latter part of his mediation can, on 
no account, be excluded here, when the apoſtle is 
treating concerning our prayers, of which we have a 
molt perfect pattern in the prayers of Chriſt. Beſides, 
as the Remonſtrants acknowledge, Chriſt's interceſſion 
is not for all and every man in particular. Therefore 
Chriſt is not the perfect Mediator of all and every in- 
dividual. 3. What is here ſpoken, 1s concerning all 
thoſe whom God will have to be ſaved, and come to the 
[acknowledgment | knowledge of the truth. But this is not 
his will concerning every man in particular, becauſe 
he will have unbelievers condemned *. And the ac- 
knowledgment of the truth, or faith, is not the privi- 
lege of all +, but of the ele j. Nor is it the will of 
God it ſhould. He hardeneth whom he will ||. Beſides, 
it is unworthy of the divine majeſty, to imagine, that 
there is an incomplete, unreſolved, and ineffectual vo- 
lition in God |. And it is mere trifling and mean, to 
underſtand here a bare till of precept, enjoining all to 
work out their own ſalvation with fear and trembling, 
and, with all diligence, to ſeek the knowledge of the 
truth ; or a will of good pleaſure, approving what is 
according to the precept ; nor do they with whom we 
Row argue, take it in that light. 4. The perſons here 
meant are all thoſe for whom we are to pray. But 
we are not to pray for all and everyone in particular: 
not certainly for thoſe who are already damned; not 
for the ſalvation of all who are now alive, collectively 
taken; becauſe we cannot do it in faith; and we are 
ſure, that many of them will be damned: nor, in fine, 
fer thoſe who have ſinne the fin unto death) ++. 6. and 
laſtly, it is acknowledged, that theſe words are made 
uſe of by the apoſtle, as a motive for the prayers which 
he requires, and which he would ſhew ſhall not be in 
vain. But if the words of the apoſtle only ſigniſied, 
that Chriſt has, by his ſatisfaction, obtained no more 
John fi. 36. + 2 Theil. iii. 2. t Tit.t. 1. || Rom. ix. 18. 
1 Pal. cxv. 3. + joha v. 16, 
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than a poſſibility for God to be reconciled to all and e- 
very one in particular, though, by the nature of that 
impetration, it is poſſible none may be actually ſaved, 
they would expreſs no conſequence; becauſe, if that 
death has only procured a poflibility of falvation, and 
if our deſires after that ſalvation might be ineffectual, 
we could neither be ſure of their being heard, nor have 
that hope of audience, which maketh not aſhamed. It 
remains then, that we conclude, that Chriſt gave him- 
ſelf a ranſom of redemption for all the elect, of what- 
ever nature and condition, and that it is the will of 
God, they all ſhould be faved; conſequently, thar it 


is our duty to be ſubſervient, by our prayers, to this 


counſel of God; and as we know not how to diſtin- 
guiſh the elect from the reprobate, to pray indiſcrimi- 
nately for all, referring it to God, to diſtinguith thoſe 
that are his; eſpecially, becauſe we are certain, we 
ſhall not pray in vain he thoſe whom God wills to be 
faved, and for whom Chriſt gave himſelf. 
IX. The ſcripture inculcates the ſame truth, when 
it ſays, that Chriſt gave his fleſh for From thoſe paſſages 
the life of the world * ; that he is the where he is ſaid to 
propitiation for our ſins, and not for _ un ou lelf 
ours only, but alſo for the fins tbe Wore 
whole world t; that God was in Chriſt reconciling the 
world to himfelf ; that Chriſt is the Lamb of Gad, that 
taketh away the fins of the world ||. And other paſſages 
to the like purpoſe. Where by the 37 Khich werd, the 
term world, cannot, nay, ought not, collective body of the 
properly to be underſtood the whole elec is ſometimes de- 
of mankind, but the elect. Which 2 
we prove by the following arguments. | 
V. It * Fg that, ** holy writings, things are 

ſometimes ſaid of the world, which do not a- Chrig 
gree but to the elect and to believers. Thus prays fr 
Chriſt prays, that the world may believe, that he world. 
tha haſt ſent me} ; and ++, that tht world may know, that 

John vi. 51. f 1 John ii. 2. 7 2 Cor. v. 19. John i. 29. 
1 John xvii. 21, Ver. 23. | 
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thou haſt ſent me. But theſe things belong to that ſa- 
cerdotal interceſſion of Chriſt, © concerning which we 
« may, with the greateſt certainty, conclude, that it 
& will never be rejected,“ ſays Arminius “; and which, 
it is certain, 1s not made for the world of reprobates, 
Chriſt having expreſsly declared that f; and they with 
whom we argue, do not refuſe it. It is therefore ne- 
ceſſary, that by the world we here underſtand the world 
of the elect, who believe on Chriſt, and know him by 
faith, by virtue of the interceſſion of Chriſt, and by 
means of the miniſtry, together with the holy and glo- 
rious example of believers. : 
XI. Moreover, many texts, which ſpeak of falva- 
tion, not only as impetrated, but as applied, aſcribe it 
to the world. Thus Chriſt declares, For God ſent not 
his Son into the world to condemn the world, but that the 
orld through him might be ſaved}. But the intention of 
God in ſending his Son is not to ſave all, but that h- 
ſoever believeth in him, ſhould not periſh, but have eternal 
lie, as Chriſt explains himſelf in the foregoing verſes. 
In like manner, The br:ad of God is he which cometh 
down from heaven, and giveth life unto the world ||. But 
Chriſt gives life only to the elect, to the ſheep, and not 
to the goats 4. Thus Chriſt, in proſecuting his diſ- 
courſe above quoted, John vi. reſtrains the term world 
to thoſe whom the Father gave him, who ſee the Son, 
and believe on him, ver. 39. 40. 

XII. Theſe expreſſions likewiſe, the Father of thoſe 
Abraham, in the ſame. ſenſe, that believe, and the heir of 
called the father of the faith - he <vorld, denote the ſame 
ful, and heir of the world. thing, in the promiſe made to 
Abraham —. Abraham is the father of thoſe that be- 
lieve. 1. As a pattern of faith. 2. As a pattern of the 
bleſſing, or of juſtification by faith. 3. On account of 
Chriſt, who deſcended from him, and by whoſe Spi- 
rit the elect are born again. Whence Chriſt, along with 
his myſtical body, is called the ſeed of Abraham +. He 

ln oratione de ſacerdotis Chriſti, + Ver. 9g. f John ii. 17 
| John vi. 33. 4 John x. 27. 28. Rom. iv. 11. 12. 13. Gal. 
Ui. 106. | | 
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is the heir of the world, that is, of all the families of the 
earth, who are bleſſed in him, as in the pattern of 
faith and of the bleſſing by it, and in his ſeed Chriſt, 
as the fountain of every blefling. For this is that 
world which Chrift receives for an inheritance ; as al- 
ſo, Abraham, and conſequently every believer, who 
are his ſeed, in Chriſt ; that is, who becomes Chrilt's 
own poſſeſſion, and with whom Abraham and ev 
believer have communion, exulting in the good things 
which are beſtowed upon them *. For that ſtrict u- 
nion and ſincere love which ſubſiſt between them, are 
the reaſon, that every one rejoices in, and glorikics 
God, on account of the benefits beſtowed on his neigh- 
bour, as if beſtowed: on himſelf. And thus we have 
made it appear, that the term world ſometimes in 
| ſcripture denotes the collective body of believers, or of 
| the ele. 5 | 
XIII. We add, that the Holy Ghoſt ſpeaks in this 
manner, with great propriety, and The whole body of the 
for ſeveral ſubſtantial reafons. For, ele& called the world, 
1. The term world, generally in the 1. on account of their 
common way of ſpeaking, denotes 
any large body or multitude of men whatever. Thus 
the Phariſees ſaid —_ themſelves, Percerve ye how ye 
8 nothing f behold, the world is gone after him f. 
e have a like phraſeology in Horajot. c. 3. in Gema- 
ra; When Rabbi Simeon, the ſon of Gamaliel, en- 
« tered,” (namely, into the ſynagogue), the whole 
« world roſe up before him ;”* that is, all who were 1 
preſent in the ſynagogue. What then ſhould hinder 1 
a very large and almoit infinite multitude of the choſen 
people from among all nations, that great multitude 
which no man can number , from being elegantly de- 
ſigned by the appellation world? 2. Elect , pe be. 
believers, conlidered in themſelves, and fore vocation, 
before effectual calling, are a part of the they were a pirt 
world lying in wickedneſs ||. In time paſt . e 
they walked in treſpaſſes and fins, accerding 
1 1 Cor. lil, 21. 22. A 19. t Rev. vii. 9. 1 John v. 19. 
- © 4 | 
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fo the courſe o of this world *. And fo far they belong to 
that world, which is become — before God 4. But 
this tends to illuſtrate the gl ory of the love of God 
and Chriſt, and to the humiliation of believers ; that, 
white they were a part of the wicked world, Chriſt was 
given to be their Redeemer. 3. Elect delievers, after ef- 
3. But afrer voca- fectual calling, and conſidered as beauti- 
| tion the better ** fied with divine grace, are though the 
of the word. leſs, yet the be/? part of the world, The 
ſaints and the 2 that are in the earth I. The bo- 
ly feed, which 7s the '{abſtance [ſupport] of the earth ||. 
And as the Jews are wont to ſpeak, the juſt are the 
5+ pillars of the world.” But what is more uſual, 
what more ſuitable, than that the whole ſhould, by a 
ſynecdoche, ſignify the better, as ſometimes the great- 
er part? It is therefore not without its emphaſis, and 
yields uſeful inſtructions, when we hear the collective 
body of the elect deſigned by the name of the world. 
XIV. Now let us 5 apply theſe og to the paſſages 
John vi. 51. We have already quoted J 85. Chriſt indeed 
explained. ſays, when ſpeaking of impetration, John vi. 
51. that he will ard his fleſh jor the life of the world ; 
but, in the ſame chapter, ver. 33. when ſpeaking of 
the "application, he ſays, that he giveth life to the world : 
and ſo he explains, what, in the ſubject of redemp- 
tion, he would have us to underſtand hy the world. 
But it is a capital truth, that the application of redemp- 
tion extends no further than to believers and the elect. 
XV. When John writes, that Chrift is the propitiation 
not only for our ſins, but alſo for the ſins of the whole world | ; 
he thews us by theſe words, who they arc that can 
take comfort to themſelves from the interceſſion of 
Chriſt, and the remiſſion purchaſed by him. Now, e- 
lect believers alone can do this; he is their Advocate 
with the Father, and not that of the reprobate. To 
tem, and not to the reprobate, God hath ſet him forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood + . More- 


* Fph. ii. 1.2. + Row. iii. 19. 1 xvi. . II. vi. 13. 
4 1 John ii. 2. + Rom. iii. 25. 1 
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over, this conſolation not only to the elect 
from among the Jewiſh nation, ſuch as John was, but 
alſo to the elect from among the Gentiles, whom Paul 
expreſsly points out by the name of the world *. By 
a phraſeology very uſual among the Hebrew doctors, 
who call the Gentiles DIMy N, the nations of the 
world. Nor does this faving truth yield comfort to 
thoſe believers only, who lived at that time, and to 
whom, as to his little children, John was writing ; 
but alſo to thoſe who lived in the antediluvian world, 


and under the Mofaical pedagogy, whoſe ſins were no 


otherwiſe expiated, than by the blood of Chriſt ; and 
in fine, to thoſe believers, who, from John's days, 
were to be brought to Chriſt out of all nations whatever, 
to the end of the world ; which very great multitude is 
deſervedly deſigned by the name of the cobole world. 
For it is very certain, that by the whole world is not 
denoted the collective body of all and every one of 
mankind : for John expreſsly diſcriminates himſelf, and 
thoſe to whom he is writing, from the whole world, 
whom yet he could not ſeclude from being a part of 
the collective body of mankind. 

XVI. When Paul ſays +, that Gad was in Chriſt re- 
conciling the world to himſelf, he immediately ſubjoins, 
that this was, by not zmputing their treſpaſſes unte them: 
to teach us, that reconciliation and non-umputation are 
of equal extent, But the latter is the privilege of the 
elect and of believers alone, and of thoſe in whoſe 
heart there is no guile. For David declares thoſe blefſ- 
ed, to whom God imputeth not iniquity 1. Therefore, 
by the world, the world of the elect is ſignified. 0 

XVII. Chriſt is called the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the fins of the world l. But, like that goat, on 
which the iniquity of the children of Iſrael was laid, 


he taketh them away, by taking them upon himſelf, 


by fatisfying for them, as if they were his own, and 
by taking them away trom his people, as to their guilt, 


* Rom. xi. 12.15, f 2 Cor. v. ig. 1 Pal. xxxii. 1. 2. ard 
Rom iv. 6.8. || John i. 29. | 
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by juſtification, and as to their dominion and ſtain, 
by ſanctiſication: compare 1 Pet. ii. 24. But as theſe 
things point to the impetration of falvation, ſv as at 
the ſame time to include its application, they cannot 
be extended beyond the world of the ele believers. 
Bleſſed is yom ww OR he whoſe tranſgreſſion is taken 
away [forgiven *.] | 

XVIII. And thus we have ſhewn, that though the 
A fine teſti- ſcripture, when ſpeaking of the world of 
mony of St the redeemed, really deſigns ſome collective 
Proſper. body, yet it is that of the elect only. Which 
Proſper elegantly expreſſed f: In the elect, even 
* thoſe foreknown, and diſcriminated from every ge- 
& nerality, or collective body, there is deemed to be 
ce acertain pecuhar kind of univerſality ; fo as that a 
« whole world ſeems to be delivered out of a whole 
« world, and all men to be redemed from among all 
cc men.“ ; 

XIX. Let us now m_ Ne ſhew, that Chriſt 
8 . made ſatisfaction for the elect only. To 

eres ef this purpoſe are thoſe paſſages of ſerip- 

Chriſt's death to ture, in which the death of Chriſt is re- 
certain perſons. ſtricted to his ſheep, bis church, his peo- 
ple, nay, and his peculiar people I. From which we 
thus argue : What the ſcripture reſtricts to ſome cer- 
tain kind of men, to the manifeſt excluſion of the reſt, 
ought not to be extended abſolutely to all men. But 
the ſcripture, in the paſſages quoted, limits the death 
of Chriſt to a certain kind of men, fo as manifeſtly to 
exclude the reſt. Therefore, &c. The truth of the 
major is evident from the terms: that of the minor, 
from the paſſages quoted. In order to illuſtrate this, 
we are to ſhew theſe two things: 1. That the ſubject- 
matter is the impetration of ſalvation, which is the act 
of Chriſt ; and not the fruition alone, which is our act. 
2. That the death of Chriſt is fo reſtricted to thoſe, who 
are there deſcribed, as to exclude the reſt of mankind. 

* Pal. xxxii. 1. 4 De vacat. Gent. lib. i. e. 3. or in another edi» 
tion, c 9. 1 Join x. 15. Acts xx. 28. Eph, v. 25. Tit. ü. 14. 
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The Remonſtrants, not being able otherwiſe to reſiſt 
the force of this argument, deny both theſe. 

XX. As to the Fox MER, namely, that the impetration 
oalvation is here intended, I thus which is to be underſtood 

ve. I. The very terms which of the impetration,and not 

the Holy Spirit uſes in the paſſa- of the fruition alcne, of 
ges quoted, to lay down his life for — | 
Jome, to purchaſe ſome, to give himſelf for ſome, import 
ſatisfaction, impetration, and acquiſition. Nor does 
the ſcripture uſually ſpeak in any other ſtrain, when 
the ſubject is evidently concerning impetration. 2. 
In the paſſages quoted, we have a clear deſcription of 
what Chriſt has done, both without us and without 
our concurrence; whereas the real fruition, concern- 
ing which the Remonſtrants will have thoſe paſſages 
to be underitood, is our at. Theſe two differ much 
both in nature and time. In nature ; for the one re- 
ſembles a mean appointed for ſome end; the other an 
extrinſic end, or rather the uſe of that, for which 
that mean is appointed. In #:me ; for theſe propoſi- 
tions were completely verified the moment, in which 
Chriſt laid down his life: but the actual enjoyment is 
a thing accompliſhing ſucceſſively for a long tract of 
time in all the elect. 3. The Remonſtrants themſelves 
produce ſimilar phraſes from ſcripture, of dying for 
ſome, purchaſing ſome, &c. when they contend, that 
the impetration of the grace of God reaches to others 
beſides the elect ; with what colour, then, do they de- 
ny that impetration is here the ſubject-matter? 4. They 
ſhew, that they lay no ſtreſs on theſe paſſages, when 
they afterwards affirm, they cannot refer to behevers 
alone, and maintain that, by the church, we are not 
to underſtand the elect alone, or that Chriſt gave him - 
ſelf for them only. Therefore, I ſay, to purchaſe and 
give himſelf for a perſon, cannot here be underſtood 
of real enjoyment, which is peculiar to believers only. 
'5. and laſtly, By making this exception, the anſwer 
of the Remonſtrants comes only to a begging the que- 
ſtion: for we maintain, and are directly to prove it by 
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the ſtrongeſt arguments, that the application of ſaving 
grace is as extenſive as its impetration; and we own, 
the queſtion here is not concerning ſuch an impetration, 
as may have its plenary effect, though applied to no 
body. For ſuch an impetration we judge abſurd, un- 
theological, and highly unworthy of Chriſt. 
XXI. The s£conp, namely, which reſpects the ex- 
All are not Clufion of the reſt of mankind, when dif. 
Chriſt's ſheep. tint mention is made of the ſbeep, the 
church, a peculiar people, I ſhall make evident; firſt, 
by ſhewing, that by theſe appellations, Heep, church, 
peculiar people, cannot be underſtood all men in gene- 
ral; then that what is here aſſerted of the beep, 
church, peculiar people, flows from that extraordinary 
love of Chrift, which he has not for the reſt of man- 
kind. The jr/ has no great difficulty in it: for Chriſt 
expreſsly ſays to ſome, Te are not of my ſheep . And 
therefore he divides mankind into beep and goats ; of 
whom, the laſt are undoubtedly reprobate, the for- 
mer, certainly the elect, and heirs of eternal life 4. 
XXII. Our opponents themſelves will not affirm, 
| Nor do all be- that all belong to the church. They in- 
long to the deed ſay, that the viſible church is meant, 
church, in which there are others beſides the elec. 
Bat, 1. It ſufficiently anſwers our purpoſe, that all and 


every one in particular cannot be underſtood. 2. That 


what is ſaid of the viſible church, is ſometimes of ſuch 
3 nature, as can be underſtood only of the elect 
therein: as when the apoſtle, writing to the viſible 
church of the Epheſians, ſays, He hath choſen you in 
him: and in like manner, 1 Thefl. i. 4. And we ſhall 
preſently ſhew, that what is faid of the church in 
the places quoted, is of the ſame nature. 

XIIIII. In a word, that all cannot be numbered a- 
or to the peo - Mong the people of God, God himſelf de- 
ple of God. clares, while he cries to ſome, yy M Te 


are not my people, Lo-ammi ||. And they who diſſent 


from us, take a wrong courſe, when by people they 
® John x. 26. + Matth. xxv. 33. f Eph.i.4. || Hol. i. 9. 
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underſtand the Jews, among whom too were reprobates. 
Thus we learn from Paul, that, with reſpect to ſpiritual 
wileges, they are not all accounted Iſrael, who are of 
Ifrael, and therefore not to be reckoned the people, 
Rom. xi. I. 2. * 
XXIV. But it is not enough to have ſhewn, that 
the names , Church, people, do not ds 
ard EAT WIE of man- 2 N 
kind: for it is poſſible, that, on a par- feR of his extraor- 
ticular occaſion, ſomething might be dinary love for 
ſaid of ſome perſons, which certainly <= alone. 
agrees to them, but not to them only. The queſtion 
is not, whether Chriſt died for the elect, but whether 
for them only? Our adverſaries ſay, this cannot be 
concluded from thoſe paſſages, where the particle only 
is not added. We muſt therefore ſhew, that theſe 
things are ſo appropriated to the elect, as to exclude 
the reſt of mankind. I prove it thus: All the paſſages 
quoted tend to amplify the extraordinary love of Chriſt 
towards his fheep, for whom he laid down his life ; 
towards the church, which he purchaſed with his own 
blood; towards his people, for whom he gave himſelf. 
But if in this buſineſs the ſheep, the church, and peo- 
ple of Chriſt have nothing peculiarly diſtinguiſhing 
beyond all other men, what probable reaſon can be al- 
ſigned, why that infinite love of Chriſt, in laying 


down his life, ſhedding his blood, and giving him- 


ſelf, ſhould eſpecially be appropriated to them? 

XXV. To this reaſoning our adverſaries abſurdly 
oppoſe Paul's gloriation, who, while wri- Gal. ii. 20. ob- 
ting +, that Chriſt was given for him, jectæd amis. 
does not exclude others from a ſhare in the fame love. 
For, in that text, Paul does not ſpeak of any divine 
bre, whereby God peculiarly diſtinguiſhed him from 
J others, who had the like precious faith with himſelf; 
nor does he conſider himſelf as Paul, but as an elec? 
perſon, and à believer, propoſing himſelf there, as an 
* To this quotation of the author's may be ade d, Rem. in., C. 

| + Gal. 11. 29, 
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example, in the name of all believers: and we are fo 
far from being able to infer from this, that what Paul 
affirms of himſelf was pecuhar to him, that quite the 
reverſe ought to be concluded. This inſtance there- 
fore does not ſunt the caſe. 

XXVII. But let us conſider each paſſage apart. When 
For choſe theep only Chriſt publicly declares, that be 
Chritt lays down his lays down his life for his ſneep, he 
life, to whom be thence infers, that he muſ? bring them 
gives eternal life. % hear his voice, that there may be one 
{G14 and ene ſbepherd *. But it is certain, that theſe 
Jait aſſertions agree to elect believers only, and there- 
fore alſo the firit, from which the others are deduced. 
For it would not be a juſt inference, to ſay, I lay down 
my life for my ſheep, therefore I muſt bring them to 
hear my voice, &c. did he lay down his life for ſome, 
whom he never brings, &c. 

XXVII. When Paul faid, that Chriſt purchaſed his 
The church. pa cha. c with his own blocd 4, he more 
£4 by Chr. is atone diſtinctly explains, in his epiſtle to the 
12s ſpouſe, for whom, Epheſians 3 what he means by the 
eut oi coqqu pal love, church, which Chriſt loved and gave 
Br game SO himſelf for, namely, the ſpouſe of 
Chriit, whom alone he loves with a conjugal affection, 
aud ſanctiſies, and preſents glorious to himſelf. Now, 
that love of Chriſt, which was the motive of his g1- 
ving himſelf, and of the ſanctification and glorification 
of the church, which are the fruits of that donation, 
belongs to clect believers only; therefore alſo the very 
Ziving itſelf, which is the conſequence of that love, 
and the cauſe of the ſanctiſication of the church. 
Moreover, that this conjugal love of Chriſt, whereby 
ne purchaſed the church, as his ſpouſe, by his own 
blood, has the general aſſembly ot the elect alone for 
iis object, to wave other conſiderations, may be hence 
alſo inferred, becauſe Paul propoſes it here as a pat - 
tern of the conjugal love of the huſband for the wite. 


” ſckn x. 85. 10. 7. n. 2Þ. © + Chap. v. 25. 
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But this love ought doubtleſs to reach no farther than 
the wife. 

XXVIII. Laſtly, when Paul reminds his fon Titus, 
that Chriſt gave himſelf for us, that he might © 1 _ 
redleem us from all miquity, ad purify unto rifes ſuch 
himſelf a peculiar people, zealous of goed as he gue 
works &, he evidently _ what was the _— 
fruit of Chriſt's giving himſelf ; namely, re- © 
demption from iniquity, and the purification of a pe- 
culiar people, &c. And conſequently they who are 


not redeemed from iniquity, nor purified, nor made 


his peculiar people, &c. cannot glory in this, that 
Chriſt gave himſelf for them. 

XXIX. What the apoſtle writes in this chapter, ver. 
11. that the grace of God, that bringeth ſal- Tit. ii. 11. 
vation, hath appeared to all men, teaching us, explained. 
that denying ungadlineſs, &c. neither avails our adverſa- 
ries, nor is any wiſe detrimental to the truth we 


maintain. For, 1. The preaching of the goſpel, by 
which the ſaving grace of God is offered, and which 
is here intended by that expreſſion, had not reached 


all mankind without exception, nay nor every nation, 
in the days of Paul. 2. The preaching of the goſpel 
reaches the ears of a great many more than of thoſe, 
who are the objects of that love of Chriſt wich bring- 
eth faivation : for it is only an external! mean, by 
which the elect, out of every nation, are brocgut to 
the communion of Chriſt. And therefore the golpel 
is to be preached to every nation, that the clect d There- 
in may hear it. 3. We ſhould obſerve the apoitle's 
{cope, which is to encourage ſervants to the cxercile 


of umverſal piety, that, by their holy COnveriation, 


they may adarn the defrine of Chri/? in all things, The 
reaſon he gives for this is, becaule the ſaving grace of 
Chriſt has appeared, both to matters and tervants, 
teaching us, &c, As if he had aid, That all men, 
of whatever rank, profeſſing the gaſpel, ought to 
reckon it their duty to adorn its doctrine by tie pu- 


® Tie. B. . 
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rity of their manners: for as to the doctrine itſelf, it 
ſo plainly, fo expreſsly, and ſo efficaciouily inſtructs 


us in all goodneſs, as none but they who wilfully 


ſtop their ears, can be ignorant of. And therefore 
all the profeſſors of it, as well maſters as ſervants, 
ſhould take care, leſt they bring a ſcandal on this 
moſt perfect of all rules, by lives which have little or 
no conformity to it.” This is the full import of theſe 
words, ſo that any may fee, that they make nothing 
for the univerſal efficacy of Chriſt's death. 
XXX. If we ſearch the matter to the bottom, we 
> will moſt clearly diſcern, that it never 
_ OE. was Chriſt's intention, to fatisfy for all 
not fatisfy forall in in general. Certainly, he ſatisfied only 


general, either by for thoſe he engaged for. But he en- 


Riis own or the will 


of his Father. gaged to do the will of his Father *. 


But this is the will of his Father, not 


that every man ſhould be faved, but thoſe that were 


given him, that is, the elect out of every nation, Who 
are to receive the gift of faith. Thoſe the Father gave 
him for an inheritance by an irrevocable teſtament. 


For thus Jehovah ſpeaks f. It is a light thing, that 
thou ſhouldſt be my ſervant, to raiſe up the tribes of Ja- 
cob, and to reſtere the preſerved of Iſrael : I will alſs 
give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayſt be 

my ſalvation unto the end of the earth. And Chriſt 
himſelf ſtill more clearly J. This ig the Father's will, 
which hath ſent me, that of all which he hath given me, 
1 foould laſe nething. But all are not given to Chriſt, 
only thote that come to him ||. All that the Father 
giveth me, Shall ceme to me. He therefore only enga- 
ged for theſe, according to the will of the Father: he 
took their fins upon him, carried them on his heart, 
when he offered himſelf to the Father; claims them 
as his peculiar property, in virtue of his merit, ac- 
cording to agreement, challenges them for his own, 
and will, at length in due time, preſent them holy 
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and glorious to his Father, ſaying, Behuld I, and the © 


* Pal.xl.g. f If. xlix. 6. John vi. 39. | Ver. 37. f 
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children which God hath given me . All theſe things 
naturally flow from the very nature of the covenant 
which ſubſiſts between the Father and the Son, as 
formerly explained. | 
XIXXI. And theſe particulars may be further illu- 
ſtrated and confirmed from Aaron's typi- The ſame thing 
cal prieſthood. The high prieſt, on the ſhewn from Aa- 
ſolemn day of expiation, flew one of the ron typical 
goats, on which the fins of all Ifrael 
were laid, and ſent the other into the wilderneſs. 
All theſe things were typical. The high prieſt, the 
ſacriſice, the ſcape-goat, all ſet forth Chritt. But who 
were typically deſigned by Iſrael? Not indeed all men. 
For what is more abſurd than that Iſrael ſhould be a 
type of the Edomites and Egyptians, and of all thar 
world, out of which they were choſen, and from 
which, on ſo many accounts, they were diſtinguiſhed ? 
We therefore conclude, that they were typical of the 
elect, who are the true liraelites, Jews inwardly, and 
in the ſpirit, and whom the apoſtle loves to diftinguiſh 
by the name of the election f. For the nature of the 
type conſiſted in this, that the people of Ifracl was 
choſen by an external pomp of ceremonies, was re- 
deemed, and in their meaſure was a holy prieſthood. 
They therefore prefigured thoſe, who were truly 
choſen, redeemed, and conſecrated a royal prieſthood 
to God; as Peter ſcems not obſcurcly to ſignify ]. 
As therefore the high prieſt tormerly offered an ato- 
ning ſacriſice not for the Egyptians or Canaanites, but 
for the typical lirael only; ſo our High Prieit ac- 
_ cording to the order of Melchizedek, ofſered himſelf 
once, not for abandoned reprobates, but for myſtical 
Iſrael, that is, the truly-choten. EE 

XX XII, This fame truth will appear moſt clearly, 
if we attend to ſome of the inſepa- And from the inſe 
rable effects of Chriſt's fatisfaQtion. rable effecls of Chrilt's | 
It would carry us too far to cnume- fatisf.ction. 
rate all: let us coziicer ſome of the principal. If they 
# Leb. ü. 13. + Rom. xi. 7, | 1Pet. ii. 5. 5 
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who were enemies to God were reconciled by the death of 
his Son, much more being reconciled, they ſhall be ſaved 
by hrs life *. For whom God, not ſparing his own 
Son, gave him up unto death, with him freely he gives 
them all things f. We may boldly fay to them, for 
whom Chriſt died, Nh hall lay any thing to the charge 
of God's elect? It is God that juſtifteth. Who is he that 


 condemneth |? &c. They whom Chriſt redeemed from 


the curſe of the law, are not under the curſe, but the 
bleſſing of Abraham cometh upon them ||. But this is 


not true of all and every one, but of elect believers 
only, that they are ſaved by the life of Chriſt ; that 


with Chriſt God freely gives them all things; that 
none can lay any thing to their charge, or bring an 
accuſation againſt them; that upon them is come the 
bleſſing of Abraham. Therefore they alone are the 
perſons, of whom the foregoing things may be truly 


= affirmed. 


XXXIII. Add, that that fictitious ſatisfaction for the 
A fads faction for Teprobate, and thoſe who periſh, is 


thoſe who periſh, is altogether a vain and uſeleſs thing. 
altogether uſeleſs. For whom does it profit? Not certain- 


ly God, who by no act can be rendered happier than 
he is. Not Chriſt himſelf, who, as he never ſeeks 
them, ſo he never receives them for his peculiar pro- 
perty ; and neither is he enriched by poſſeſſing them, 
though ſuppoſed to have purchaſed them at a dear 


Tate. Not believers, who, content with their portion 


in God and in Chriſt, and fully redeemed by Chriſt, 
enjoy a happineſs in every reſpect complete. In tine, 
not thoſe that periſh, who are conſtrained to ſatisfy, in 
their own perſons, for their {ins to the utmoit far- 
thing. But to affirm the ſatisfaction of Chriſt to be 2 


vain and uſeleſs thing, is abſurd, and borders upon 


blaſphemy. Remigius, formerly biſhop of Lyons, 
faid extremely well, when diſcourſing at large on this 
controverted point, The blood of Chriſt is a great | 
—» Rom. v. 10, T Rom. viii. 32. 1 Yer. 33 34. Gal. | 
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« price; ſuch a price can, in no reſpect, be in vain 
« and ineffectual, but rather is filled with the ſuper- 
« abundant advantage ariſing from thoſe bleftings, 
& for which it was paid.” See Forbeſ. inſtruct. hiſt. 
lib. 8. c. 16. | nm 

XXXIV. Nor are we to ſay, = therefore the re- 

obate have no benefit by the ſatiſ— ,, cc. 
faction of Chriſt, — 9 condi- — wy — * = 
tion of faith and perſeverance, which have merited faith and 
the reprobate do not perform, is ne- perſeverance for them. 
ceſſary to that purpoſe. For, firſt, it is not true, that 
faith and perſeverance are pre-requilite conditions, 
before a perſon can enjoy any of the fruits of Chriſt's 
ſatisfaction. For regeneration itſelf and effectual cal- 
ling, which go before actual faith ; juſtification, ad- 
option, and ſanctification, which precede final perſe- 
verance 1n the faith, are the fruits of Chriſt's moſt ex- 
cellent ſatisfaction. And then, from the want of faith 
and perſeverance in thoſe that periſh, we have a moſt 
effectual proof, that the blood of the new covenant 
was not ſhed for them ; for by that Chriſt has merit- 
ed for his people the continuance of the new life in 
faith and love. Seeing he is the Mediator of that better 
covenant, which was eſtabliſhed upon better promiſes &. 
But theſe promiſes are, fanctification f; I will put my 
laws into their mind; and the continuance thereof, J 


; will be to them à God, and they ſhall be to me a people. 


For, in the new covenant, to be a God to any, is to 
be an everlaſting Saviour, as we gather from Matth. 
xxii. 32. and which the oppolition made between the 


new and the old covenant, in like manner, ſhews J. 


Theſe promiſes, being graciouſly and actually confer- 
red on the elect, in virtue of Chriſt's ſatisfaction, would 


I have certainly been conferred on the reſt of mankind, 
bad Chriſt equally fatisfied for them. 


XXXV. Nay, the ſatisfaction of Chriſt for the re- 
probate had not only been uſeleſs, but g tis faction for the 
highly unworthy both of God and of reprobate unworthy 

* Heb. viii. 6. t Ver. 10. t Heb. viy. 8. 9. 
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of Gad and of Chriſt. Unworthy of the wiſdom, goodneſs, 
— and juſtice of God, to exact and receive ſatiſ- 
faction from his moſt beloved Son for thoſe, whom he 
neither gave, nor wanted to give to his Son, and 
whom he decreed to conſign to everlaſting confine- 
ment, that they might ſuffer in their own perſons 
according to the demerit of their crimes. Unworthy 
of Chriſt, to give his blood a price of redemption for 
thoſe, whom he had not in charge to redeem. And, 
if we may ſpeak freely, this alſo, in ſome reſpect, would 
be for Chriſt ta account the blud of the new covenant, 
or the new covenant itſelf, by which he was ſandtified, 
a common, or unholy thing. ” 

XXX VI. It would now remain to refute the argu- 
Conclu- ments of thoſe on the other ſide of the que- 
fron. ſtion: but this has been done at large, and 
with ſo much judgment, by very learned men, 
that we can ſcarce make any addition. The very accu- 
rate diflertation of Gomarus on this head, may eſpe- 
cially be conſulted, which is inferted in his commen- 
taries on the epiſtle to the Galatians. 


. 


After what manner Chriſt uſed the Sacraments. 


The covenant between INH Us far we have at large 
Nn T treated of thoſe things, that 
and by certain ſymbols. relate to the compact between 

Chriſt and the Father: and we 
might ſeem to have completely finiſhed that ſubject, 
was it not proper to add ſomething concerning the 
 Gcraments, by which that compact was confirmed. 
The apoſtle has obſerved , that, not without an oath, 
Chriſt was made Prieſt, and the Surety of a better 
teſtament. As this manifeſted the ſtability of the 


* Heb, vii. 20. 21. 
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covenant, and the immutability of God's counſel; ſo 
it likewiſe contributed to the full aſſurance of Chriſt 
the Mediator. It moreover pleaſed God, to confirm 
that covenant by certain external fymbols, and indeed 
the very ſame, by which the covenant of grace was 
ſealed to behevers, under the different diſpenſations 
of it. We have above hinted ſomething on this ſub- 
ject, which we are now to enlarge upon more diſtinctly. 

II. It 3 evident, that the Lord Jeſus was circum- 
ciſed on the eighth day from his birth *, a . e 
that he kept The paſſover with his di- * 1 
ſciples f, and was baptized by John f. the paitover, bap- 
Though the evangeliſts do not indeed film, and the ſup- 
expreſsly affert, that he alſo partook of F 
the holy upper; yet they relate what we think may 
make it more than probable he did. 5 

III. 1. It is certain, that our Lord, in the inſtitu- 
tion and uſe of the myſtical ſupper, 3 
borrowed moſt of the rites from the Fg , LK 
Jewiſh paſſover. The very learned Chrit, none of tie 
Joſeph Scaliger, Ludovicus Capellus, gueſts allowed to e. t 
and molt particularly, Buxtort in a - taſte before the ma- 
: : . - fter cf the family. 

peculiar diſſertation, have made this 
as clear as noon-day. Thus our Lord took the bread 
and cup diſtindly, ſeparately blefled them both, 
and gave them to his diſciples, after the Jewilh 
manner. It was beſides, a cuſtom among the Jews, 
for the maſter of the family to eat firſt of the brea:! 
after bleſſing. To this purpoſe Maimonides jj 
ſays, © The gueſts were not to eat or taſte any thing, 
„till he who broke, had taſted firtt.” Nor was it 
permitted, at feſtivals and folemn fealts, for any of the 

gueſts to drink of the cup, till after the maſter of the 
family had done it firſt; according to an expreſs pa!- 
ſage quoted by Buxtorf from the Talmud, where it 
is ſaid, „to be an excellent precept, that he Who 
e ſanciifies or bleſſes, ſhould firit taſte, and after all 

Luke ii. 21. I Luke xxii. N. 11 t Matth. 213. + 2. 
| In H.cot Berachot, c. 7. 
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„the gueſts fitting down, taſted ; every one took a 
« draught ;” ſee the above diſſertation, G 76. In this 
manner Chriſt acted at the paſchal ſupper, Luke xxii. 
15. 17. and why not fo at this new myſtical ſupper ? 

IV. 2. This obſervation will be more cogent, if we 
Chriſt's drinking of Conſider, that the fame phraſeology, 
the cup hinted, uſed by Chriſt of the paſchal cup, 
Matth. xvi. 9. Luke xxii. 18. I will not drink of the 
fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of God ſball come, is 
alſo, according to Matth. xxvi. 29. made uſe of con- 
cerning the cup at the holy ſupper. Whence we infer, 
that then Chriſt likewiſe drank of the cup with his 

diſciples. | 

V. 3. We may add, that no reaſon can be aſſigned, 
Chriſt ovghtto par- Why Chriſt ſhould not partake of the 
take of the fupper ſupper, as he did of baptiſm, and 
as of baptiſm. conſecrate, in his own perſon, theſe 
two ſacraments of the New Teſtament. . 

VI. 4. Nay, this ſeems requiſite from the mutual 
As what the union Union between Chriſt and believers, 
of Chriſt and be- and that intercourſe of intimate fami- 
Hevers requireth. liarity, which, among other things, 
was fealed in this myſtical feaſt, and which our Lord 
himſelf has very elegantly propoſed, under the fimili- 
rude of a mutual ſupper * ; Iwill ſup with him, and he 
with me. 1 

VII. This alſo was the opinion of the fathers: As 
Authoriſed by of Jerome f. Not Moſes, but the Lord 
the fathers of . Jeſus gave us the true bread : he him- 
the church. « ſelf at once the entertainer and the enter- 
tainment; the eater and the food.“ Of Auguſtine |. 
And having firſt taſted the ſacrament of his body and 
©. blood, he fignified his meaning,” Of Chryſoſtom &. 

c He © alſo drinks thereof, leſt, on hearing his words, 
% they ſhall ſay, And do we then drink blood and eat 
« fleſh? And therefore, in order to prevent this, he 
«© hunfelf ſets them an example,” &c. ny 

Rev. iii. 20. + In epift. ad. Hedibiam, queſt. 2. f De do- 
Qrina Chriſtiana, lib. 2. c. 3. || Homil. Ixxxui. in Mattbd. 
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VIII. This uſe of the ſacraments, was not a matter 
of choice to Chriſt, but a part of his The uſe ef the fl. 
righteouſneſs, and a duty incumbent craments a part of 


upon him. For he himſelf declared, Chriſt s duty and of 


when John refuſed to baptize him, 18 — 
Suffer it to be ſo now : for thus Tio ich, it becometh̊ us 
to fulfil all righteouſneſs x. Where by righteouſneſs 
he means the obedience due to the Marth. iii. 15. ex- 
command of God; and it became plained. 

both John and Chritt, to fulfil a/l, and conſequently 
this part. The part of Chriſt was to preſent himſelf 
to be baptized by John ; and John's duty not to deny 
Chriſt in this: thus it became both of them : which 
in this place does not {imply denote a matter of mere 
fitneſs, as if baptiſm was a thing unneceſſary, (it being, 
as we have already ſaid, a part of the righteouſncis 
which Chriſt was to fulfil) ; but it ſignified every du- 
ty incumbent, the performance of which is an orna- 
ment to the ſaints, and renders them beautiful in the 
eyes of God: as the pſalmiſt lings : Holineſs dN 
is the ornament of] becometh thine houſe. In this ſenſe 
Paul faid, as Tpinu, becometh ſaints f; and 5 7ziu, 
which becometh women profeſſing godlieſs |; and fer 
e7e7;, it became him. The rectitude (a), beauty, or 
comelineſs of God, who is adorned with rectitude and 
beauty +, 73 hn, (which rectitude he can neither 
deny, nor act coatrary to), required, that the Captain 


of our falvation ſhould be made perfect by ſufferings; 


Such a High Prieſt became us +. From which it ap- 
pears, that the baptiſm of Chriſt was a part of his du - 
ty, by which he rendered himſclf comely both ia the 
eyes of God and men, 

IX. But beſides this, the ſacraments which Chritt 
Matth. iii. 15. +Pſal. xciii.g. | Eph. v. 3. 1 Tim. ii. 10. 


| + Heb. ii. 10. + Pal. IXxxix. 8. + Heb. vii. 26. 


Ca, The author here uſes a word of a very general figniication, ſig- 
nifying every thing that is ſuitable to the perfeFions of God. And 
as the divine rectitude, holineſs, or righteouineſs, is his beauty; io 
this, I apprehend, is what the _ means here by decentia Det. 
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Were befides ſeals to made uſe of, had ſtill a further re. 
him of the covenant, ſpect, They are not only to be con- 
ſidered as acts of obedience, enjoined by the law, but 
alſo as figns and ſeals of the covenant, whereby the mu- 
tual engagements of the contracting parties are ſealed. 
For God did not inſtitute the facraments with a view, 
that any ſhould place virtue and holineſs in the bare 
exerciſe of thoſe acts, but that they might be ſeals of 
ſpiritual things. Nor does he make a proper uſe of 
the {acraments. who does not apply them to that end. 
And as to Chriſt, we are not to doubt, but that he 
made uſe of theſe inſtitutions agreeably to the inten- 
tion of God, who appointed them, as was proper to 
be done by that moſt perfect and excellent ſervant, 
in whom God was well pleaſed. There was there- 
fore, in the uſe of the ſacraments, a confirmation of 
the promiſes, both of thoſe made by the Father to 
the Son, and by the Son to the Father. 

X. Moreover, the promiſes made to Chriſt were of 
promiſes made to various kinds. Some were made to 
Cirift, either as him as a particular man, born holy, 
man, or as Me- who was to be juſtified and made hap- 
. Py, upon conſtantly perſevering in the 
courſe of Ins commenced purity. For Chriſt was in- 
deed a creature, but holy; now to make a holy crea- 
ture happy, who preſerves its holineſs untaiated, is 
ſo agreeable to the divine goodneſs, that it is ſcarce, 
if at all, poſſible, it could be otherwiſe, as we have 
proved at large, book 1. chap. 4. fect. 12. & ſeqq. 
And thele promiles are legal, and belong to the cove- 
nant of works. Other promiſes made to him as Sure- 
ty and Mediator, by which his perſan, and his office and 
rw, as Mediator, ſhould be acceptable to God, and 
very ſucceſsful; and a twoſold effect was certainly to 
_ ealac, oe for himfetf, viz. a moſt excellent degree of 

glory; the other for the cleft, who were to be united to 
him, namely, their ſalvation. And thefe laſt are pro- 
perly the promiſes of the covenant of which we treat, 
and ot which we have given a ſpecimen, book ii. 
chap. ii. $ 29. & cg. Ek 
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XI. We may now inquire, whether both theſe kinds 
of promiſes were ſealed to Chriſt, T form 8 
by the ordinary ſacraments of the gal, ſeem not to be iealed 
Old and New Teſtament, which to Chriſt by the lacra- 
he partook of. But we muſt not ments of the covenant 
determine any thing raſhly with f 3 
reſpect to this: and therefore I ſhall modeſtly pro- 
poſe, what I think moſt probable. There 1s, indeed, 
no reaſon, why Chriſt as a holy man, and who, as 
ſuch, was to be made happy, might not be confirmed 
in the faith of this promiſe by ſome certain ſacra- 
ments. This appears from the facraments of the 
covenant of works given to Adam before the fall. 
But that ſuch facraments were, tor that purpole, 
granted to Chriſt, does not appear from ſcripture. 
Moreover, 1 dare not aſſirm, that the ordinary ſacra 
ments, which Chriſt made uſe of, were ſubſervient to 
the confirming the legal promiſes, belonging to the 
covenant of works. The rcafon is, becaule they are 
_ ſacraments of the covenant of grace. And it does 
not ſeem conliſtent, that the promiies of the covenant 


, 

- of works ſhould be ſealed by the tacraments ot the 
a covenant of grace. 
XII. I cannot indeed refuſe, that there is a great dif- 
ference in ſome circumſtances, as 'The ſacraments ſignified 
5 to the fignification of the ſacra- different things to Cnriſt 
e, ments, as made uſe of by Chriſt, 204 believers. 

'C and as ufed by believers. For to the latter they feal 
J. regeneration, the mortiſication of the old, and the 
e- vivifſication of the new man, the remiſtion of ſins; 
e- which as they neither had, nor could have any place in 
1d Chriſt, the holy One of God, ſo they could not, in 
ad this manner, be ſeals to him. Chriſt alſo, by the fa- 
to  craments, engaged to perform obedience otherwiſe 
of than believers do; for he engaged to perform the mcit 
to pertect obedience, without any detect, and bound 
ro- himſelf to bear the curſe of the law, and that in or- 
at, der to ſatisfy divine juſtice. Believers indeed, in the 


li. ple of the tacraments, engage to pertorm ſincere obe- 
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dience, yet not that which is abſolutely perfect, (for 

that would be to be guilty of a formal lie); neither 

do they bind themſelves to bear the curſe, nor pro- 
miſe any thing, by which, of themſelves, they may 

ſatisfy the juſtice of God. So that not all the ſame 
things, at leaſt not in the ſame manner, were ſealed 
to Chriſt by the ſacraments, which by theſe are ſeal- 

ed to believers. | 

XIII. That very accurate divine, Gomarus, having 
The opinion of Go- duly examined theſe things, has pre- 
marus and Voetius. ſented us with a certain general ſig- 
nification of the ſacraments, which he maintains to 

have had place in Chriſt. According to him, it was 
this, namely, u fign and ſeal of his covenant with God, 

and communion with the church, that God ſhould be his 

God, and the beſiower of ſalvation: and he himſelf 

bound to perform perpetual, grateful obedience to him, and 

joined in commumon with the church. Though there 

is no impropriety in theſe things, and they were 

_ doubtleſs fignified in the facraments, which Chriſt 

made uſe of, yet they do not ſeem to come up to the 

full tgnification of the ſacraments ; ſince the proper, 

proximate, and principal end, and conſequently the 
very nature of theſe ſacraments, is eſpecially to be 

a ſeal of the new covenant. And here holds what 

is commonly ſaid in the ſchools, the principal act ſpe- 

cifies, as the great Voetius has accurately obſerved. 

XIV. I therefore conclude, that the promiſes made 

The ſacraments ſealed to f0 Chriſt as Mediator, were prin- 

Chriſt the promiſes made cipally ſealed to him by the facra- 

to him as Mediator. ments. Chrift indeed obtained 

theſe in virtue of his merits, or, to ſpeak with Paul, 

becauſe he fulfilled the righteouſneſs of the law; yet 
in themſelves, and as they relate to believers, they are 

promiſes of the covenant of grace ; by which it was 

declared, that Chriſt ſhould become the glorious Lord 

and head of believers, and that they ſhould be redeem- 

ed by his ſatisfaction, juſtified by his merits, and at 
In Match. iii. 13. t Diſput. tom. 2. p. 161. 
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length made perfectly happy with him, that ſo he 
might for ever exult for joy with them, and in them, 
as his glorious inheritance. 

XV. The juſtification of the Lord Jeſus is contain- 
ed in theſe promiſes, concerning la which is included the 
which he himſelf ſays, He is near juſtification of Chriſt. 
that juſtifieth me, — 5 will contend with me? Who is he 
that ſhall condemn me *? And Paul, He 1vas juſtified 
in the Spirit t. This juſtification does not only con- 
ſiſt in his being declared innocent of thoſe crimes, 


with which he was falſely accuſed, and for which he 


was condemned by men; nor in the Father's de- 
claring him to be holy and righteous, and worthy of 
his favour, on account of the perfect holineſs of his 


nature and actions; but in his being, as Mediator, 


declared to have performed every thing he was bound 
to for the payment of the debt he had taken upon 
himſelf. So that he, who had before appeared in 
the likeneſs of inful AHeſb J. was now to be feen i 
«unpriac, without fin by thoſe that lock for him unto 


ſalvation. 


XVI. Vet dare not ſay with a certain divine, in 
other reſpects very judicious, that Not properly to be cal- 
the remiſſion of thoſe ſins which led remiſſion of fins. 

Chriſt as Surety took upon himſelf, was ſealed to him. 
For the ſcripture no where ſpeaks in this manner. 
Beſides, the remiflion of fins is the forbearance or re- 
moval of the puniſhment due to them. Which can- 
not be ſaid of Chriſt, becauſe he ſuffered the puniſn- 
ment due to us, and, in the fulleſt manner, fatished 
the juſtice of God. Our fins are forgiven us, on ac- 


count of the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, But neither ſcrip- 


ture nor reaſon will authoriſe us to ſay, that ſins were 
forgiven to Chriſt. 
XVII. However, agreeably to both it may be ſaid, 
that the regeneration of the elect, To thoſe promiſes belong 
the remiſſion of their ſins, their all the benefits to be 
ſanctification and glorification, in granted to the elect. 


*IC.1.8.9. + 1 Tim. iii, 16. ü Rom, viii. 3. 
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a word, all thoſe benefits, which, by virtue of the co- 
venant of grace, are beſtowed upon them, were pro- 
miſed and ſealed to Chriſt by the ſacraments. For 
ſince, by virtue of the myſtical union, founded on the 
decree of God, Chriſt and the elect are one ſpiritual 
body, Chriſt received thoſe gifts in the elect, which 
are given to them; as we have ſeveral times hinted 
from Pfal. Ixviii. 18. 

XVIII. May we not here alſo refer what Paul 
Eph. 1. 23. writes * that the church is TMPWUL TY 7% 
explained. S i Y TIP ENS, the fulneſs of him that 
filleth all in all? Fulneſs, I fay, not only to be com- 
pleted by Chriſt, but alſo, in its meaſure, which makes 
Chriſt complete, who himſelf ſeems not to be com- 
pleted without his whole body. So that the promiſes 
made to the elect, may ſo far be looked upon as 
made to Chriſt, and thus ſealed to him by the ſacra- 
ments. „„ 

XIX. Moreover, Chriſt, on the other hand, promi- 
What Chriſt fed the Father, in the uſe of the facra- 
promiſed in the ments, that he would faithfully and per- 
tacrameatss ſeveringly perform all he bound himſelf 
to by agreement. tor, in the uſe of the ſacraments, 
there is, as it were, a kind of renewal of the cove- 
nant, and, if we may thus ſpeak, a repeated folemni- 
{2tion thereof. Chriſt therefore, by that act, public- 
ly proteſted before God and the church, that he would 
not fail in any part of his duty. 

XX. Some perhaps may think, to what purpoſe 
Whict he ufed not without this mutual ſealing of the pro- 
a very wiſe reaſon, thereby Miſes by ſacraments : for nei- 
to be confirmed in the faith ther was the faith of Chriſt 
ot tae promites of tae Father, ſubject to any vitious flaw of 


weakneſs, to render ſuch a confirmation neceffary ; 


nor the Father under any doubt as to the fidelity ot 


his engaging Son. But the anſwer is eaſy. 1. The 


inſtitution and uſe of facraments do not, from the 
nature of the thing, preſuppoſe fin, or any weaknet> 
* Eph. i. 23. „ 


— 
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of faith. This appears from the ſacraments inſtitu- 
ted before the fall. They are not therefore to be 
eſteemed a vain inſtitution; for that would be inju- 
rious to the wiſdom of God, who appointed them. 
2. Though the faith of Chriſt had no ſtain, yet it was 
but human, and depended on the influence, ſupport, 
and corroboration of the Deity : and as he uſually does 
this by the means he has appointed for that purpoſe, 
it was the duty of the man Chriſt, to obey this will 
of the Deity, and carefully apply the means adapted 
to that end; ſome of which are the facraments. 3. 
None, I imagine, will deny, that Chriſt preſerved, 
exerted, and ſtrengthened his own faith by devout pray- 
ers, pious meditation on the word of God, an atten- 
tive obſervation of the ways of God towards himſelf 
and other believers, contemplation of the divine per- 
fections, and by a full exerciſe of inſlituted worſſ ip. 
For as theſe are things inſeparable from the duty cf a 
pious man, fo they very much contribute to picferve 
and ſtrengthen faith. Why ſhould we not then be- 
lieve, that they had the ſame effect on Chriſt, az 
what, by their nature, they are adapted to have ? 
And if by theſe means the faith of Chriſt was ſupport - 
ed, why not alſo by the facraments? 4. Nay, as of- 
ten as a more bitter temptation or dreadful affliction 
aſſaulted him, he was confirmed in the faith of the 
promiſes by extraordinary means ; ſuch as the appear- 
ance of God at Jordan, the deſcent of the Holy Spi- 
rit &, the miniſtry of angels , the glorious trans: - 
guration on the holy mountain , a voice from he- 
ven ||, and an angel ſtrengthening him in his agony J. 
From which I conclude, that ſince it was fit, Chriſt. 
ſhould at times be confirmed in faith by extraordina- 
ry means, it was nowiſe unfit to allow the ordinary 
means of the ſacraments to be applied fur the fame 
purpoſe. 
Matth. iii. 16. 17. f Matth. iv. 11. Auth. vill 1. Le. 
John xii. 28. 4 Luke xx. 43. 
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XXI. Nor was it leſs proper, that Chriſt ſhould ſo 
And to teſtify ſolemnly reiterate his engagements in the 
bis fidelity to uſe of the facraments, though the Father 
bis Father. was fully perſuaded of his veracity and fi- 
dclity. For, 1. That free and often-repeated profeſ- 
ion of Chriſt's alacrity to perform every thing he en- 
gaged for, contributed to the glory of the Father. 2. 
The zeal of Chriſt himſelf, though never vitiouſly lan- 
guid, was yet routed and kindled to a flame by that re- 

petition of his obligation. 3. It was highly uſeful to 
believers, who either were eye- witneſſes of his actions, 
or otherwiſe acquainted with them, attentively to con- 
ſider that open declaration of Chriſt's readineſs. For 
thus they were both ſtrengthened in the faith of Chriſt, 
and excited to a like alacrity of zeal. Whence we 
conclude, that the uſe of the facraments was neither 
2 vain nor an empty thing to Chriſt. 
XXII. Having premiſed theſe things in general con- 
What circumciſion cerning the facraments which Cliriſt 
ſgnified to Chriſt. uſed, let us briefly take a view of each. 
And the firſt is his cixcurersroN, intimated Luke ii. 
21. Which fignified and ſealed to Chriſt, 1. That he 

was acknowledged by the Father, as the promiſed ſeed 
of Abraham, in "whom all the nations of the earth were 
to be blefſed. 2. That his death and cutting off out 
of the land of the living *, ſhould be the means of the 
pretervation and life of. his whole myſtical body, as 
the cutting off of the foreſkin in the Jews, was a mean 
for the preſervation of the whole perſon. For they 
ho neglected this, were threatened to be cut off from 
among their people f. 3. That his people were to de- 
rive from him the circumciſion made without hands, 
conſiſting in putting off the body of the fins of the 
flcth, to be begun in regeneration, carried on in fanc- 
tihcation, and "contummated in the gloriſication both 
of body and ſoul f. 


XXII. On the other hand, Chriſt promiſcd j in cir- 


, Ic; Uli. 8. Gen. xvii. 14. Col ii. 11. 
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cumciſion, 1. That he would in general what Chis 
perform all righteouſneſs; fee Gal. v. 3. promiſed 
And, on his coming into the world, he pro- herein. 
claimed this by this ſolemn token, Lo, I come to de thy 
will, O God &. 2. More eſpecially, that lie was ready and 
prepared to ſhed his blood, and undergo thoic ſuiler- 
ings, by which he was under obligation to ſatisfy tl. 
Juitice of God. For he entered upon lite by undergo- 
ing pain and ſhedding his blood on the eighth day, 
And, 3. Mot of all, that being now made fleih of our 


fleſh , he would willingly, at the appointed tine, 


give himſelf up to death, and to he cut off out ot the | 
land of the living, in order thereby to be the Saviour 
of his myſtical body 1. 
— XXIV. Of a like nature is the conſideration of the 
BAPTISM of Chriſt. In which, 1. The Fu- Th. g-nu- 
ther openly declared, that he ack::owicd- cin of 
ged the Lord Jeſus for his Son, whoſe per- bp isn. 
{on and offices were moſt acceptable to him. 2. That 
Chriſt ſhould be filled with the gifts of the Spirit, not 
only to be furniſhed with them, in the fulleſt manner, 
for the executing his office, but for behevers to de- 
rive abundantly from his fulaets. This was ſignified 
both by the water of baptiſm ||, and by the fymbol of 
the deſcending dove. 3. That, in the appointe:l time, 
Chriſt ſhould, by a glorious reſurrection, come out 
of the waters of tribulation, and lift up his head |, as 
the baptized perton aſcends out of the water. 4. On 
the other hand, Jetas declared his readineis to piunye 
into the torrents of hell, yet with an afſured faich aud 
hope of a dehverance. 

XXV. la the passoveR was ſigniſied to the Lord Ja- 


ſus, 1. His being acknowledged by the Fa- ang of tie 


ther the Lamb without ſpot or blemiſh, and p.iſ>vec. 

ſeparate from ſinners. 2. That, by his blood, he was 
certainly to obtain for believers deliverance from the 
deſtroying angel, as the Iſraelites in Egypt were deli- 


* Pal. xl. 8. 9. + Eph. v. 30. $ Eph. v. 15. 


H Ezek. xxxvi. 25. 27. 4 FL. ex-7. and Pal. xl. z. 
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vered by the blood of the paſſover. On the other hand, 
Jeſus _ a declaration of his readineſs to under 
the molt bitter things for his people, preſigured by the 
bitter herbs of the paſſover, — py med his blood. and 
be ſlain and ſcorched in the fire of the divine an 
burning againſt our fins; in a word, to give himſelf 
wholly for us, as the paſchal lamb was all of it to be 
conſumed. 
XX VI. Here I cannot omit what the celebrated Bux- 
Wherein was an elegant torf has obſerved in the diſſerta- 
prefiguration of Chriſt's tion above quoted, § 54. that the 
Crucifixion. cCcircumciſion of Chriſt, and his 
death on the croſs, were very elegantly and exactly 
prefigured, by the flaying of the paſchal lamb. The 
form is deſcribed in the Talmud, treatiſe on the paſſover, 
chap. v. in Miſchna, in theſe words: How do they 
hang up and excoriate [flay off the ſkin of] the lamb to 
be {lain? Iron hooks, or nails, were fixed in the walls and 
pillars; on which nails they hanged up and flayed the 
lamb. If, on account of the number of the layers, there 
was not room enough on the nails, they had recourſe 
to ſlender ſmooth flicks; upon one of theſe a perſon 
took up the lamb, and laid it on his own and his neigh- 
bour's ſhoulders ; thus they hung up and excorited 
the lamb.” And much to the ſame purpoſe is what 
Bochart has remarked in his Hierozoicon, I. ii. c. 5. from 
Maimonides in his book de paſch. c. vin. § 13. When 
they roaſt the paſchal lamb, they transfix it from the 
middle of the mouth to the pudenda, with a wooden 
ſpit, and placing fire underneath, ſuſpend it in the mid- 
dle of the oven.” In order therefore to roaſt it, they 


did not turn it on an iron ſpit, in the manner uſed b 

us, but ſuſpended it transfixed with one made of wood 
which, in ſome meaſure, repreſented Chriſt hanging on 
t ie croſs. Eſpecially, if what Juſtin Martyr mentions 
i true, in his dialogue with Trypho the Jew. © The 
roaſted lamb was made into the figure of a croſs, by 
empaling it from head to tail, and then from one ſhoul- 
der to the other with a ſkewer, on which laſt were ex. 
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tended the fore- feet, and thus it was roaſted.” And 
why may we not give credit to this relation of a man 
not only pious, but alſo well ſkilled in the Jewiſh cu- 
ſtoms, having been born at Sichem, and the fon of a 
Samaritan? Since then the paſſover preſented ſuch a 
clear reſemblance of the crucifixion ; Chriſt, when he 
partook of it, promiſed obedience even unto the croſs. 

XXVII. The fignification of the HoLY sueegn is much 
the ſame. By it was ſealed to Chriſt, 1. The 6 gnification 
That he mould be to the elect the ſweet- of the — 
eſt meat and drink for their ſpiritual and eternal life. 
2. That the virtue of his merits ſhould be celebrated by 
believers, till his return again to judgment. 3. That, 
together with believers, he ſhould enjoy a heavenly 
feaſt, never to have an end. But then again, Chriſt 
promiſed the breaking of his body, and the ſhedding 
of his blood. And thus in all and each of the ſa- 
craments, which Chriſt made uſe of, there was a ſo- 
Jemn repetition and a ſealing of the covenant entered 
into between him and the Father. 
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1 
Of the Covenant of God with the Ele. 


The order of HE plan of this work, formerly 
PIT _ laid down, has now brought us 
— to treat of Gop's covHNANT WITH 


THE ELECT, founded on the compact between the Fa- 


ther and the Son. The nature of which we ſhall / 
unfold in general, and then more particularly explain 
it; and that in the following order; as, firſt, to ſpeak 
of the coNTRAcIING PARTIES; then inquire into the 
PROMISES of the covenant, and moreover, examine, 
whether, and what, and how far, any thing may be 
required of the elect, by way of a conpiT1on in the 
covenant : in fine, to debate whether this covenant 
has its peculiar THREATENINGS. 


II. The coNTRACTING PARTIES are, on the one part, 


God as all ſufficient, GOD; on the other, the eLEcT. And 
offers the covenant God is to be conſidered, 1. As truly 
of grace to the elect. All. ſuſſicient, for all manner of happi- 
neſs, not only to himſelf, nay, nor only to the inno- 
cent creature, but alſo to guilty and ſinful man. He 
himſelf impreſſed this upon Abraham, at the renewal 
of the covenant, when he emphatically called himſelf 


e co _XHto 
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1p 2 the almighty God, or God all- ſufficient *. U 


denotes ſtrong, powerful, as Prov. iii. 27. PÞ MR, the 
power of thine hand. It therefore denotes him, who is 
endowed with ſuch power, as that he is able to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that we aſk or think +. With- 
out whom we can do nothing, and in whom we can 
do all things. W ſignifies ſufficient, whether we ſup- 
pole it compounded of the relative , and N, ſo as to 
denote one who is ſufficient ; or whether derived from 
W, ſignify ing both a pap or breaſt, and defolation or 
ravage. If we join each of theſe together, we may 
ſay, that God is ſo powerful and fo ſufficient, as that 
he himſelf is in want of nothing, and from his plentiful 
breaſt all things derive their being, their life, and their 
motion: which breaſt being once withdrawn, all things 
relapie into deſalation. Such he declares himſelf to be 
to his choſen people, in the covenant of grace, for 
whoſe benefit he is poſſeſſed of this moſt powerful all- 
ſufliciency. That name, therefore, is often repeated 

to the patriarchs, as the fountain of every bleſſing f. 
2. As moſt merciful and gracious, rejoicing to commu- 
nicate himſelf to the ſinful creature ||. 3. And at the 


fame time as moſt 7/7, not entering into a ſtate of 


friendſhip with the ſinner, but in a way conſiſtent with 
his holineſs, and after having obtained full ſatisfaction 
to his juſtice : for he will by no means clear the guilty. 
4. and laſtly, As moſt wiſe, having found out ar ad- 
mirable mixture of his mercy and juſtice, without in- 
fringing the rights of either. For by this means, un- 
to the principalities and powers in heavenly places, is made 
known by the church 1 U U LUNG T0Þ1 2 Fs tx, the manifold 
wiſdom of God |. 


III. But here men are conſidered, 1. As ferners, mi- 


 ſerable and loſt in themſelves, who could Mien conſidered 


not be reſtored by their own, or by any here as ſinners. 
other created power; in a word, poſſeſſed of nothing, 
on account of which they could pleaſe God ++. 3. 


Gen. xvii. 1. + Eph. iii. 20. f Gen. xxvili. 3. Xxxv. 11. 
anc] xliii. 14. || Fxod. xaxiv. 6.7. + Eph. lit, 10. Exek. 
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But cho- As choſen by God to _ and glory, accor- 
ſew, ding to his! moſt abſ good pleafure; and 
ſo appointed heirs of eternal life, — that /zt- 
tle flock, to whom it is the Father's Val an wr þh to 2 


the kingdom*. As thoſe for 
= to be hoes» as 


made ion: for 1 ou 
neceflary, before it could be worthy of God, to make 
mention of his grace to ſinful man. 
IV. The economy of the perſons of the Trinity i in 
| The ceconomy of this buſineſs of the covenant of grace, 
the Trinity in the claims alſo our attention. The Fa- 
covenant of grace. THE x is held forth as the principal au- 
| thor of it, who was in Chriſt, reconciling the world to hin- 
ſelf} ; and has appointed the elect to be heirs of him- 
ſelf, and joint heirs with his Son . The Son is not 
only Mediator, and Executor of the covenant, but is 
bimſelf alſo the Teftator, who, by his death, ratified the 
teſtament of grace ||, and the — of all the blefſ- 
ings of it ; A give unto them eternal life I. The Serzrr 
brings the elect to Chriſt, and, in Chriſt, to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the benefits of the covenant, intimates to their 
conſciences 74 wm 7» Aa 7x vgn, the holy pledoes, 
the ſure mercies of David, and is the ſeal and ——_ of 
their complete happineſs . 
V. Moreover, as we reſtrict this covenant to the e- 
The communion of the lect, it is evident, we are ſpeaking 
——— of the internal, myſtical, and ſpi- 
or external. ritual cammunion of the covenant. 
For falvation itſelf, and every thing belonging to it, 
or infeparabl connected with it, are promifed in this 
covenant, all which none but the elect can attain to. 
If, in other reſpects, we conlider the external œcono- 
my of the covenant, in the communion of the word 
and facraments, in the profeſſion of the true faith, in 
the participation of many gifts, which, though excel- 
lent and illuſtrious, are yet none of the effects of the 


* Luke xii. 32. + 2 Cor. v. Ig. f Rom, viii. 27. | Luke 
Mü. 29. Heb. ix. 16. + Jota x, 23. ++ 1 Cor. ia. 3. 11. 12. 
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ſanctifying Spirit, nor any earneſt of future happineſe; 
it cannot be denied, that, in this reſpect, many are in 
covenant, whoſe names, notwithſtanding, are not in 
the teſtament of God. 

VI. And thus we have begun to mention ſome things 
concerning the promiſes of the covenant, The oromifes of 


which, in general, may be included un- this c venant are 


der the names of Grace and GLoxr, as 8 c and glory. 


is done by the pſalmiſt *, The Lord will give E and 


GLORY. Which are commonly ſo diſtinguiched by di- 
vines, as to refer grace to this life, and glory to that 


which is to come: though the grace of this life be 


glorious, and the glory of the future life gracious. 
We may likewiſe not improperly ſay, that, in tte co- 
venant of grace, are promited both falvation itſelt, 
and all the means leading to it, which the Lord hath 
briefly comprized in theſe words: But this hall be the 
covenant that I will make with the houje of Iſrael; After 


thoſe days, ſaith the Lord, I wil! put my law in their in- 


ward parts, and write it in their hearts ; and will be 


their Cad, and they ſhall be my people f. And again, Aud | 


they Pall be my people, and I will be their God. And I 
will give them one heart and one way, that they may fear 
me for ever, for the good of them, and of their children 
after them. And I will mate an everlaſting covenant 
with them, that I will nat turn away from them, to do 
them good ; but I will put my fear in their hearts, that 
they all not depart from me |. 

VII. Here we are to obſerve a remarkable difference 
between the promiſes of the covenant of works, nich are 
and thoſe of the covenant of grace. The promiſed to 
ſame eternal life is promiſed in both, which tneminthis co- 
can be but one, conſiſting in the commu- ent otver- 


nion and enjoyment of God; but it is — pong 


; promiſed in a manner quite different in the 


one, from what it is in the other. In the covenant of 
works God promiſed life to man, on condition of per- 
fect obedience, but he did not promiſe to produce or 

* Pal. Ixxxiv. 11. f Jer..xxxi. 33. 1 Chap. xxxii. 58. 39. 49. 
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ffe t this obedience in man. In the covenant of grace, 
he ſo promiſes life eternal, as at the ſame time to pro- 
miſe faith an d repentance, and perſeverance in holineſs, 
without which lit e cannot be attained ; and which be- 
ing granted, life cannot but be obtained. And e- 
ven in this ſenſe it may be ſaid, that the covenant, of 
which Chriſt is the Mediator, is more excellent, and e- 
ſtabliſhed on better premiſes * ; becauſe it does not depend 
on any uncertain condition, but being founded on the 
ſaretiſhip and actual ſatisfaction of Chrit does infalli- 
bly ſecure ſalvation to the believer, and as certainly 
omiſe faith to the ele. 
VIII. Divines explain themſelves differently as to 
The covenant of grace, the conpiTIONSs of the covenant 
with reſpe& to us, pro- of grace. We, for our part, a- 
perly without conditions. gree with thoſe, who think, that 
the covenant of grace, to ſpeak accurately, with re- 
ſpect to us, has no conditions, properly ſo called: which 
tentiment we ſhall explain and eſtabliſh in the follow- 
ing manner. EL 
IX. 4 condition of a covenant, properly ſo called, 
A condition is an ac- is that action, which, being performed, 
tion, which, perform- gives @ man @ right to the reward. 
ed, gives a right tothe But that ſuch a condition cannot be 
— required of us in the covenant of 
grace, is ſelf-evident : becauſe a right to life neither is, 
nor indeed can be, founded on any action of ours, but 
on the righteouſneſs of our Lord alone; who having 
perfectly fulfilled the righteouſneſs of the law for us, 
nothing can, in juſtice, be required of us to perform, 
in order to acquire a right, already fully purchaſed tor 
us. And, indeed, in this all the orthodox readily agree. 
X. Further, the apoſtle, more than once, ſets forth 
The covenant the covenant of grace, under the appella- 
of grace, a tion of @ TESTAMENT, Which is God's un- 
teſtament. mutable purpoſe, not ſuſpended on any one 
condition: and as it is founded on the unchangeable 
counſel of God, and ratified by the death of the Teſta- 


* Heb. viii. 6. 
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tor, ſo it is not poſſible, it ſhould be made void by any 


unbelief of the elect, nor acquire its ſtability from any 


faith of man: ſeeing in this very teſtament God has 
as immutably determined concerning faith, as falva- 

tion. Thus, Gal. ni. 15. we fee the covenant of God 
with Abraham is called a teſtament ; the ratification of 
which muſt alſo be the fame with that of a teſtament. 
And the covenant to be made with Iſrael, Jer. xxxi. 


has the ſame appellation, Heb. viii. 10. As alſo that 


covenant with Iſrael mentioned by Mofes, Exod. xxiv. 
and the declaration of the manner of enjoying the 
love of God through faith in Chriſt, Heb. ix. 15. 20. 
And hkewife, the compact of the Father with the Son, 
Luke xxii. 39. © In which paſſage, firſt, the will of 
« God 1s publiſhed, by which he decreed, that the 


Son ſhould, by the divine power of the Father, ob- 


e tain the inheritance of the world, and a kingdom: 
&* ſecondly, the will of Chriſt, that the apoſtles, and o- 
te thers given him, ſhould, through faith, become 
e heirs of righteouſneſs, and of the heavenly king- 
«© dom, and of that of the world. Compare Gal. ui. 
« 8, But why the apoſtle ſhould call the covenant ct 
« Abraham, and that mentioned, Heb. viii. 10. a rE- 
ce STAMENT, and whether it ought not to be ſo taken, 
« Matth. xxvi. 18. and in other places, ſhall be con- 
« ſidered in its place *.” And, in a word, I know 
not whether Paul, when fpeaking of the covenant ot 
grace, did, at any time, or in any paſſage, give it any 
other name than that of a teſtament. © But at that 
« time” (at leaſt if we give in to Cocceius's opinion) 
« that word ſignified, neither to Greeks, nor Hclleniit 
“ Jews, nor to the Hebrews, any other thing but a 
« teſtament f.“ I do not produce theſe things, as if I 
wanted to confound the notions of a covenant and a te- 
ſtament; but to ſhew, that the covenant of grace is r- 
STAM ENTARY, and to be diſtinguiſhed irom a covenant 
tounded on a compact, agreement, or law. Nor do l 


o Cocceius de fœder. 5 4. + Cocceius ad Gal. ii. 5 134, 
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conceal. that I found this in Cocceius*, Which made me 
er, that a certain learned perſon, who is a great ad- 
mien Of Cocceius, ſhould find fault with theſe things. 
de famous Cloppenburg, formerly the orna- 
eren g ment of the univ ty of Frieſland, has 
Plate. accurately obſerved the fame thing ; whoſe 
words [ ſhall ſubjoin f. The other diſpoſition of 
the cov-nant (which regards us) is teſtamentary, 
whereby the grace, by which we are ſaved, comes 
to us from the moſt perfect merit of Chirſt the 
© Surety, For we are reckoned to be in covenant 
* with God, by the new covenant of grace, without 
having ſuperadded to the covenant confirmed 
« with Thrifl, the Surety, by the renewal of the 
* old agreement, any condition, by which God 
„ ſhould tranſact with us, but giving a gratuitous 
„ call to the inheritance of the promiſes, whoſe teſta- 
** ment Chriſt ratified by his death, and whoſe Media- 
tor he now is in heaven; namely, of full reconcili- 
and Ju ation with God and of eternal life.” Junius, 
nius. in like manner 1. The conditions being fulſil- 
6 led by the angel of the covenat, the catholic church 
5: was, through and for him, conſtituted heir of eter- 
6 nal life, without any condition.” 

XII. Beſides, when God propoſes the form of the 
The geſpel fr: &ly taken covenant of grace, his words, to 
conſiſls of mere promiſcs. this purpoſe, are mere promiſes, 
as we have lately ſeen fiom Jer. xxxi. and xxxil. | 
Our dieines therefore, who, in conſequence of the 
quirks of the Socinians and Remonſtrants, have learn- 
ed to ſpeak with the greateſt caution, juſtly maintain, 
that the goſpel, ſiriftly taken, conſiſts of pure pro- 
miſes of grace and glory, 

XIII. And indeed, if we were to take the promiſes 
Whatever can be deviſed of the covenant of 1 altoge. 
as a condition, 15 inclu- ther without exception, we could 
ded in the univerſally of not, fo much as in thought, de- | 
the promi'cs, viic any thing in us, as the con- 


® De fred. $ 87. t Ex difputat. 2. de focicr>; 2, t. eſ. 29. 
J In che ub. cnputat, 25. 9 29. 
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dition of theſe - For whatever can be con- 
cerved as a condition, is all included in the univerſali- 
ty of the promiſes. Should God only 
life, there might be ſome pretence for ſaying, that 
repentance, faith, and the like, were the conditions 
of this covenant. But ſeeing God does, in the fame 
breath, as it were ratify both the beginning, progreſs, 
uninterrupted continuance, and, in a word, the con- 
ſummation of the new life ; nothing remains in this 
univerſality of the promiſes, which can be looked up- 


on as a condition of the whole covenant. But we 


here treat of the condition of the covenant, and not 
concerning any thing in man, which muſt go before 


the actual enjoyment of confummate happineſs. 


XIV. It is, however, certain, that God has, in a 


it, that none ſhould come to ſalvation, (vation, but in 


but in the way of faith and holineſs ; the way of faith 


and has ſo ranged his promiſes, that and helineb. 
none ſhould attain to the more principal or more per- 
fect happineſs, but they who ſhould firſt be made par- 


_ takers of the preceding promiſes. Whence we gather, 


that none can take comfort in the infallible hope of 


happineſs, who has not ſincerely applied himſelf to 


the practice of faith and godlineſs. And as the ſcrip- 
ture now and then aſſures us, that it is impoſſible for 


any to pleaſe God without faith, or fee him without 


holineſs ; hence many have been induced to call faith 
and a new life, the conditions of the covenant : where- 
as, to ſpeak accurately, and according to the nature 


of this covenant, they are, on the part of God, the 


execution of previous promiſes, and the earneſt of fu- 
ture happineſs, and, on the part of man, the perform- 
ance of thoſe duties, which cannot but precede the 
conſummate perfection of a ſoul delighting in God. 


Or if we will inũſt upon it, to call thete things congi- 


tiens ; they are not ſo much Not ſo much conditions of 
conditions of the covenant, as the cover art, as of the aſſu- 
of the afſurance that we ſhall rance of thole in covenart. 


promiſe eternal 
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continue in God's covenant, and that he ſhall be our 
God. And I make no doubt, but this was exactly the 
meaning of thoſe very learned divines, though all of 
them have not ſo happily expreſſed themſelves. 
XV. Let us again hear our own Cloppenburg on 
Cloppenburg this ſubject, to whoſe accuracy on this 
praiſed again. point I have nothing to add *. Nor do 
the conditions of the new covenant, enjoined by a law, 
adapted thereto, as repentance, faith, and the practice 
of love to God and our neighbour, deſtroy this evangelical 
diſplay of. the grace of the new covenart, which the 
teſtamentary donation, made on account of death, 
demands. For theſe conditions of the new covenant 
are inſerted in the teſtament in ſuch a manner, as to 
exclude the impenitent, the unbelieving, and the un- 
godly, from inheriting the promiſes, but not as if the 
diſpenſation and donation of falvation depended on 
theſe; or that, by our works of obedience to the Law- 
giver, we obtain a right to the promiſe of the inheri- 
tance. — What then? Conditions of new obedience 
are inſerted into the teſtament of the new covenant, 
under à legal form indeed, as THE RULE OF OUR SELF- 
EXAMINATION, and of becoming gratitude, leſt, with- 
out having the undoubted characters of the ſons of 
God, we ſhould, without any ground, think our- 
ſelves ſure of the inheritance : yet fo that repentance 
itſelf, conſiſting in the mortification of fin and the 
practice of good works, is alſo promiſed under ano- 
ther form, to wit, as the gift of God, which he him- 
ſelf works in us, that, by that ſign or evidence, we 
may, from the time of our truly repenting and be- 
lieving, perfectly hope in that grace, which is brought 
to us at the revelation of Jeſus Chriſt J, having e- 
ternal hfe already begun in ourſelves, t er with 
the new creation of the new ſpiritual life, by the Spi- 
rit of God. Thus far Cloppenburg, the accuracy of 
whoſe diſſertation nothing can exceed. 


Diſputat. 4. de fæder. theſ. 26. f 27. 
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XVI. We are not to think, that, by this ſentiment, 
the nature of a covenant is deſtroyed, _ 1 
which conſiſts in @ ſtipulation and re- "Ira 


ſtipulation. For there is no abſurdity 8 
ſhould we maintain, that that di covenant ; with re- 
ſition of the new covenant, which * to us. rather 
was made to the Surety, retained the * 


proper notion of a covenant, ſignifying a compact be- 


| tween dwo parties of mutual faith; but that the other 


diſpoſition made to us, comes nearer to the form of 4 


teſtament, and 1s rather unilateral, or appointed by 


one party. Nor is the word p17 any obſtacle, which 
we have ſhewn, book i. chap. i.F 3. is of variousfigni- 
fications, and often dn the * as N, a conſtitu- 
tion, or ſignifies a certain promiſe, though not mutual. 


XVI. Moreover, God, by a certain wonderful act 
of condeſcenſion, publiſhes the promiſes 


of his grace to his covenant-people, i 


Tis the good 
m neſs of God, 


this manner; to ſhew that it is his will, that be has pro- 


that they ſeek for, and expect from him, poſed his pro- 
what he promiſes, juſt as if it was a by wa pe Grin 
promiſe of reward, and proceeded from 3 
covenant and agreement, and was irrevo- 
cable, on the account of the right of him, who * 
for the performance of it. Which is, indeed, an a- 
ſtoniſhing degree of the Lord's goodneſs; neverthe- 
leſs, we are not to uſe it as an argument for condi- 
tions of the covenant of grace, properly ſo called. 
XVIII. But, which is the principal thing, we ima- 


gine, the beſt way to conceive of this be . tow, 6 
conſtitution of the covenant, 


is as ſervient to the cove- 
follows: Ihe covenant of grace, or nant of grace, the 


the goſpel, ſtrictly ſo called, which is promiſe becomes 
the model of that covenant, ſince it bilateral. 


conſiſts in mere promiſes, preſcribes nothing pro- 


prely as duty, requires * commands nothing; 
not even this, Believe, truſt, hope in the Lord, and 


the like. But it declares, ſets forth, and ſignißes to 


us, what God promiſes in Chriſt, what he would have 
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done, and what he is about to do. All preſcription 
of duty belongs to the law, as, after others, the ve- 
nerable Voetius The very well inculcated *. And we 
are, by all all means, to maintain this, if, with the 
whole body of the 
defend the perfection of the law, which comprehends 


all virtues, and all the duties of holineſs. But the 


hw, adapted to the covenant of grace, and, accor- 


ding to it, inſcribed on the heart of the elect, enjoins 
to * all thoſe things which are propoſed in the 
goſpel, with an unfeigned faith, and frame our lives 
HAT to that grace and glory which are promiſed. 
When God, therefore, in the covenant of grace, 
iſes faith, repentance, and conſequently eternal 
: life, to an elect ſinner ; then the law, whoſe obliga- 


tion can never be diſſolved, and which extends to e · 


very duty, binds the man to aſſent to that truth, high- 
ly prize, ardently deſire, ſeek, and lay hold on thoſe 
promiſed bleſſings. Moreover, ſince the admirable 
providence of God has ranged the promiſes in ſuch 
order, as that faith and repentance go before, and 
falvation follows after, man is bound, by the fame 
law, to approve of, and be in love with, this divine 
appointment, and aſſure himſelf of falvation only ac- 
cording to it. But when a man accepts the promiſes 
of the covenant, in the order they are propoſed, he 
does, by that acceptance, bind himſelf to the duties 
contained in the foregoing promiſes, before he can 
afſure himſelf of the tulfilment of the latter. And 
in this manner the covenant becomes mutual. God 
propoſes his promiſes in the goſpel in a certain order. 
The man, in conſequence 
to the covenant of grace, is bound to receive the 
miſes in that crder. Wlile faith does this, the be- 
hever, at the ſame time, binds himſelf to the exerciſe 
of a new life, before ever he can preſume to entertain 
a hope of life eternal. And in this manner it becomes 
a mutual agreement. 


* Diſput. SEO 24. & ſeg. 


we would "conſtantly | 


the law, as ſubſervient 
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XIX. But let none here object, that life is promiſed 
in the new covenant, to him that Not every action, to 
believes and repents, no leſs than which life is appointed, is 
it was, in the old covenant, to him Properly a condition. 
that worketh; in order thence to conclude, that 
faith and repentance are now, in the ſame manner, 
conditions of the covenant of grace, that perfect obe- 
dience was the condition of the covenant of works. 
For when life is promiſed to him that doth any thing, 
we are not directly to underſtand a condition, proper- 
ly fo called, as the cauſe of claiming the reward. 
God is pleaſed only to point out the way we are to 
take, not to the right, but to the poſſeſſion of life. 
He propoſes faith as the inftrument, by which. we lay 
hold on the Lord Jeſus, and on his grace and glory; 
good works, as the evidences of our faith and of our 
union with Chriſt, and as the way to the poſſeſſion of 
life. | . 

XX. But we muſt not forget to obſerve, that faith 
has quite a different relation with reſpect paich has here 
to the bleſſings of the covenant of grace, a pecuiiar re- 
from what the other works of the new life lation. 
have. In this, indeed, they agree, that both conjoint- 
ly are the way to the promiſed bliſs; but faith has 
ſomething iar. For as faith is an aſtipulation, 
or aſſent given to the divine truth, it includes in it the 
acceptance of the benefit offered by the covenant, and 
makes the promiſe firm and irrevocable. © Here is my 
« Son,” ſays God, © and falvation in him. I offer 
« him to whoever deſires him, and believes, that he 
ce ſhallfind his ſalvation in him. Who deſires him? who 
tc believes this?” I do,“ fays the believer, «+ [ great- 
ce ly long for him. I believe my ſalvation to be laid up 
% in him. I take him as thus offered to me.” © Be 
<« it ſo,” ſaith the Lord. And in this manner the pro- 
miſe is accepted, the truth of God ſealed, the donation 
of Chriſt, and of ſiIvation in him, becomes irrevoca- 
ble. From all which it is evident, that faith has a 
quite different relation in the new covenant, from whit 
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works formerly had in the old. What the difference 
is between giving and receiving, ſuch ſeems to be the 
difference between a condition of works and of faith: 
which the celebrated Hoornbeck has not unhappily ex- 
plaincd in Socin. confut. tom. ii. p. 280. 

III. Let us now laſtly conſider the THREAaTENINGS, 
Some commĩinations purely Whether there be any ſuch in this 
legal, others have a reſpect covenant. It cannot indeed be 
to the covenaut of grace. denied, but that, in the doctrine 
of Chriſt and the apoſtles, we frequently meet with ve- 
ry many coinininations, which have their peculiar re- 
tpect to the covenant of grace, and which could not 
have thus been fet before us, if there had been no ſuch 
covenant. For inſtance, Whoſcever ſhalt not believe in 
Chrijt, whoever ſhall deſpiſe the counſel of God againſt his 
on foul, whoever ſhall not obey the goſpel, ſhall be con- 
d&mned. And theſe threatenings ſeem to be difttnzuiſh- 
ed from thoſe which are evidently legal; ſuch as the 
following: Curſed is he that continueth not in all things, 
&c. Yet, if we would weigh the matter narrowly, the 
covenant of grace has no threatenings fo pecuhar to it- 
{clf, but what may well be referred to the law, from 
wiich every curſe proceeds. | 

XXII. Which I would explain thus: We no where 
Yet all from the law, hear of any threatenings, which may 
to which they proper- and ought not to be deduced from 
I beluug that threatening, which doubtleſs is 
purely legal, Curſed is every ene that continueth nat in all 
things, &c. In this moſt general threatening are in- 
cluded the other more particular ones. Moreover, 
_ when falvation by Chriſt alone is propoſed, in the co- 
venant of grace, as the principal truth, the law, which 
enjoins man to embrace every truth made known to 
him by God, with a firm faith, obliges him to receive 
this truth in particular, and be delighted with the glo- 
ry of God ſhining forth in it, and that his own fatva- 
tion is connected with the glory or God. Should we 
deny, that the law lays us under this obligation, we 
fiould then affirm, that the law does not enjoin us to 
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acknowledge God as true, and that there is a holy love 
of God, and of ourſelves, which the law docs not 
command; all which are moſt abſurd. I go further: 
MWhen man, as the law preſcribes, receives the truth 
of the goſpel with a lively faith, then, not the law, 
but the goſpel, promiſes ſalvation to him. For the 
law knows of no other promiſe, than what depends on 
the condition of perfect obedience. But ſhould man 
flight and obſtinately reject that truth propoſed to him, 
he fins againſt the law, and ſo incurs its curſe, accor- 
ding to the general rule ſo often inculcated, And 
ſince we have ſuppoſed the goſpel declaring, that fa!- 
vation flows from the faith of Chriſt alone, the law 
enjoins, that all who deſire ſalvation, ſhould ſeek it by 
the faith of Chriſt alone; and conſequently it cannot 
but thunder the curſe againſt thoſe, who, rejecting the 
goſpel, believe not on Chriſt, As therefore unbelief, 
or the rejecting of the goſpel, is a fin againſt the law, 
which 1s the only perfect rule of all virtue, (it can be 
called a fin againſt the goſpel, only objectively) ; fo e- 
very threatening of the curſe and of wrath againſt un- 
believers, and the deſpiſers of the goſpel, muſt come 
from, and be reduced to the law, but then it is to the 
law, as now ſubſervient to the covenant of grace. 
XXIII. In the diſcourſes of the prophets, Curiſt 
and his apoſtles, there is a certain in the giſcourſes cf the 
mixture of various doctrines, which prophct,, Chritt and 
indeed are cloſely connected, and his apoiiles, a mixtuie 
mutually ſubſervient; each of which . 
ought to be reduced to their proper heads, ſo that the 
promiſes of grace be referred to the goſpel, all injunc- 
tions of duty, and all threatenings àgainſt tranfyrcl- 
fors, to the law. | 
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CH A FP. © 


Of the ONENEss of the Covenant of Grace, as 
to its Subſtance. | 


The covenant of II is a matter of the higheſt moment, 


grace one, as to 1 that we learn diſtinctly to confider 


ſubſtance, the covenant of grace, either as it is in 
its ſubſtance or eflence, as they call it, or as it is diverſe- 


ly propoſed by God, with reſpect to circumſtantals, 


under different ceconomies. If we view the ſub/tance 
of the covenant, tis but only one, nor is it poſſible it 
ſhould be otherwiſe. There is no other way worthy 
of God, in which ſalvation can be beſtowed on ſinners, 
but that diſcovered in the goſpel. Whence the apo- 
ſtle has beautifully ſaid, that there is not another goſpel &. 
And that teſtament, which was conſecrated by the 
blood of Chrift, he calls everlaſting , becauſe it was 
ſettled before all ages, publiſhed immediately upon the 
fall of the firſt man, conſtantly handed down by the 
ancients, more fully explained by Chrift himſelf and 
his apoſtles, and is to continue throughout all periods 
of time, and, in virtue of which, believers ſhall inhe- 
Tit eternal happineſs. But if we attend to the circum- 
As to circumſtan- ſtances of the covenant, it was diſpen- 
ces, variouſly &if- ſed at ſundry times, and in divers man- 
penſed. ners, under various œconomies, for the 


manifeſtation of the manifold wiſdom of God. Con- 


cerning this ſubject we ſhall treat in the following chap- 
ters, in ſuch a manner, as, firſt, to diſcourſe on thoſe 
general things, which appertain to the ſubſtance of the 
covenant, and have continued in every age; and then 
explain the different æconomies, or diſpenſations, and 
the new acceſſions made to each. This we will, firſt, 
do in a general and conciſe manner, in this and the 
following chapter; then gradually deſcend to the more 
ſpecial conſiderations. 

Gal. j. 7. f Heb. xui. 20. 
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II. We therefore maintain, agreeably to the ſacred 
writings, that to all the elect, living x, the covenant of grace 
in any period of time, 1. ONE and is one falvation, one 8a- 
the fame ETERNAL LIFE Was pro- Viour, one faith. 
miſed. 2. That Jeſus Chriſt was held forth as the ons 
and the fame auTHor and beſtower of saLvaTION. 3. 
That they could not become partakers of it any other 
way, but by a true and lively rarrn in him. If we 
ſhall demonſtrate theſe three things, none can any 
longer doubt, but that the covenant of grace muſt be, 
as to its ſubſtance, only one from the beginning. For 

if the ſalvation be the fame, the author of it the ſame, 
and the manner of communion not different, the co- 
venant itſelf will certainly be one. 

III. The ſcriptures fo evidently declare, that eternal 
life was promiſed to the elect from That eternal life was 
the beginning, that it is aſtoniſhing promiſed to the eleft 
any perſons under the Chriſtian name from the beginning, 
ſhould venture to deny it; who, in- PPears from o. v.39. 
deed, are much blinder than the Jews themſelves; of 
whom our Lord teftifies, Ie do ſearch the ſcriftures ; 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life *. And that 
they were neither raſh nor crroneous in thinking that 
the promiſes of eternal life, and the manner of enjoy- 
ing them, were contained in the ſcriptures which they 
had, we prove by the moſt cogent arguments. 1. Be- 
cauſe not only the Lord jeſus does not by the leaft 
hint charge them, in this reſpect, with the ſmalleſt er- 
ror, but makes uſe of that as 2 reaſon to recommend 
to them the ſearch of the ſcriptures. Now, it is very 
inconſiſtent with the great ſincerity of the Lord Jeſus, 
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ſion, to have cheriſhed that prejudice, which would 
* John v. 39. 


— 
— 


5 and the divine dignity of the ſcriptures, to recommend 8 
them by arguments not genuine, or to recommend ' 
| their value and uſefulneſs from Jewiſh forgeries. Nay, d 
. had the Jews falſely perſuaded themſelves, that the "8 
> promiſes of eternal life were contained in the Old-te- . if 
> ſtament records, our Lord ought not, by any conceſ- ; * 
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have hindered them from acknowledging the excel - 
lence of his doctrine, and cunſequently the divinity of 
his perſon. But it would have been better to have 
exclaimed againſt them ; © In vain do you ſearch the 
{criptures, in hopes of finding eternal life in them; 
attend rather to me and my doctrine, who am the firſt 
that came into the world as a preacher of eternal life.” 
But every one may ſee, how inconſiſtent this was with 
the delign of the Lord Jeſus. 2. To this we add, 
that Paul joins his hope as founded on the law and the 
prophets, with the expectation of the Jews: Believing 
all things, which are written in the law and the prophets : 
and have hope towards God, which they themſelves alſo 
allow, that there ſhall be a reſurrection of the dead, both 
of the juſt and unjuſt He teſtiſies, that the Jews ex- 
pected a reſurrection of the dead: he profeſſes to have 
The ſame belief and hope with them; and that he did 
not do fo, reſting on a vain preſumption, but on the 


hw and the prophets, which they alſo, in their man- 


ner, carefully read, and from which they had derived 
the ſame expectation with kim. 3. The Jews were ſo 


far from judging amiſs in this reſpect, that, on the 


contrary, the Lord Jeſus reproved the Sadducees, as 
ignorant of the ſcriptures, becauſe from them they had 
not learned eternal life and the reſurrection f. | 
IV. But let us argue from the very books of the Old 
And Matth. Teſtament ; and firſt, after the example of 
xxii. 31.32. Our Lord, who ſpeaks to this purpole : But 
as touching the reſurrection of the dead, have ye not read 
that which was ſpoken unto you by God, ſaying, I am the 


God of Abraham, and the God of Iſaac, and the Gad of 


Jacob? Gad is nat the Gad of the dead, but of the lroing . 
This inference appeared fo evident to the very multi- 
tude, that they were aſtoniſhed at his doctrine, and 
the Sadducees mouth was ſtopt l. And indeed, if the 
words of Moſes, quoted by Chriſt, be accurately weigh - 


ed, the evidence of this argument will eaſily appear to 


the attentive reader. 
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V. For, 1. That expreſſion, to be a Gad to any, ta- 
ken in its full import, includes life e- IN 
ternal. For * God becomes the II 15 
ſinner's God, he then becomes to him God to any one, it 
what he is to himſelf. _ But what is he i»<ludes eternal 
to himſelf ? Doubtleſs, the fountain of — 
eternal and complete bleſſedneſs. When God, out of 
his grace, gives himſelf to man, he gives him all things; 
for himſelf is all things. Such a man finds in God 4 
Hield againſt every evil, and an exceeding great reward &. 
And what can he deſire more in order to his perfect 
happineſs? Whence the apoſtle joins theſe two +, God 
to be the God of any one, and to have prepared for them a 
city. And ſeeing the gifts of God's grace, eſpecially when 
he gives himſelf, are without repentance I, hereby alſo 
the cternity of this happineſs is eſtabliſhed. Rats 

VI. 2. — this covenant is not made with 
the ſoul, but with the man ; and God TO F 
not only requires the worſhip of the an wick _ 
foul, but alſo the ſubmiſſion of the bo- man, promiſes fat- 
dy, as Redeemer of both, in order to on tv the whole 
bis being glorified in both; as he aiſo 

appointed a ſign of his covenant to be in the body ||. 
Conſequently, when he calls himſelf the. God of the 
whole man, he promiſes his falvation not to the foul 
alone, but to the body alto. z 

VIE. 3. Theſe conſiderations will be more cogent, 
if we reflect, that the words, from G called bimſelt 
which our Lord argues, were ſpoken the God of che pa- 
of the patriarchs, who had been dead triarcts, long after 
long before 4. But as God is not the their death, 
God of perſons who have no exiſtence, it was firſt evi- 
dent, that their fouls ſurvived, and enjoyed the bea- 
tific viſion of God; and ſince, as we have juſt faid, 
their body alſo was comprehended in the covenant, it 
followed, that, at the appointed time, their very bo- 
dy, when raiſed from the duit, ſhould be reunited to 
the foul, in order to partake of the ſame happineſs. 


* Gen xv. 1. + Heb; xi. 16. 1 Rom. xi. 2g, || Gen. xvii. ! Jo 
4 Excd. iii. 6. | | 
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VIII. 4. To be the God of any one, ſigniſies, in the 
God delivers bim, uſual ſtyle of ſcripture, deliverance 
whoſe God he is, from enemies; compare Pſal. iii. 7. 8. 
from his enemies, Now, death is our greateſt and laſt e- 
conſequently from nemy *. As therefore God delivers 
11 thoſe whoſe God he is, out of the 
hand of their enemies, he cannot be the God of thoſe 
who always remain under the power of death : but 
all who have him for their God, muſt neceffarily, af- 
ter death is ſwallowed up, exultingly fing that ſong of 
triumph, O death / where is thy victory?? 
I. 5. It is beyond all _— that God promi- 
4 . n. fed to thoſe illuſtrious patriarchs, 
—— 1 ater . when he called himfelf their 
life, it remains that this God, ſomething highly excellent, 
Promiſe refer to the life to and by which they were to be 
8 peculiarly diſtinguiſhed above o- 
thers, who were not ſo eminent in the ſervice of God. 
But they obtained nothing ſo very diſtinguiſhing a- 
bove other men, in this world, that could equal the 
greatneſs of this promiſe. Many wicked men lived 
more happily in the land of Canaan, and elſewhere. 
It remains then, that theſe things regard concerns 
of a ſuperior nature, and belong to eternal life in 
heaven. 5 
X. 6. and laſtly, If we are benefactors to any here 
0 for the ſake of another, we will 
— _ oe PRI 1s much more do good to him, if it 
of the patriarchs, much is in our power. Now, God wants 
more does he bleis them. no power. And he declares he 
will be a benefactor to the poſterity, for the ſake of 
Abraham, Iſaac, and jacob: much more then he 
is, and will be a benefactor to themſelves. But they 
could not be capable of receiving any good, if they 
did not exiſt ; nor of the higheſt benefit, if they were 
for ever to be under the dominĩon of death. It there- 
fore follows, that, when theie words were ſpoken, 
their ſouls were in being, and, at the time appointed, 
® 1 Cor. xr. 26, | | 
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were to be reſtore to life, that God in a diſtinguiſhing 
manner might be their benefactor. All thete things 
are deduced from the words of Moſes by no ſtrained 
conſequence. 

XI. What Volkelius ſays is to no purpoſe, when, 
being pinched by this paſſage, he re- The prevaricat:oa 
quires us * to produce teſtimonies, of Volkelius. 
in which this benefit is promiſed to us [viz in the Old] 
in as clear and evident terms, as in the New Teſta- 
ment; for he refuſes, that the paſſage we are now 
treating of, can, on any account, be of that number; 
as appears from this, that, before Chriſt explained 
<* 1t, none ever ventured fo much as to ſuſpect it con- 
_ © tained any ſuch thing. For it is not credible, that 
the Pharifees, who were very well ſkilled in the di- 
4 vine law, and who, as it feems, frequently and 
% warmly difputed with theSadducees about the reſur- 
4 rection of the dead, would have paſſed over this 
e place in filence, if they had imagincd it to contain 
« a teſtimany to that purpoſe.” 1 80 

XII. All this is trifling. For, 1. The queſtion is 
not, whether the teſtimonies con- Th ative we. whe. 
cerning eternal life are expreſſed ther lite eter al was then 
in fuch plain and clear words in plainly promiſed, but 
the Old Teſtament as in the New, whether at all. 
which none of us affirm, who own that thefe œcono- 
mies differ exceedingly in the degrees of their clear- 
neſs: but whether any teſtimonies at all, concerning 
eternal life, are to be found in the Old Teſtament; 
which the heretics obſtinately deny. For Volkelius, 
at the beginning of the ſame chapter, ſays, It appears, 
that that promiſe (of eternal life) was NOH AT ALL made 
in that old covenant. How unfair then is it to require 
us to produce ſuch plain and clear teſtimonies ? 

XIII. 2. He is of a different opinion from Chrilt, in 
commending the Phariſees for phariſces falſely com- 
being very ſkilful in the divine mended as highly fi:led 
law, who reproves them +, as in the divine law. 

Lib. iii. c. 11. Matth. yxu!t, 16 17 
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blind and fooliſh guides, and charges them with taking 
away the key of knowledge * : and of whom Paul te- 
ſtified, a vail was upon their heart, that, in reading 
Moſes and the Old Teſtament, they did not underſtand +. 
XIV. 3. And we are not much concerned after what 
It does not appear, manner, or from what topics, they 
nor ĩs it our buſineſs to former ly argued; ſince it appears, 
know, in what man- that Chriſt, which impudence itſelf 
ner they argued. will not dare to deny, reaſoned ju- 
diciouſly. Nor will our adverſary be able in any man- 
ner to prove, that they never argued from this paſſage. 
For N has given us a hiſtory of all their diſputa- 
tions ? : 
XV. 4. Whatever it be with the Phariſees, certain- 
Obſervations of Phi- ly, of the ancient Jews, Philo ſeems 
lo and other Jews. to have had ſomething like this in 
his mind; whoſe words the illuſtrious Grotius, a name 
 Nowiſe unacceptable to our adverſaries, adduces | to 
this purpoſe: To ſay, that God is eternal, is the ſame 
as to ſay he is one, who beſtows grace, not at ſome 
certain times only, but inceſſantly at all times.“ The 
celebrated Lightfoot | has obſerved, that our Lord's 
arzument would appear with greater evidence, if com- 
pared with the mind and doctrine of the Jews. For 
Rabbi Simeon Ben Jochai ſaid, The blefled and ho- 
ly God does not put his name on the righteous who 
are alive, but on thoſe who are dead. As it is ſaid, 
* Pal. xvi. 3. to the ſaints that are in the earth. 
* When are they ſaints? When they are laid in the 
* earth. For the holy and bleſſed God does not put 
his name upon them, all the days they live. Why 
« fo? Becauſe the holy and blefled God does not con- 
„ tide in them, as it they could not be turned away 
* from the right path by evil affections : but when 
they are dead, the holy and bleſſed God puts his 
name upon them.” See Tanchum on Gen. Xxviii. 
and Menachem on Exod. iii. Which comes to this 


* Luke xi. 52. + 2 Cor iii. 14. 18. f In commentariis ſuis in 
Matth xxii. 32. || Spicilegia in kxodum, 5 5. 
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purpoſe, that God, in a far more exceclent manner, 
is ſaid to be the God of thoſe who are dead, than of 
thoſe who {till live in the mortal body. And what 
reaſon can poſſibly be aſſigned for this, but that the ſe- 
parate ſoul enjoys a more excellent lite? Aben Ezra, 
among the moderns, had the ſame view of this, who * 
explains thoſe words, I am the Lord thy God, as con- 
taining a promiſe of life in both worlds. And Menaſſe 
Ben ltrael 4 uſes our Lord's very argument. 
XVI. What can be more evident than that teſtimo- 
ny, by which the apoſtle recom- - 3 
md hs faith of Abraham ? He wo 2 = 
looked for a city, which hath foun- ſounded on corjrctures, 
dations, whoſe builder and maker is but on theu ordof God, 
Ged * : adding as to the other patriarchs, For they that 
fay ſuch things, declare plainly that they ſeek a country \| ; 
but now they defire a better country, that is, a heavenly +. 
To pervert theſe things to a bare expectation, and a 
vain perſuaſion, founded only on conjectures, as Smalci- 
us expreſſes it, is doing an injury to theſe pious he- 
roes, and contradicting Paul, who in this matter cele - 
brates their faith. But it would not have been a faith 
founded on the word of God alone, but a culpable 
temerity, to hope for ſo great things to themſelves, 
without a promiſe from God. Franzius + uſcs here 
a moſt excellent climax or gradation. How could 
they have hoped, had they not believed? tow could 
% they have believed, what they had not heard? 
„% How could they have hcard, unleſs it had been 
« preached to them? But how could any have preacl.- 
ed to them, had not God fent them for that pur- 
% poſe, and expretsly commanded them to preach 
this very thing? As the apoſtle of the Gentiles = 
argues in a like caſe.” . | 
XVII. But left they ſhould cavil, that we borrow 


* Ad Levit. xviii. 4. + De reſurrect. mor tuor. lib. 1. c. 10. 
1 Heb. xi. jo, | ver. 14. 7 ver. 16, Diſput. 7. Thel. 55. 
= Row. x. | 
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:. vr. our arguments only from the New Teſta- 
2 . lb ment, hw none 2 better inſtruct us in 
pe phecy, the contents of the Old leftament than 
Gen. xiix. 18. Chrift and his apoſtles), come let us con- 
ſider ſome paſſages of the Old Teſtament, and fret. 
them from the miſconſtructions of our adverſaries. 
And firſt we have that ſwan-like ſong of Jacob *, 
PAT Tm Tue? ait for thy ſalvation, O Lord. The 
aged prophet was now at the point of death; and 
being full of the Spirit of God, he, in the midſt of 
his prophecies, in which he foretells what was to befal 
his children and lateſt poſterity, breaks out into theſe 
words; which were not ſpoken without the Spirit of 
God, ſo as with Smalcius to be referred to a vain per- 
ſuaſion, nor poſſibly to be wrefted to any other, but 
this ſpiritual and eternal ſalvation. 

XVIII. Here again, let a perſon of the Jewiſh nation 
Paraphraſe of put the followers of Socinus, if poſſible, 
the Jeruſalem to the bluſh : in opreſition to whom we 
Targ um thereon. produce this paraphraſe of the Jerufa- 
lem Targumiſt. Our father Jacob ſaid, My foul 
e does not expect the redemption of Gideon, the fon 
* of Joaz, that being only momentary ; nor the re- 
«© demption of Samion, becauſe a tranſient redemp- 
& tion; but the redemption thou haſt mentioned in 
6 thy word, or by thy word, which is to come to 
« thy people, the children of Ifrael; my foul, 1 fay, 
6: expects this thy redemption.” Is not this a very 
clear teſtimony of the moſt certain perſuaſion and the 
full ſt aſſurance of their ſalvation ? 
XIX. Nor muſt we pals by the celebrated paſſage 
Jeb, xix. 25. 26. 27. Of Job f, where, in very clear terms, 
p opheſics of the re- he declares his belief of a future re- 
tu rection aud eter- ſurrection; Fer I knew that my Re- 
us HO: deemer liveth, and that he vill land * 
at the latter day [erer the duſi] uten the earth. Ard 
tough after my ſtin, worms deſtroy this bedy, yet in ny 
{el ſhall T fee Ged ; whom TI Hall ſee for myſelf, and mine 


Sen. xlix. 18, + Clap. xix. 25. 26. 27, 
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eyes ſhall behold, and not another, though my reins be con- 
ſumed within me. On this confeſſion of faith I would 
make the following remarks. 


XX. 2. That it is ſomething very great, that Job 
here treats of, appears both from the , joflineß of 
facred loftineſs and majeſty of the ſtyle, the tyle ſhews 
and the preface with which he uſhers the fubject to 
them in; namely, his earneſt deſire, that be ſome great 
theſe his words might be written and prints et. 
ed in a book, and graven with an iren pen and lead in the 
rock for ever. And nothing was more becoming ſuch 
a deſire than the profeſſion of his faith in the Meſſiah, 
and his hope of a bleſſed reſurrection. | 

XXI. 2. Job clears his innocence againſt the accu- 
ſations of his friends, who con- He c uld not better clear 
demned him as a wicked perſon, his innocence, than by a 
and one who did not acknowledge bre feſſian of the hope of 
the ſtrong God . ] am fo far,” ——_— 
ſays he, from being ſuch as you reproachfully re- 
« prefcnt me, that, on the contrary, being fully poſ- 

ſcficd of the hope of the righteous, I know both 
God and my Redeemer, and expect greater bleſſings 
& at his hands than can be contained within the com- 
4 paſs of this world.” This indeed was far more 

werful to filence the accuſations of his friends, than 
ir he had harangued concerning fome extravrdinary 
happineſs in this life. | 

XXli. 3. He ſpeaks of a thing he was certain of, and 
which therefore ought to be built on the was cot fure cf 
infallible promiſe of God. But it does not bring reſtored 
appear, that any promiſe was made him in this lite. 
of being reſtored, in this life, to his former ſtate. 
Nor are there any general promiſes, from which this 
could be certainly concluded. Nay, there are not a 
few things which perſuade us, that Job had no ſuch 
expectation. For he wiſhes }, that it would pleaſe 
God to grant him the thing be longed for, that is, death, 
and to deſtroy bim. For, Yays he, what is my ftrenzth, 


> 
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that I ſhould hope out ? or what 15 mine end, that I ſhould 
prolong my life * | 

XXIII. 4. All the words of the text direct us to the 
Erery word of bleſſed reſurrection to happen to believers 
the text points in Chriſt. He ſpeaks of his 2 Goel, who, 
10 a happy as the redeemer of believers, and, as Theo- 


reſurrection. d tion tranſlates it, their next of kin, had the 


right of conſanguinity to redeem them. He declares, 
that he /weth, being the true God and eternal life , 
and who has taught us to reaſon from his life to our 
own; Becauſe I live, ye ſball live allo f. Though he was 
really once to die, nevertheleis he ſays, I am he that 
livet h, and was dead, and behold I am alive for evermore ]. 
And this is what Job adds, He /hall ſtand, at the latter 
day, upon the earth [over the duſt.] After having 
triumphed over all his enemies, he will manifeſt him- 
ſelf in the field of battle both alive and a conqueror : 
or, he thall ſtand upon the earth, or over the duſt, 
the receptacle of death, as an enemy proſtrate under 
his feet; as 1 Cor. xv. 26. 27. The laſt enemy that /hall 
be deſtroyed, 1s death. For he has put all things under his 
feet. He conſidered this reſurrection of Chriſt, as an 
earneſt of his own. And though after my ſkin, worms 
deſtroy this body, which he pointed to with his linger, 
get in my fleſh ſhall I ſee God, namely, that great God 
and Saviour Feſus Chriſt, at that time to be manifeſted 
in his glory ||]. Whom he was to ſee for himſelf, tor 
his own falvation and conſummate joy; in like man- 
ner alſo, as David foretold, As for me, I will behold 
thy face in righteouſneſs ; I ſhall be ſatisfied, when I awake, 
with thy likeneſs }. This viſion therefore was different 
from that, of which he ſpeaks chap. xlii. 5. 6. which 
aftected him with grief, and humbled him to duſt and 
aſhes. Nor was it poflible, but ſuch a firm hope of fo 
great happineſs muſt excite an ardent longing after 
the enjoyment of it. And this is what he adds, my 
reins are conſumed, that is, are waſted and languiſh 
through my longing (ſee the ſigniſication of this word 
_ John v. 20. + John xiv. 19. 1 Rev. i. 18. 
i John iii. 2. I Pal. xvii, 15. 
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mn9I Pſal. IXxxiv. 2. and cxix. 81.) within me. In the 
ſame manner alſo as the apoſtle ardently longed to know 
the power of ChriſPs reſurrection; if by any means he 
might attain unto the reſurreftion of the dead . All 
theſe things moſt exactly agree with Job's deſign, 


with the force and magnificence of the ſtyle, with 


the whole tenor of ſcripture, and, was it not for pre- 


ing. 
XXIV. We therefore conclude in the words of je- 


rome to Pammachius, concerning the er - The teſſimony 


ror of John of jeruſalem. What is more of Jerome. 


« evident than this prophecy? None after Chriſt 


« ſpeaks ſo plainly of the reſurrection, as he before 
& Chriſt.” | 


XXV. Let us ſubjoin the prophecy of Daniel t; 
And many of them that ſleep in the duſt Dan. x1. 2. treats of | 


of the earth ſhall awake, ſome to ever- the ſame happineſs. 
laſting life, and fome to ſhame and everlaſting contempt. 


On this place I obſerve theſe following things: 1. 


That a general reſurrection of all, and among theſe, 
of the righteous, to lite eternal, can ſcarce be de- 


ſcribed in more evident terms. Indeed, under the 


New Teſtament, the Lord Jefus, ſpeaking of this 
very myſtery, uſes almoſt the very ſame words, John 
v. 28. 29. I appeal to any conſcience, had Daniel been 
appointed to propheſy of the reſurrection of the dead, 
whether he could have deſcribed it in clearer language? 

XXVI. 2. It is no objection, that Daniel fays, many 
of them that ſleep, ſhall be raiſed. By many is intended 
For not to mention, that many ſome- a difirivution into 
times ſignifies the ſame thing as all, a clailes, 
(as Rom. v. 15. compared with 12.) it is evident, that 
Daniel divides the whole collective body of thoſe that 
ſleep in the duſt of the earth, into two clafles, one of 
which ſhall riſe again to life, the other to ſhame. 


XXVII. 3. And this moſt auguſt prophecy cannot 


Phil. 13, 10. 11. + Chap. xii. 2, 


judices, could never be perverted to any other mean- 
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This be explained to fignify nothing but a tem- 


r poral and corporal deliverance from the 


vreſled to the oppreſſion of Antiochus. For how did 
— tranſgreffars riſe out of the duſt after An- 
— = Antio- tiochus, ſeeing they were then rather dead, 
7 and rendered contemptible? For, durin 
the life of Antiochus, they even flouriſhed. And how 
were the pious and perſevering delivered to eternal life, 
for they all doubtleſs died again? Will you affirm 
with Volkelius, that this is to be underſtood of thoſe, 
*< who conſtantly adhered to the law of God, and to 
c whom that deliverance was to turn to an eternal 
& plory?” Then, I ſay, we have an evident promiſe 
of eternal life in the books of the QId Teſtament : 
which is what we contend for. But if we allow e- 
ternal glory to have been promiſed to them, why not 
too the reſurrection of the dead, which precedes con- 
ſummate glory? 

X XVIII. 4. Nor ought it to be urged, that theſe 
The - appratied things agree not with the time of which 
Fes. wh not Daniel propheſied, namely, the tyranny 
unitly comfart- of Antiochas, and the deliverance there- 
ed by a promiſe from. For ſhould we grant, that Daniel 
2 eli ſpeaks, in the verſes immediately pre- 

= ceding, of Antiochus, yet it does not 
follow, that he could not in this ſpeak of the reſur- 


rection of the dead. For the prophet was here ſhew- 


ing, that God, after having diſplayed fo illuſtrious an 
| inſtance of his glorious power, would proceed in the 
extraordinary deliverances of his people, till all ſhauld 
terminate in the happy reſurrection of the dead. If 
you inſiſt, that the things here foretold, were to exiſt 
at that time, about which he had hithertq been ſpeak- 
ing; Ianſwer, firſt, that this is not in the text. This 
verſe, indeed, is connected with the foregoing by the 
particle, 4 and, where the words concerning that time 
are found. But nothing is more frequent in the pro- 
phets, than thus to join two things, which are to ex- 
uſt at very different times: of which we have unex- 


| been obſerved by very learned men, that the particle 
Yometimes ſigniſies at length, or afterwards. Second- 


ly, it may alſo be ſaid, that wT171 nya denotes after 


that time: as Jol. v. 5. i ligaikies, after they came 
forth. And the promiſe of the reſurrection ought not 
to be thought a thing foreign to the times of Anti- 
ochus: becauſe it is certain, that they who continued 
ſtedfaſt in the ways of piety, might comfort them- 


ſelves by that hope, under all their dreadful torments, as 


may be ſeen, 2 Maccad. vii. 6. 11. 14. and Heb. xi. 34. 
XXIX. But nothing hinders us, with very excellent 
expoſitors, to refer the things The foregoing prophec 
which Daniel propheſies of "4 may . Ter. do 


wards the cloſe of the chapter, to tichriſt. orof the emperors 


the New-teſtament Antichriſt, or loblervient to bim. 
to the Roman emperors ſubſervient to Antichriit in 
promoting the myſtery of iniquity. Cuaradus Gra- 
ferus has very learnedly handled this ſentiment in a pe- 
culiar treatiſe. And thus the reſurrection of the dead 
would be joined with the deſtruction of Antichriſt, 
2s is likewiſe done Rev. xx. 10. 13. | 

XXX. This being the caſe, we may juſtly be ſur- 
priſed, that aperſon, in other reſpects very A miſinterpreta- 
learned, and orthodox in the main of don of a certain 
this inquiry, could not find the general learned perſon. 
reſurrection of the juſt in the ſecond verſe, when he 
could find, in the firſt, the wars of the Engliſh with 
the Dutch, of the Danes with the Swedes, of the 
Tartars in China, and of the Chineſe in Florida, of 
the Portugueſe with the Ciſtilians, and a great many 
other things of a modern date. But let theſe things 
ſuffice to ſhew, that, even under the Old Teſtament, 
eternal life was promiſed to behevers. 3 
- XXXlL. Our writers have diſtinctly anſwered what. 
ever heretics have advanced to the con- In what ſenſe the 
trary. The whole comes to this: When promiſes of the 
the apoſtle * calls the premiſes of the _ —_— 
New Teſtament better, that may be un- — 

| * Heb. viii. 6. 
Vor. I. 3 F 
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derſtood in various reſpects. If referred to eternal 
life, ic does not regard ſo much the thing promi- 
ſel, as the plainneſs and certainty of the pro- 
miſe; which is not now wrapt up in certain obſcure 
words, ſhadows, and ceremonies, but diſtinctly pro- 

poſed ; does not depend on fome uncertain condition, 
but, in the fulleſt manner, is confirmed by the blood 
of the teſtator. The apoſtle himſelf ſuggeſts this an- 
ſwer, ver. 9. 10. 

XXXII. When it is ſaid, that Chriſt bath aboliſhed 
2 Tim. i. ro. death, and hath brought life and immortality 
explained. fo light through the goſpel , it cannot be un- 
derſtood of the firſt promiſe of eternal life, unleſs any 
ſhall ſay, that it was not made before the reſurrection 
of Chriſt, which is what is here ſpoken of. But none 
will ſay ſo. The plain meaning is, that the Lord Je- 
tus, being riſen from the dead, ſhewed to the whole 
world, both Jews and Gentiles, to whom the goſpel 
was preached, that he was the true author of lite and 
immortality: namely, on his coming forth out of the 
grave, the light of this truth was very widely diffu- 
ted, even among thoſe who before fat in darkneſs, and 
in the ſhadow of death. 

XX XII. When the ſame apoſtle affirms, that our ſalva- 
And Heb. ien at the firſt began 10 be ſpoken by the Lord +, 
).3- it is clear, he ſpeaks of the goſpel completed, 
and of the Meſſiah, the author of falvation, already 
exhibited ; which goſpel the Lord firſt publithed, with 
reſpect to the apoſtles, evangeliſts, and the other ordi- 
nary preachers, that followed him. For otherwiſe 
who can deny, that Zacharias, the father of John the 
Baptiſt, and Mary the mother of our Lord, and the 
angels who proclaimed his nativity, and the aged Si- 
meon, and John the Baptiſt, were preachers ot ſalva - 
tion before the Lord ? Of the fathers the apoſtle him- 
ſelf aflirms, that they were wzyy:27piru, goſpelliſed, or 
that the goſpel was preached unto them as well as unto 
UT Fo: | 

* 2 Tun. i. 10. + Heb. ii. 3. t Heb. iv. 2. 
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XXXIV. When it is written, that the way unto the 
halieſt of all was not yet made manifeſt, while And Heb. 
as the firſt tabernacle was yet ſtanding *; the in. 8. 


apoſtle indeed intimates, that the manner of obtain- 


ing falvation was in ſome meaſure hid, in compariſon 
of the brighter luſtre of the goſpel. For then, doubt- 
lefs, the way to life was clouded with much pomp of 
ceremonies and figures: which being now diſpelled, 
we behold with open face, and ardently deſire, hea- 
venly and ſpiritual things. But from this it nowiſe 
follows, that the ancients had no knowledge of ſalva- 
tion; any more than it can be concluded, that we 
know nothing of our glorious ſtate, becauſe John ſays, 
It doth not yet appear what wwe ſhall be f. We may al- 
moſt, in the ſame manner, anſwer th other objections 
advanced by our adverſaries. But it is no part of our 
deſign to examine each in particular. 
XXXV. Now let us proceed to the ſecond thing, 
which we undertook to prove; that in The ancients ſa- 
CurisT, and in virtue of his ſuretiſhip, ved alio byChrid, 
the ancients alſo obtained ſalvation even Acts xv. 11. 
as we. Which Peter declares almoſt in ſo many words, 
But we believe, that, through the grace of the Lord Feſus 


_ Chriſt, wwe ſhall be ſaved EVEN AS THEY ', Where the 


pronoun they is to be reterred to the fathers, on whoſe 
neck an untupportable yoke of ceremonies was put, 
as appears both from the grammatical conſideration at 
the gender, from the connection, and rhe force of the 
apottle's argument, For ſince 2:3, is maſculine, 
and ra thy, the Gentilzs, mentioned ver. 7. is neuter, 
it is not fo properly referred to the Gentiles, as to the 


fathers. And we are not here, without neceſſity, to 


have recourte to an enallage of gender. And then 
too, what method of commenting is it, to imagine fo 
wide an hyperbaton, or tran{poltion, and to bring 
from ver. 7. a noun, to which, after the interpoſitian 
ot ſo many other things, a pronoun ſhall at length an- 
ſwer in ver. 11. and which yet does not anſwer; be- 
Hab. ix. 8. 11 John iii. 2. 1 Acts xv. 11. 


3 2 
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cauſe, in the words immediate! eding, you 
find a noun, with which the — in 8 
be very well joined ? In fine, it will either be nonſenſe, 
or very inſipid, if the words be fo conſtrued. For 
what manner of reaſoning is it, if we ſuppoſe the apo- 
ſtle to have ſaid, The yoke of ceremonies ought not 
to be put on the necks of the Gentiles, becauſe we Jews 
and apoſtles believe, that we ſhall be ſaved in the fame 
manner as they, by the alone grace of the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt? For beſides that it was improper to propoſe 
the Gentiles to the Jews and apoſtles as a pattern of 
ſalvation, fince it appears, that the contrary ſhould be 
done; this only could be concluded from that poſition, 
that the apoſtles and Jews were not bound to circum- 
ciſion, and the other ceremonies, any more than the 
Gentiles. But that was not the thing in diſpute. 
Now, according to our interpretatiun, the apoſtle ar- 
gues in the ſtrongeſt manner: You ought not to put 
the yoke of ceremonies on the necks of the diſciples, 
who are converted from among the Gentiles, becaufe 
the fathers themſelves, who were under that yoke, 
really felt the uneafineſs of it, but did not find falva- 
tion in it; and yet they were ſaved, not in conſequence 
of theſe ceremonies, but by the grace of our Lord je- 
ſus Chriſt. Neither are we, nor any of the human 
race, to take any other way to attain ſalvation. They | 
therefore are under a miſtake, who tell the diſciples, It 
you will be ſaved, you muſt be circumciſed, and keep 
the law of Moſes.” To ſum up the whole then in a few 
words, the apoſtle here declares three things. 1. That 
the fathers were ſaved. 2. By the very ſame covenant that 
we are. 3. Through the grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; 
intimating hkewiſe by all this reaſoning, that there can 
poſſibly be no more but ox E way of talvation. 
IXXVI. This is likewiſe confirmed by that famous 
Heb. iii. 8. paſſage, Feſus Chriſt the ſame yeſterday, and 
explained. fo-day, and for ever *. ' In the foregoing | 
verſe the apoſtle admoniſhed them, to keep freſh in 


* Heb. xiii. 2. 


J bs Sas Ro 


- 2 or $ wo 1 all the — of times. 


ment, acknowledged the alone Author of falvation, 
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their the word, which their = had ſpoke 
unto them, hah faith they ſhould follow. Now, be 
gives this for the reaſon of that admonition, becauſe 
Jeſus Chriſt is the ſame yeſterday, and to-day, and for 
ever ; conſtantly ed by all the — > + of the 
truth, beheved on by all, and to be believed on by 
thofe that come after, if they will imitate the faith of 
their predeceſſors. The fame doctrine therefore is al- 
ways to be retained, becauſe Chriſt, who was always 
both propoſed and believed as the Author of ſalvation, 
changeth not. Now, the particles, yeſterday, to- 125 
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does oe here ſignify ſomething of a late Ar- 
we uſually 2. yeſterday or lately; but all the time paſt : 
as the phraſe to- day denotes the time of grace under the 

New Teſtament. For this is compared to ſome one | 
ſent day; as chap. iii. 13. While it is called, To. day; 

and chap. iv. 7. Again, he limiteth a 2 day, ſaying 
in David, To-day ; of which 2 Cor. vi. 2. Behold, now 
is the accepted time; behold, now is the 45 ry of ſalvation. 
As therefore Chriſt is to-day, under the New Teſta» 


and will be acknowledged as ſuch for ever; ſo in like 


manner, yeſterday, under the Old Teſtament, which 


day is now paſt, he was the ſame, and as ſuch was de- 


clared and acknowled ged. 


XXXVII. Let us alio add what we have in Heb. ix. 
15. And for this cauſe he is the mediator of the and Heb. 
new teſtament, that by means of death, for the ix. 15. 
redemption of the tranſgreſſions that were under the firſt 
teſtament, they which are called might receive the promiſe 
of eternal inheritance. Where we have an open decla- 
ration, that the death of Jeſus Chriſt was effectual for 
the redemption of tranſgrefſions committed under the 
Old Teſtament. For thus the apoſtle proceeds. He 
ſuppoles, that the fathers of the 01d Teſtament were 
faved, notwithſtanding their fins ; which Socinus with 


his followers dare not deny. He fays further, that 


the bluod of bullacks, and of goats, and conſcqueutl 
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of all ſacrifices whatever, could not really, and before 
the tribunal of God, expiate fin, and purify the con- 
ſcience. Yet fince, as he declares, without ſhedding 
of blood there can be no remiſſion, ver. 22. he con- 
cludes, it was neceſſary, that the death of Chriſt ſhould 
intervene, to be undergone indeed, in order not only 
to the eſtabliſhment of the New Teſtzment. but by 
virtue of which the redemption of former fins might 
alſo be obtained. "This is the genuine meaning of the 
ſacred writer. 
XXXVIII. And truly Grotius ſhamefully ſhuffles, 
Gretius's when, to favour the Socinians, he thus writes 
ſhuffling. on this place : © His death intervened for this 
« end, that men might be delivered from thoſe ins, 
« which generally prevailed, before Chriſt, among 
c thoſe called God's people.“ Is it really fo? Would 
thus the redemption of the tranſgreſſions that were under 
the firſt teſtament, denote ſuch an action of Chriit, 

whereby ſucceeding ages would abitain from the like 
fins, as were formerly committed ? God forbid, we 
ſhould ever pervert ſcripture thus. Redemption is 123 
an expiation of fin, upon paying a ranſom. Chritt 
paid this for all the fins of his clect, at whatever time 
they lived. And 1n virtue of that payment, to be 
made at the appointed time, believers, even under the 
Old Teſtament, obtained redemption. = 
XXXIX. Moreover, ſince it is evident, that the pi- 
No ſalva- Ous ancients were faved, it muſt likewite be 
tion bu: evident, that they were ſaved through Chriſt. 
in Chriſt. For our Saviour himſelf ſays, No man cameth 
unto the Fat her but by me*. And Peter, Neither is there 
ſalvation in any other; for thers is none other name under 
heaven given among men, wwherevy we muſt be ſaved f. No- 
thing can be plainer than theſe words, which ſeem to 
de written as with a ſun-beam. Yet the itch of con- 
tradiction has found ſomething to ſay; but that ſome- 

thing is lefs than nothing. 

XI. Our adverſaries except, that theſe paſſages 
Jahn xiv. 6, + Ads qv. 12. 
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ſhould be underſtood of thoſe who live Which holds true 
under the New Teſtament, and there- both under che 
fore that both Chriſt and Peter ſpeak in Old and New 
the preſent, and not in the paſt time, of Teſtaments. 
us, and not of the ancients; of the times when Chriſt 
was exhibited, and not of the ancient ages. We an- 
{wer : 1. As both texts are expreſſed in umverſal terms, 
they are not to be limited without cauſe and neceſſity, 
as there is none in this caſe. For if falvation could be 
obtained formerly without Chriſt, equally as now thro? 
Chriſt, what nced had we of Chriſt's coming ? or what 
fo very great matter do we obtain in Chriſt? 2. Nay, 
there are very ſolid reaſons, why they neither ought nor 
can be thus reſtricted. Becauſe they who were with- 
out Chriſt, were ſtrangers from the covenants of promiſe, 
having no hope, and without God in the world *. 3. The 
quibbling about the verbs being of the preſent time, 
is idle; becauſe verbs of that time may equally refer to 
all times. And whatever phraſe had been uſed, whe- 
ther denoting the future or pait time, there might al- 
ways be room left for ſuch cavils. Beſides, no rea- 
ſon can be aſſigned, why the paſt time ſhould be ex- 
cluded any more than the future, if that verb of the 
preſent tenſe is thus to be racked. What is falie rea- 
foning againſt the Supreme Being, and a childiſh ab- 
uſe of one's genius and parts, if this be not ſo? 

XLI. That which, in the third and laſt place, we 
promiſed to prove, namely, that there is No communion 
noother means of communion with Chriſt with Chritt but 
but FaiTH, appears from that very noted by faith. 
paſſage of Habakkuk, fo often quoted by the apoille, 
But tbe juſt ſhall live by mis -FaiTH, or the faith of 
him, namely, of the promiſed Meſſiah +. From which 
Paul, at different times, proves our juſtification, who 
hive under the New Teſtament, through faith. And 
then Moſes declares concerning Abraham, And he be- 
lieved in the Lord, and he counted it to him for righteou;- 
nfs |; which the apoſdle quotes tor the fame purpoſe . 

* Fph. il. 12. f Hab. ii, 4. 1 Gen, w. . I Rom. iv. 3. 
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David likewiſe declares the man bleſſed that putteth his 
truſt in him [the Son &]. And Ifaiah counſels the ſin- 
ner to tate hold of the ftrength of the Lord, and thus mate 
4 bim . But what is it to take hold of the 
of the Lord, but to believe in the Lord? And 
finally, Paul, by a long enumeration of examples, 
which he took from the Old-teſtament fathers, at- 
tempts to prove this general truth, that without faith 
it is impoſſeble to pleaſe God }. 
XII. Our adverſaries object, that the paſſages a- 
Befide a gene- bove mentioned treat only of a general 
ral faith in God, faith in God, and not of a ſpecial faith 
Faith in Chrift is in Chriſt. We deny not, that as Chriſt 
requite. was then more obſcurely revealed, ſo 
believers had like wiſe a leſs diſtinct knowledge of him; 
yet we boldly aftirm, that they had ſome knowledge, 
and ſufficient for their time, upon the authority of 
our Lord, who ſays, Abraham ſaw my day, and rejoiced ||; 
and of Paul, who teſtifies concerning Moſes, that he 
efteemed the reproach of Chriſt greater riches than the 
treaſures in Egypt I; and concerning the other fathers, 
that they ſaw the promiſes afar off, and embraced them — ; 
and laſtly of Peter, who tells us, that the prophets 
ſearched what, or what manner of time, the Spirit of 
Chrift which was in them, did ſignify, when it teftified be. 
fore band the ſufferings of Chriſt, and the glory that ſhould 
foll.w ++. Since then theſe things were ſaid of the he- 
roes of that time, it will not be hard to determine, 
what we are to judge concerning other believers, ac- 
cording to their rank and ſtation. And the patriarchs 
and prophets had not acted the part of honeſt men, 
if they had enviouſly concealed from other believers, 
ſuch a valuable talent, which was committed to their 
truſt. 
XIII. The apoſtle writes nothing in oppoſition to 
No derogation to this this truth, when he fays =, But 
ruth from Gal. iti. 23. before faith came, wwe were kept under 


 *Pal. ii. 12. f If, xxvii.g, 1 Heb. xi. 6. | Jobn viii. 56. 
J Heb. xi. 26, Ver iz. ++ 1 Pet. i. 11, == Gal. iii. 23. 
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_ the law, For it is far from the apoſtle's intention to 

deny, that faith in Chriſt prevailed before his coming 
in the fleſh ; becauſe, in the fame chapter, he had 
highly commended the faith of Abraham, and pro- 
poſed it as a pattern to us all *. But by faith we here 
underſtand either the object of faith, tae doctriac of 
the goſpel, as chap. i. 23. and the Lord Jcſus nunſeif, 
believed on in the world , or the faith of the redeny- 
tion already actually wrong ht out, as contradiſtinguithed 
from the hope of the Old- teſtament ſaints, who, with 
earneſt longing, as it were, expected the coming of 
the Lord, waiting for the conſolation of Iſrael, Luke ii. 
25. And thus we have now ſhewn, that the Old-te- 
ſtament ſaints had the ſame promiſes of eternal lite 
with us, to be obtained by the ſame Chriit, and the 
ſame faith in him, and conſequently alſo had the ane 
covenant of grace with us. 


e u Ar 


V the d Ferent reep or Diſpenſatians of the 
venant of Grace. 


T Wee pleaſed God, at ſun- The fame corenace 
I dry periods ot time, and in di- of grace diſterencly 
3 manners, to diſpenſe the ſame diipeuſed. 
covenant of grace. We ſhall exhibit, in this chapter, 
a ſhort repreſentation of theſe diſpenſations, in luci 
a method as, firſt, ſimply to explain what, in this 
matter, ſeems to us molt accurate 2nd agreeablc to the 
whole tenor of ſcripture ; and then freely, but calin- 
ly, weigh the reflections of other learned men. 

II. Ihe diverſity of theſe œconomies is comprized 
under two principal heads, which the Hence the Old and 
apoſtle calls by the names of the OI o New I<ftameur. 
and New TesTraMENT. Where we are to note, that 
by the Old Teſtament, we are by no means to under- 
* Gal. iii. 6.7.9. +1 Tim. iii. 16. 
Vor.1. | + 2 0 
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Rand the legal covenant, concerning obtaining ſalva- 
tion by our own works ; which is very different from 
the covenant of grice. But, according to us and 
Paul, the Old Teſtament denotes the teftament [or 
covenant] of grace under that diſpenſation, which 
ſubſiſted before the coming of Chrift in the fleſh, and 
was propoſed formerly to the fathers under the vail of 
certain types, pointing out ſome imperfection of that 
ſtate, and conſequently that they were to be aboliſhed 
In their appointed time : or, as Calvin has very well 

expreſſed it *, The Old Teſtament was a diſpenſation 
involved in a ſhadow and ineffeftual obſervation of cere- 
monies, and was therefore py | 


rary, becauſe a thing in 
ſuſpenſe, till eſtabliſhed on a firm and ſubſtantial bottom. 
The New Teftament is the teſtament [or covenant] of 
grace, under that diſpenſation which fucceeded the 
former, after being conſecrated and eſtabliſned by the 
blood of Chrift. For this reaſon Chriſt calls the cup, 
which he reached to his diſciples in the ſupper, the 
cup of the new teſtament in his blood }, to ſignify, that 
then at length the New T eſtament would be perfected, 
when ſealed by the blood of the teſtator ſhed at his 
death. 
III. It is carefully to be obſerved, that the difference 
— of theſe teſtaments is not to be placed 
conſiſts not in the in the ſubſtance of the promiſed in- 
ſubſlance of the pro- heritance, as if, under the Old le- 
miſed inheritance, ſtament, was allotted the inheritance of 
bat in the manner the land of Canaan, and the inheri- 
„mes promiit- tance of heaven under the New. No- 
thing can he imagined lefs accurate and juſt. The al- 
lotment of the heavenly inheritance praceeds from 
the teſtament of grace abſolutely conſidered, which 
remains invariably one and the fame under every œ- 
conomy. Only the ſame inheritance is propoſed in a 
cliſſer ent manner; in the Old Teſtament under tha- 
dows, and in a certain period thereof, under the 
pledge of the land of Canaan, and which at the ap- 
LIuſtitut. lib. 2. c. 11. 4. 1 Matth. xxvi. 28. 
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pointed time was to be purchaſed by the death of the 


teſtator: in the New Teſtament clearly, without a 


pledge, to which any regard was to be had, and as 
now purchaſed by the death of the teſtator. The 

omiſe of the common falvation, which is in Chriſt, 
whether formerly made to the fathers, or to us at this 
day, does not belong to the Old or New Teitament 
as ſuch, but abſolutely to the teſtament or covenant 
of grace. The difference of the teſtaments conſiſts 
in the different manner of diipenling and propo'tng 
the ſame ſaving grace, and in ſome different adjuncts 
and circumſtances. Whatever was typical in that 
diſpenſation, and denoted imperfection, and an ac- 
knowledgment that the ranſom was not yet paid, 
belongs to the Old Teſtament. Whatever ſhews, that 


the redemption is actually wrought out, is peculiar to 


the New Teftament. Without carefully adverting 
to this, it is not poſſible, we can have an accurate 
knowledge of the nature of both teſtaments. 

IV. But let us inſiſt a little further on this point, if 


poſſibly we may advance, what may ſet More accurately 


the truth in a clear light. Three things explained. 

are to be diſtinguiſhed: the teſtament of grace, the 
Old and New Teſtament. To each its own inhert- 
tance is to be aſſigned. That of the teſtament of 
grace is eternal ſalvation, with every thing belonging 
to it, through Jeſus Chriſt ; which is equally common 
to believers in all ages. The Old and New Teſtament 


being different economies of this one teſtament 
of grace, which they comprize, ſuppoſe allo and in- 


clude the ſame heavenly inheritance. But in ſo far 
as they are different, the inheritance alio attributed 
to each is different. Now, that difference conliſis 
chiefly in two things: firſt, in the dillerent manner 
of propoling it, which, I hope, I have now clcariy 
explained: then, in the circumſtantial adjuncts of the 
principal inheritance. Theſe in the Old Teitament 
are, the inheritance of the land of Canaan, as a pledge 
of heaven, with a bondage to the elements of the 


3G 2 
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world, and the excluſion of the Gentiles, and a leſs 
meaſure of the Spirit of grace, In the New Te- 
ſt unent, the inheritance of the Gentiles, with liberty, 
and a more plentiful meaſure of grace. 

V. We begin the ceconomy of the Old Teftament 
The Old Teſta- immediately upon the fall, and the 
ment begins imme- firſt promiſe of grace, and end it in 
diately on the fall. Chriſt; as both the nature of the thing 
and ſcripture direct us to do. We argue from the na- 
ture of the thing, in this manner: Since believers had 


the covenant of grace propoſed and confirmed tothem, 
immediately after the fall, by ſuch ſigns, as contained 


2 confeſſion, that guilt was not yet expiated ; and 


which therefore were, at the time appointed, to be ab- 


rogated by the introduction of the New Teſtament ; 


there can be no reaſon, why the promiſe thus propo- 
ſed and ratified, ſhould not be the Old Teſtament. 


We don't refer to the Old Teſtament the promiſe of 


the ſeed of the woman bruiſing the ſerpent's head, and 
of the enmity eſtabliſhed between the ſeed of both ; . 
for theſe things abſolutely belong to the covenant of 
grace. But the ſacrifices which are added, by the blood 
of which that teſtament was confirmed, belong in- 
deed to the Old Teſtament. It appears more than 
probable to us, with ſome very learned men, from 
the Moſaic hiſtory, that immediately upon the pro- 
mulgation of the covenant of grace, Adam, at the 
command of God, flew beaſts for ſacrifice, whoſe 
ſkins were, by the favour of God, granted to him 
and his wite for cloathing : which was not without 
its myſtical ſignification, as ſhall he explained in its 
proper place. It 1s certain we havean expreſs account 
of facrihces *, which account, in the opinion of chro- 
nologers, happened about the year of Adam 129. 
Seeing therefore theſe ſacrifices belong to the teſta- 
ment of grace, and typically ſeal the blood of Chriſt, 
which was to be ſhed 1a due time, and likewiſe remind 
of guilt not yet expiated, they can be referred to no- 


thing | but the Old + 208 Fnopag For whatever is thus 


6 Gen. ! V. 2 2. K ſeq. 
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joined to the covenant of grace, and cannot poſſibly 


be referred to the New Teſtament, the very force of 
the words requires its being ſaid of the Old Leſtament. 
To this argument a certain very learned perſon objects 
as follows: Adam, the deluge, and the rainbow, 
« were types, and previous to the actual performance 
* of redemption, and yet they belong not expreſsly 
* to the Old Teſtament. For this laſt was abrogated 
* with all its ſhadows. But theſe others ceaſe not to 
* be types of greater and ſpiritual things to us.“ But 
the aniwer ſeems to be eaſy. The deliverance of the 
Iſraelites out of Egypt, the paſſage through the Red 
ſca, their wonderful ſupport in the wilderneſs by man- 
na, and water from the rock, the fall of Jericho, 
the expulſion of the nations out of Canaan, the car- 
rying away of the Iſraelites into Babylon, their c- 
turn from Babylon, and many other things of the 


* 


like nature, (for it would be endleſs to recount all), 


do they not all belong to the Old-tetiament cecono- 
my ? But theſe very things certainly ccale uot, accor- 
ding to the ſentiments of very learned men, to be all 
of them types of the greateit things to the Chriſtian 


church. The city of Jeruſalem it{clt, the very temple, 


with its whole pomp of ceremonies, though no long- 
er in being, any more than Adam and the deluge, yet 
ought alſo to be conſidered by us Chrittians as ty pes of 
the heavenly city, and tempie not made with hands. 
In a word, the whole of the Moſaic law, though 
abrogated as to any obligation of obſervance, ceaſes 
not to exhibit to us, for our inſtruction, à type of 
ſpiritual things. | . 
VI. There is another reaſon taken from Paul; who re- 
duces all theſe inſtitutions of God to Therero belong all 
the Old Teitament * Which decay and abrogated inſtitu- 
wax old, and are ready to vaniſh away. 905 of Gd. 
Now, it is certain, that not only thoſe things which 
were hirſt ordained by Moſes, but thoſe allo which 
were in force long betore Moles, as facrifices and cir. 
| 2 Heb. viii. 13. 
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cumciſion, were abrogated by the introduction of the 
New Teſtament. But theſe were not abrogated, be- 
cauſe, as the learned perſon would have it, they were 
reduced by Moſes, with the reſt of his conſtitutions, 
into one ſhadowy ſyſtem, but becauſe they were of 
the ſame nature with the Moſaical ; namely, ſhadows, 
which were to give place to Chriſt the ſubſtance. 
And they were fo, not from their being renewed by 
Moſes, but from their firſt inſtitution. 

VI. Nor do we ſpeak without ſcripture, when we 
Paul, Heb. ix. 15.affigns Teckon all that time which fol- 
all the preceding time to lowed from the fall to the co- 


che former teſtan . ent. ming of Chriſt, to the Old or for- 


mer Teſtament. For thus we have the apoſtle's 
authority * : And for this cauſe he is the mediator of 
the new teſtament, that by means of death, for the redemp- 
tion of the tranſgreſſions that were under the Fix ST TESTA- 
MENT, #heywhich are called, might recerve the promiſe of eter- 
nal inheritance. Now, it 1s evident, that, by the death 
of Chriſt, the tranſgreſſions not only of thote belie- 
vers who lived under the Moſaic ceconomy, but alſo of 
the more ancient patriarchs, were expiated from the 
foundation of the world; to which the apoſtle's rea- 
ſoning leads us, as by the hand 4. Therefore to their 
time aiſo THE FIRST TESTAMENT belongs. Nor can 
any reaſon be given, why the apoſtle ſhould make par- 
ticular mention of any determinate period, fecing the 
efficacy of Chriſt's death equally extends to all belie- 


vers backward. Which was alſo finely obſerved by 


Cocceius himſelf in his comment on this place: 
& Thoſe very fins therefore, which have been, and 
« were not remitted under the firit teſtament, ſeeing 
c that fin which all men have in common, becauie 


& all are ſaid to have ſinned, when Adam ſinned, 


& Rom. v. 12. and all other fins his children were 
_ « guilty of, as alfo the fins of thoſe who expected 
6 Chriſt, in order that the teſtament, which gives 


“ remiſſion and the inheritance, might be ratified, 


* Heb. ix. 15. + ver. 26, 
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© ought to be expiated by the death of the Mediator, 


« as by a ranfom.” 

VIII. We will again confider and examine the very 
learned perſon's exception: and thus he op 1 
ſpeaks ; From the time that fin was deed, by the 

« imputed, to wit, from the time learned perſon. 
of the law, there being made, by the law of Moſes 
and the Moſaic inſtitutions, a commemoration and 

exprobration Cor charge or accuſation] of fin, and 
a hand-writing exacted, Heb. x. 3. Col. ii. 14. hence 
all the preceding fins, committed during all the time 
of the forbearance, are ſaid to HAVE BEEN in a pe- 
culiar manner under the Old Teſtament. Not that 
the Old Teftament was from the time in which fin 
was firſt committed, but that thoſe committed be- 
fore the Old Teſtament, are faid, in a peculiar man- 
ner, to have then chiefly exiſted when they were im- 
puted, commemorated, and exprobrated [or char- 
ed ] Nor did it contribute a little to heighten the 
virtue of Chriſt's death, expreſsly to have obſerved, 
that fins not only not imputed, when there was no 
law, but alſo very often imputed and charged, were 
« yet, by the death of Chriſt, entirely removed, fo 
ce that there is no more remembrance of them.” 

IX. Theſe things are fo ſubtile, (for I hardly dare 
call them obſcure and perplexed, leſt the gut to no 
learned perſon ſhould be offended), that I purpoſe. 
own I do not underſtand them all ; I will however at- 
tempt it. He ſuppoſes with me, and with all the or- 
thodox, that the virtue of Chriſt's redemption extends 
to the removing all the fins of all the elect, from the 
beginning of the world. This being fo, he inquires, 


0 


i 


why Paul called thoſe fins the tranſgreſſions that were 


a the firſt teſtameut. The reaſon of which he will 
not have what we contend for; namely, that the Old 
Teſtament was from the time in which ſin was to be 
expiated by Chriſt, but that all the preceding ſins, 
committed from the beginning of the world, are ſaid, 

in a peculiar manner, fo HAVE BEEN and fe HAVE Ex- 
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ISTED under the Old Teftament, or Moſaic economy. But 
why did thoſe very old fins exiſt under the Old Teſta. 
ment ? Becauſe then they were imputed and charged, 
by that remembrance of fin that was made by the law 
of Moſes. From this reaſoning I firſt affert, that, by 
the tranſgreſſions under the firſt teſtament, are under- 
ſtood all the preceding ſins, which were committed 
during the whole time of the forbearance. Whence by 
a very eaſy conſequence it follows, that the times * 
#he forbearance, in the ſenſe the learned perfon uſes 
that expreſſion, that is, the ages which went before 
the coming of the Meſſiah, and of the firſt teſtament, 
are of equal extenſion. No, fays he: But the very 
old ſins, ſuppoſe of Adam, Enoch, Noah, are ſaid to 
have exiſted under the Moſaic covenant or teſtament. 
Where, learned Sir? Where, I fay, is it faid, that the 
ſins committed before the Old Teſtament, exiſted in a 
peculiar manner, upon the introduction of the law of 
| Moſes? Not certainly in theſe words of Paul. For 
the very word exi/ting is not to be found there, much 
leſs in the ſenſe you frame to yourſelf. I imagine the 
learned perſon had in his eye, Rom. v. 13. for until 

the law, fin was in the world. But in what manner 
ſoever this may be explained, the apoſtle never and no 
where, that I know of, ſays, that the fins, for inſtance, 
committed by the inhabitants of the firſt world, exiit- 
ed in a peculiar manner under the ceconomy of the 
Moſaic teſtament, And in what ſenſe, pray, ſhould 
they be ſaid to have then exiſted ? Becauſe, fays he, 
they were then imputed and charged. But to whom ? 
Nor certainly to thoſe very perſons, who, dying in 
the faith, were received into heaven. And how im- 
puted and exprobrated by the introduction of the Mo- 
fuc teſtament? Seeing it was fo much later than their 


death and ſalvation, it does not greatly regard thoſe de- 


parted pious and happy perſons, at leaſt as to its ri- 
our. I don't refuſe, that the Iſraelites were convin- 
ced of their ſins by the Molaic law, and that a remem- 


brance of lin was made, and that all mankind was con- 
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demned in the Iſraelites: but that the ſins of the moſt 
ancient believers were then imputed and charged, and 
then in a peculiar manner exiſted, is neither afferted 
in ſcripture, nor conſonant to reaſon. 
X. But this alſo deſerves conſideration, that he 
would have the apoſtle expreſsly mention the The refu- 
Moſaic teſtament, becauſe that tended to am- tation 
plify the virtue of Chriſt's death, as peculiar- continued. 
ly ſhining forth therein; ſeeing it has removed all re- 
membrance of thoſe very fins, which were often im- 
puted and charged upon them by the law. Which 
does not indeed appear to me to be very pertinent to 
that matter. For fince the commemoration and re- 
membrance of fins are made in the repeated offering 
of the ſame ſacrifices, which could not take away fins, 
and facrifices of that kind began to be uſed immediate- 
ly upon the promulgation of the teſtament of grace; 
theſe very ſins were alſo commemorated and charged 
by facrifices, which were anterior to the Moſaic ceco- 
nomy. But if, on the introducing the law of Moſes, 
that charging of fin was more frequent and ſtrong; 
the promiſe, in the ſame law, was ikewiſe more fre- 
quent and ftrong, as likewiſe the ſign and ſeal of the 
remiſſion of fins, which the Meſſiah was to procure. 
For the fame inſtitutions which commemorated tin, 
ſigniſied alto and ſealed the future expiation of it by 
the Meſſiah. If therefore, on the one hand, it may 
ſeem ſtrange, that thoſe very fins were alſo expiated 
Chriſt, which were ſo often commemorated and 
charged; on the other hand, the expiation of thoſe, 
{ins which was fo otten ſignified and ſealed, appears 
leſs ſtrange. But the pious meditation of the redemp- 
tion purchaſed by Chriſt, ſtands in no need of any 
ſuch tubtilties of idle diſputation. It is ſufficient to 
ſay with Paul, that the efficacy of the death of Chriſt, 
who is the Mediator of the New Teſtament, 1s ſuch 
that it has purchaſed for the elect in every age, the re- 
demption of thoſe tranſgreſſions, which could never 
be expiated by any blood of bulls or goats. Our ar- 
Vol. I. 43 
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gument therefore remains in its full force, and is in 
vain attacked by the windings and mazes of a per- 
plexed diſcourſe. The tranſgreſſions under the firſt te- 
/?ament, are fins committed from the moſt ancient pe- 
riod of the world ; therefore the firſt teſtament compri- 
zes ali the ages from the firſt origin of the world. 

XI. Moreover, in this ceconomy of the Old Teſta- 

ne Old Tea. ment, ſeveral periods are diſtinctly to 
* 3 Is be obſerved. For God, at ſundry times 
ſoxeral periods, and in divers manners, ſpake unto the 
= ou - which fat hers x. The firſt period reaches 

ins ich Adam. from Adam to Noah, and compre- 
hends the whole age of the firſt world. In which e- 
very thing was very {imple and plain. The firſt goſpel- 
promiſe was publiſhed by God, received by faith by 
our firſt parents, was inculcated on their children by 
inceſſant catechiling, or inſtruction, ſealed by ſacrifi- 
ces offered in faith. The death of the Meſſiah, the 
righteous One, the moſt beloved of God, who was to 
he {lain by his envious brethren, was prefigured in the 
pcrſon of Abel, who was murdered by Cain; his a- 
ſcenſion into heaven, with all his faithful people, was 
joreſhewn in the type of Enoch, who alfo, according 
to Jude, ver. 14. propheſied of his return to judgment 
with ten thouſands of his ſaints; and in fine, the ſepa- 
ration of the ſons of God from the ſons of men for the 
pure wor:hip of God. 

XII. The ſecond period begins with Noan ; in whom 
The @. his father Lamech ſeems to have beheld a 
c-nd with certain type of the Meſſrah, when he ſaid, 
Noah. This ſame ſhall comfort us concerning our ork 
and teil of eur hands, and therefore he called his name 
Neah, waich ſigniſies reſt J. He was a juſt and upright 
man in his generation, and @ preacher of righteouſneſs . 
By him Chriſt preached to the ſpirits in priſen l. He 
was not only heir of the righteouſneſs of faith , but the 
lead and reſtorer of a new world, and in that reſpect 


Bed. i. 3. 1 Gen. v. 29. 1 2 Pet ö. 3. þ » Pet. wm. 19. 
3 Heb. xi. 7. 
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ark was built by him; the ſacriſice of a ſweet ſmelling 
favour offered to God; God's gracious covenant en- 
tered into with the habitable world after that ſacr'ſice, 
and ſealed by the rainbow; and many other things of 
the like kind, full of myſtical ſenſe, which {hall be ex- 
plained in due time. This ſecond period reaches down 
to Abraham. 
XIII. To this ſucceeds the third period from Anga- 
Ha to Mofes. There were indeed very great The third 
and precious promiſes made to Abraham; as with Ab- 
of the multiplying his ſeed, of giving that ham. 
ſeed the land of Canaan, of the Meſſiah to ſpring from 
his loins, of the inheritance of the world, and the like. 
The covenant of grace was folemnly confirmed with 
him, and fealed by the new facrament of circumci- 
ſton ; and himſelf conſtituted the father of all the faith- 
ful, both of his own feed according to the fleſh, and 
of the Gentiles *. Melchizedek 2 prieſt and king, a 
king of righteouſneſs and peace, meets him fatigued 
after the overthrow and purſuit of his enemics, WhO 
alſo bleſſed him, and preſeuted to him in himſelf, as in 
an eminent type, a view of the Mefhah. Hence was 
kindled in Abraham a deſire of feeing ſtill more cleu- 
ly the day of Chriſt, which he both ſaw, and rejoiced 
at 1. This favour of the Supreme Being was conti- 
nued to Abraham's fon and grandfon, Ifac and Jucoh, 


to whom he often made himielf known by repcated 


revelations, which confirmed to them the promitys 
made to that great patriarch, and propoſed them to 
future generations as the chiefs ut his covenant. And 
thus the old promiſes of the covenint of grace were 
enlarged with many additions, and enriched withi a 
tuller declaration. | 
XIV. But things put on a quite diiſ-rent aſpect un- 
der the fourth period, which was introduced ue 6,1, 
by the miniſtry of Moszs. The people with Mo- 
were delivered out of Egypt by an outſtretch- 4. 
ed arm and by tremendous prodiyes, The Sun yi Gol! 
Rom. iv. 12 t Jutk vili. 59, 


3 Il 2 


3 


an eminent type of Chriſt. For the ſame purpoſe the 


— = 
— 
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before all the congregation of the people, declared 
himſelf to be the King of Iſrael, by the ſolemn manner 
in which he gave the law from mount Sinai, amidſt 
thunderings and lightnings. The tabernacle, and the 
ark of the covenant with the propitiatory [or mercy- 
ſeat], the gracious reſidence of God, were conſtructed 
with wonderful art. An incredible number of cere- 
monies was added to the ancient ſimplicity. So many 
myriads of men (ſtrange to relate) were fed with man- 
na from heaven, in the horrid and ſcorched deſerts of 
Arabia, for forty years, and ſupplied with water from 
2 rock, which Moſes ſtruck with his rod. Whole na- 
tions were caſt out before them, and devoted to de- 
ſtruction. Iſrael, as the favoured inheritance of God, 
was introduced, after a very great deſtruction of their 
enemies, to the promiſed poſſeſſion of Canaan ; and 
who can pretend to enumerate all the things with 
which this period was ennobled above the others; f 
which we cannot now ſpeat particularly *? _ 

XV. Seeing all the inſtitutions of former ages were 
To whoſe time, on account 1 enewed under the direction of 
of the extraordinary revolu- Moſes, and enlarged with very 
tion, the Old-tettament co- many additions, and reduced 
venant 1: ſometimes aſcribed. to 2 certain form of worſhip, 
and, as it were, into one body or ſyſtem ; and the co- 
venant was ſolemnly renewed with Iſrael both at 
mount Sinai, and in the plains of Moab; therefore 
it is, that, in the ſacred writings, the Old- teſtament 
covenant is aſcribed to Moſes, and to his miniftry and 
times f. Not that either at that time all theſe things, 
on which the Old Teſtament depended, were firſt in- 
ſtituted, or that, on no account, it is to be referred 
to the preceding times; for the religion of both 
times, namely, both before and after Moſes, was the 
| ſame; and many rites the very ſame, as ſacrifices, the 
diſtinction of clean and unclean beaſts, circumciſion, 
and many others: but that then the confirmation both 
of old and new rites was reduced into a certain form 


* Heb. ix. 5. + Heb. viii. 9. from Jer. xxx1. 32. 
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of a ritual, and that period was fo diſtinguiſhed by a 
folemn renovation of the covenant, and by many ad- 
ditions, that it ſeemed to ſwallow up, as it were, all 
that went before. We likewiſe at other times read, 
that ſomething is ſaid to be given by Moſes, which 
was long before Moſes's time. Our Lord ſays, Moſes 
therefore gave unto you circumciſion, not becauſe it is of 
Moſes, but of the fathers x. God alſo is faid to have gi- 
ven Iſrael in the wilderneſs his ſtatutes, which if a man 
do, he ſball even live in them j. Yet who could from 
thence conclude, that the origin of thoſe ſtatutes was 
only to be derived from that time? ſeeing it is plain, 
that they were contemporary with man, and from the 
beginning made known to all believers by the teach- 
ing of the Spirit of God. This Moſaic period laſted 
(though, under the kings David and Solomon, there 
was a great acceſſion of magmificence made to the 
blic worſhip, by the ſuperb ſtructure of the tem- 
ple, and the appointment of its miniſtry) even to 
the Lord Jeſus, or his forerunner John. For thus 
we are taught, The law was given by Mes, bit grace 
and truth came by Feſus Chriſt I. The lato and the 
 phets were until Jobn; ſince that time the kingdom of 
God is preached ||. 

XVI. When the Old Teſtament evaniſhed, the NEW 


ſucceeded ; whole beginning and epo- he epocha of the 
cha divines do not fix in one and the Neu Tellament dif- 


ſame point of time. Some begin the feremly ſetded. 

New leſtament from the birth of Chriſt, becauſe of 
that expreſſion of the apoſtle, Gal. iv. 4. ip which he 
aſſerts the fulneſs of time was come, when God ſent 


his Son made of a woman: to which they add, that, 


on that yery day, the angels proclaimed the goſpel 
concerning Chriſt manifeited }. Others begin the New 
Teſtament from the year Chriſt's preaching, alleging 


Mark i. 1. Where the evangeliſt jeenis to refer the 


beginning of the goſpel to that year, in which John 
and Chriſt began to preach ; which is more clearly 


John vii. 22. + Ezek. xx. 11. John. i. 2. | Luke xvi. 6. 
Luke ii. 10. 14. | | 
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taught in that paſſage, juſt cited from Luke xvi. 16. 
Others again place the beginning of the New Teſta- 
ment at the moment of Chri/t”s death, upon the authori- 
ty of the apoſtle, who ſays, that the New Teſtament 
was ratified by the death of Chrift the Teſtator *. 
Some, in ſhort, on the day of Pentecoſt, or the effu- 
fion of the Holy Spirit on the apoſtles, on which the 
New Teſtament was, as it were, ſealed, and its law 
came out of Zion f. : | 
XVII. But all theſe things are eafily reconciled, if 
Its ſacceffion in WE allow ſome latitude to that fulneſs of 
the place of the time, in which the New ſucceeded the 
Old bas ſome Old Teſtament. God, indeed, began to 
latitude. prepare for the New Teſtament from 
the very birth of Chriſt, on which very day the go- 
ſpel of Chriſt exhibited began to be preached to the 
| ſhepherds; but thoſe beginnings were very ſmall 
but ſoon after ſhone forth more illuſtriouſly by the 
preaching of John, proclaiming the kingdom of hea- 
ven to be at hand 4, and of Chriſt himſelf, aſſerting 
it was already come, and even among the people oft 
the Jews |]. Yet the kingdom of heaven did not di- 
rely and all at once attain to its full ſtate of maturity, 
but by flow degrees acquired ſtrength, till Chriit, ha- 
ving finiſhed the work which the Father gave him to 
o, completed all by his death, and ratiſied the New 
eſtament. By this death of Chriſt. the Old Teſta- 
ment was of right abrogated. Yet there was an ac- 
ceſſion of greater ſolemnity to the New, when, after 
the death, reſurrection, and aſcenſion of our Lord, 
upon the plentiful effuſion of the Spirit on the apo- 
ſtles, the doctrine of falvation was proclaimed over 
all the habitable world, God, at the ſame time, bearing 
witneſs by figns and wonders, and various virtues 
and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt. Yet fo that the church 
did not enjoy the full liberty of the New Teſtament, 
till after God had rejected the people of Iſrael, who 
ſtiffly adhered to their ceremonies, till their temple 
„ Heb. ix. 17. + II. ii. 3. 1 Matth. iü. 2, || Lukexvii. 21. 
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was burnt, and their whole land was ſmitten with 
curſe; which time of full liberty the apoſtle, in his 
day *, called the world to come. 

XVIII. Hence we ſee, that the cloſe of the Old Te- 
ſament, gradually vaniſhing a- be oſcof the Old and 
way, and the beginning of the beginning of the New 
New gradually gaining ground, Teſtament coaleſced into 
both centered in one point of one point. 
time. For as, on the birth of Chriſt, a more joyful 
period ſhone forth, and the ſongs of the pious were 
heard, concerning the truth of God's covenant con- 


firmed by the accompliſhment of the promiſes ; ſo 
Chriſt acknowledged himſelf to be ſubject to the laws 


of the Old Teſtament by his circumciſion, and the rites 
following upon it. And as the kingdom of heaven, 
which is a kingdom of liberty, was preached by our 
Lord t, fo he ordered, in the mean time, the perſon 
cleanſed of his leproſy to offer the ſacrifice enjoined by 
the law of Moſes f. Which is an evident indication 
of the Old Teſtament ftill maintaining its ground. 

Of right it was entirely abrogated, when, upon Chriſt's 


death, the vail of the temple was rent, and the holy of 


holies before hid and concealed, was then ſet open to 
all; and by the blood of a dying Chriſt the New Teſta- 
ment was ſealed. However, for ſome time the apoſtles 
themſelves apprehended, that there was a ſanctity in the 
ceremonies, till Peter was better taught by a heaven- 


ly viſion . In ſhort, the church ſtruggled with the 


obſervation of theſe ceremonies, now in the pangs of 
death, till Jerufalem was taken and deſtroyed by the 
Romans, and the temple ſet on fire ; together with 
theſe, all remains of the Old Teſtament, which were 


long before condemned to death, quite expired, and 
made way for a New Teſtament, then at laſt blazing 


forth in the full luſtre of its liberty. 
XIX. And here again we are to obſerve various pe- 


* Heb. ii. 5. + John iv. 21. 23. f Matth. viiieq. I Adds x. 
10. 11. &c. AS. | 
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The New Tefta- _ _ are diſtinctly — a in 
ment has alſo its the prophetic writings, eſpecially in 
periods. the myſtical — 9 Take, ' Gre 
of which the church has already experienced, and ex- 
pects the reſt with faith and patience. Periods, I ſay, 
not relating to any new worſhip, either inſtituted or 
to be inſtituted by God, after the preaching of the e- 
verlaſting goſpel ; but reſpecting very different vicifli- 
tudes in the church, and times either more adverſe or 
more proſperous, in which truth and piety were et- 
ther oppreſſed, and, being wounded and ſpent by ma- 
ny perſecutions, were forced to conceal themſelves in 
deſerts, or then victoriouſly triumphed over their ene- 
mies, and being placed on an illuſtrious throne, daz- 
zled the eyes of all with the refulgent beams of their 
light. Of all thefe we will alſo ſpeak in their place. 
XX. Ia this manner we imagine, we have reckoned 
Others make three up properly enough, and agreeably to 
economies. the ſacred writings, the œconomies of 
the times. Yet ſome very learned men have thought 
otherwiſe, who are better pleaſed with the fric hatamy, 
or threefold diviſion, than with the received drchotomy, 
or twofold dittribution. They therefore conſider the 
adminiſtration of the covenant of grace, 1. UNDER 
1. Under the TIE PROMISE, before the law, which they 
promiſe. chntend to have been a promiſe of mere 
grace and liberty, without any yoke or burden of an 
2. Under the acculing law. 2. UNDER THE Law, where 
law. they will have the Old Teſtament begin. 
3. Under THE GO8PEL, where the New begins. This 
3. Under the diverſity would not be of that importance, 
goſpel. as to oblige us therefore to throw up the 
cauſe we plead for, if it conſiſted only in the com- 
putation of times. But ſeeing a vaſt difference is 
made between theſe ceconomies, it will not be from 
the purpoſe more minutely to examine theſe thoughts. 
XXI. It appears certain, that the fathers living be- 
The fathers before fore the NVloſaic law, were loaded with 
Motes did not en- a much lignter burthen of ceremonies, 
joy full liberty. than the Ilraelites were under and at- 
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ter Moſes: yet it does not appear, that they enjoyed 
full li , without any yoke and burthen of an 
accuſing law. For, to ſay nothing of the law of 
nature, which, with its appendages of curſes, was 
handed down by conſtant inſtruction, they had pre- 
cepts concerning facrifices, not indeed binding them 
to a certain time and place, but yet enjoining tacrijj- 
ces, (which indeed were not will-worthip), and diſ- 
tinguiſhing clean from unclean beaſts. This | ima- 
gine the very learned perſons will not deny. A: leaſt 
the celebrated Cocceius finds fault with Grotius, who 
aſtirms, that the offering of Abel was made without 
66 — command of God, from the dictates of reaſon 
« only;” and he infiſts, that Abel could not hase 
offered in faith without the word of God; and 
that he did not offer” according to his own pleaſure 
« and fancy, but by the direction of the Holy Spirit, 
« Adam doubtleſs being the interpreter, and ſetting an 1 
« example here.” The fame thing he proves at large, [ 
in Sum. de fed. 5 505. on Gen. iv. F 14. 19. 20. And 1 
another of thoſe, whoſe opinion we are now exami- | 
ning, writes to this purpoſe : The ſacrifices of be- | 
« hevers were doubtleſs of divine inſtitution:“ which 
after he had proved by various arguments, he thus 
concludes: © In fine, if God made a diſtinction be- 
« tween clean and unclean animals before the deluge, 
e which was done on account of ſacrifices, doubtleſs 
« God alſo appointed ſacrifices.” But in every facri- 
fice there was a remembrance of fins not yet expiated; 
and, as Athanaſius ſpeaks, @uw77uic, a —_— of, 


and a hand- writing, which was very much againſt the 
ſacrificers. For the reproaching with fin conſiſts not 
only in this, that the offering of ficrifces was limited 2 


to a certain time and place, as was done under Moſes ; 
but in the very offering of the ſacrifices ; for when a 
man flew and burnt the animals which God granted 
him for food, he thereby ſigniſied, that he himſelf de- 
ſerved deſtruction ; nay, and to periſh in avenging 
* Momma on the threefold @conomy, book i. chap. 3. þ 30. 
Vo. I. 1 3 | 
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flames for ever; and that he who, by the one offer- 
12g of himſelf, was truly to expiate the ſins of all the 
elect, was not yet come: and that when he offered 
frolicſome animals, who are apt to go aſtray from the 
flock, unleſs kept by the ſhepherd, — were ſig · 
nified the guilt of tin and our going aſtray, as very 
learned men have obſerved from If. hii. 6. 

XXII. It is therefore ſtrange, that a great man, in 
Before the law there anſwer to this queſtion, Whether A- 
were alſo ſacrifices bel's ſacriſic ewas propitiatory or eu- 
tor fin. chariſtical? ſhould fay, © that before 
« Moſes's time ſacrifices for fins were not inſtituted 
e by God, the defign of which was to accuſe of fin *. 
That this is ſaid without proof, appears plain: 1. Be- 
cauſe in that caſe no facrifices were inſtituted before 
| Moſes, to be types of the propitiatory facrifice of- 
Chriſt. For as it was neceſſary there ſhould be an 
agreement between the type and. antitype, thoſe fa- 
ckifices, which ſhadowed forth the propitiatory facri- 
fice of Chriſt, were alſoin their meaſure propitiatory ; 
that is, they ſo expiated fin to the cleanſing of the 
fleſh, as at the ſame time to condemn fin, and to ſhew, 
that they were not ſufficient tor its real expiation, be- 
cauſe they were to be often repeated. Neither do 
the learned doubt, but that the facrifices even of the 
oldeſt patriarchs were facraments and types of Chriſt's 
ſacrifice ; for they write, in expreſs words, that the 
« fathers offered before Moſes's time the lame facri- 
e fices with Moſes, and apt to fignity the ſame things f.“ 

„It alfo appears, that Job, who, it is probable, lived 

b. :fore, certainly without the Moſaic polity, offered 
ru burnt-offerings for his children and friends, in or- 
der to expatiate the ſins they had committed f. Now, 
the end of 2 burnt-affering is, to be accepted for 
40 * that offers, to make atonement for him, Lev. 
i. 4. And by fuch facrifices the believers of that 

« time teſtified,” (which is the learned perſon's own 
obſervation ), + that they acknowledged, that ſuch 2 


Cocceius in Gen. vi. $ 1. f Ibid. 20. f Job i. 5. and ii. 8 
| in JÞb 1 1. 5. | 
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<« ſatisfaction was due to God, which was not poſſible 
e for themſelves to make.” This was a charge of 
guilt and inability ; which the ſame great man could 
not conceal, when he treats of the burnt-offerines 
offered by Job, at the command of God, for his 

friends ; and expreſſes himſelf thus “: For though 
* many facrifices were flain, and the man indeed, 
< upon offering a beaſt, was no longer deemed a an- 
« ner, but a righteous perſon among men; yet cox- 
© SCIENCE WAS ACCUSED OF $1N, and conſequently 
* offerings were both to be accumulated and repeated 
« without end.“ See the ſame author on Job ix. 28. 
but eſpecially on Job vu. 1. Job complains not, 
ſays he, © of that ſervitude, whereby we obey God; 
„but of that laid on the fathers, which is a heavy 
c yoke of fear, and of the terror of the law, with 
'« the greateſt incumbrance of ceremonies. —But tho? 
* Job ſeems to have lived before the law of Moles, 
* and not to have been loaded with ſo many ceremo- 
* nies as the Iſraelites; yet his condition was no bet- 
ce ter than theirs.” There were therefore, in the ſi · 
critices which God enjoined from the beginning, a re- 
proaching with, and an accuſation of fin ; and con- 
ſequently a yoke, not conſiſtent with that liberty of 
the fathers, which theſe learned mea imagine. 

XXIII. And what will they anſwer us with reſpect 
to circumciſion ? Was not that alſo a yoke ? Circur-cifion 
ſince it was © not to be performed with- alio a yore. 
% out blood, and mixed with much pain and ſhame.” 
Was there not in it an accuſation of fin ? * When the 
e new. born infant could not enter into God's cove- 
« nant, without firſt ſhedding his blood. Whence 
* this facrament was performed on the genital mem- 
* ber, to denote the original ſtain ; and by the cut- 
ting off of a ſmall part ot the fleſh, the * hole man 
& was declared to be worthy of death 14 Let the 
learned perſons here acknowledge their own words. 
And what is more plain from the holy writings of 


In Job xl. 8. + Burman. f nopf 1b” 7 e. 5.8 9 
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the New Teſtament, than that circumciſion was con- 
ſidered by the apoſtles as the principal part of the 
heavy yoke *? Nevertheleſs, it does not appear, 
that Moſes made any addition of rigour to it; ha- 
ving been, long before, enjoined upon Abraham at firſt 
under pain of being cut off. From whence we con- 
clude, that the condition of the ancient patriarchs is 
too much extolled above that of the Jewiſh church, 
when it is inſiſted, that they lived in liberty, with 
out any charge of ſin, without any yoke ; h we 
readily grant, that the ſervitude was height and 
the yoke made heavier under the Mofaic polity. And 
this is what we had to ſay on the firſt period. 
XXIV. They make the la to be the ſecond period, 
| The arguments of thoſe, who under which they would have 
begin the Old Teſtament the Old Teſtament to begin: 
from mount Sinai. which they define, to be © the 
« will and purpoſe of God, whereby he determined 
* to give ſome of Abraham's poſterity, as his own 
e people, the inheritance of the land of Canaan as his 
* own land.” And they add, that this teſtament 
“ commenced from the departure out of Egypt, and 
from mount Sinai.” Which a very learned perſon 
endcavours to prove by ſeveral arguments brieily 
joined together in the following manner f. The 
icripture fays , that God made the Old Teſtament 
with the fathers, when he brought them out 
ot Egypt; that is, called them to the inheritance 
of the land, as of a pledge, &c. In like man- 
ner Paul | ſays, that the two teſtaments were ſig- 
nifed by Hagar and Sarah, and that the firſt was tru- 
ly from mount Sinai. The fame Paul fays J, Nei- 
ther the firſt teſtament was [initiated] dedicated without 
bleed. He has his eye on Exod. xxiv. 8. He fays 
rena, It was initiated; therefore that teſtament 
then became and, new. Conſequently, that teſla- 
Ace xv. 5. compared with ver. 10. + Cocceii Sum. theol. c. 


53. 4 3. Animadverſ. ad 83 quæſt. 5 2. confer præfat. in epiſt. ad 
iphel. 2 Jer. xxxi. 32. || Gal. iv. 24. + Heb. ix. 18. 
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ment was then introduced. Nay, it is ſaid, The 
Lord our God mode @ covenant with us in Horeb : the Lord 
made not this covenant with our fathers x. How can we 
concerve, that the fathers had that which, we are 
told, had not been intimated to them ? 
F XXV. Our reflections on this ſubject, which we 
ubmit to the examination of the Old T 
learned, are theſe. 1. They feem een dees Gees 
to confine the Old Teſtament lotment of the land of 
within too narrow bounds, who Canaan. 
define it only by the deſtination of the land of Ca- 
Naan as a pledge of heaven ; as we ſhewed F 2. Doubt- 
lefs, according to the Old Teſtament, the inheritance 
of the land of Canaan was given to the Ifraclites : but 
this does not complete the whole ſubſtance of the Old 
Teſtament, which Paul clearly enough declares , 
without ſpeaking any thing of the land of Canaan, 
conſiſted in a typical proſpect of the heavenly inheri- 
tance, and comprized every thing that imports a typi- 
cal ſervitude, and was to be aboliſhed upon the intro- 
duction of the New Teſtament. 

XXVI. 2. When learned men ſay, that the Old 
Teſtament commences from the de- : 
parture out of Egypt, and from on + q oo 2 
mount Sinai, and call it the will or not made at mount Si- 
purpoſe of giving the land of Ca- — 430 years 
naan, they underſtand not by that 
will or that purpoſe, the counſel or decree of God, 
as it is from eternity; nor the execution of that de- 
cree, which was not effected at mount Sinai, but for- 
ty years after, when, under the conduct of Joſhua, 
they were introduced into the land: but they under 
ſtand the declaration of the counſel of God by an irre- 
vocable promiſe. Now, that promiſe was not firſt made 
at mount Sinai, but long before, even to the patri- 
arch Abraham, four hundred and thirty years before 
the giving of the law ; Unto thy ſeed will I give this 
land 1. And it was confirmed by ſolemn figns, and 

* Deut.v. 2. 3. + Gal. iv. and Heb. ix. 1 Gen. xn. 
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ſealed by the blood of ſacrifices . Whence we con- 
clude, that, if the Old Teſtament be the declaration 
of the will of God, about giving the land of Canaan, 
it did not commence from Moſes, but from Abraham. 
XXVIL. 3. Hence appears, what anſwer ought to 
| xxxi 32. and Gal. be given to Jer. xxxi. 32. and Gal. 
_ the abjeR is not iv. 24. namely, that the firſt in- 
tte 2 1 I the ſtitution of the Old Teſtament is 
ment, but its not treated of in theſe places, but 
ſolemn conkrmation. the ſolemn renewal 8 
tion of it, and the acceſſion of many new rites, which 
we mentioned F 18. For God himſelf teſtified oftener 
than once about that time, that he did all thoſe things 
in virtue of his covenant entered into with Abra- 
ham. God remembered his covenant with Abraham +, 
&c. And I will bring you in unto the land, concerning 
the which I did fwear | with my uplifted hand] to give 
it to Abraham, to Iſaac, and to Jacob: and I will give 
it you for an heritage}. It therefore remains, that the 
teſtament about giving the land of Canaan, was not 
then firſt publiſhed, but folemnly repeated, when God 
was now meditating the accompliſhment of it. And 
this is what Jeren. iah and Paul intend in the places 
quoted. 3 GEES 
XXVIII. 4. What the apoſtle ſays, Neither the 40, 
— teſtament was [initiated] dedicated 
1 —4 4 — without blood 4 very general, and 
referred to the firtt fa» may be extended to the firſt ſacri- 
crifices. fices, which were ſlain at God's com- 
mand. The very learned Cloppenburg from the 
fame paſſage of Paul inſiſts, that there was no inter- 
val of time between the firſt promiſe of the future 
ſeed of the woman, and the ſirſt ſacriſice. The a- 
ce poltle,” ſays he, confirms this our opinion, when 
« he {ays, that the Old Teſtament was not dedica- 
« ted without blood, and that without ſhedding of 
& blood there is no remiſſion of fins. For hence it 


Gen. xv. 7. + Exod. ii. 24. f Chap. vi. 3. Lieb. ir. 12, 
In Schola ſacrificiorum, problem, I. 8 3. 
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follows, that, with that promiſe about the future 
« ſeed of the woman, there was either no ſolemniaing 
« of the ſpiritual covenant of God with man, by 
« which he might hope for and believe the remiſſion 
« of fins, or that there was none without ſhedding 
of blood.” The apoſtle, indeed, mentions what 
we have in Exod. xxiv. as an example. But it does 
not thence follow, that no other example of that 
truth could be given before that; or that any would 
miltake the ſubject, who ſhould add to the apoſtle's 
argument, what we find Gen. xv. about the beaſts 
which were {lain by Abraham. 

XXIX. And the term dedicated ought not to be fo 
inſiſted upon, as if that neceſſari- 
ly inferred, that the teſtament, _ theterm reger. 
thus dedicated, was entirely can be made, that the te- 
new. For even that may be ſaid fament was then entirely 
to be dedicated, which is again 
ſolemnly dedicated, though the thing itſelf was 
in being long before. Thus the author of 1 Macc. 
chap. vi. writes about the temple profaned by 
Antiochus, x tytx un 73 ayi2ouz ws To TpoTEpOn, and 
the ſanctuary was dedicated as before. Yet Antiochus 
| had not deſtroyed the ſanctuary, fo as to make it ne- 
ceſſary to build one entirely new, but had only 
ned it, which Judas Maccabeus puritied *, and thus 
dedicated it to God. From this was v rain, the feaſt 
of the dedication, John x. 22 f. On which place Groti- 
vs comments; * *E2zz»i4u, to dedicate, whence the 
„ appellation #«z/»z, the feaſt of dedication, is in 
« Hebrew THR, which is uſed of any dedication, whe- 
6 ther the arſt, or that which is renewed.“ And in- 
deed, when the apoſtle was ſaying g, that Chriſt b, 
tonſecrated a way to heaven, he by no means intimated, 
that there was no way to heaven before that time. 

XXX. But let us grant, that the Old Tcitament was 
then new ; and that this may be It may be granted the Old 
piov cd by the word: „NE RY HE 5 Tellament was then new, 
f * Ckaę. ir. gz, f John x. * 1 Heb. x. 20. 
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not abſolutely, but circum. let us alſo grant, that the apo- 
ſantially. ſtle, ſpeaking of the ſhedding of 
blood, with which the teſtament was dedicated, | Tu 
not look back to any time prior to that deſcribed Ex- 
od. xxiv. Yet nothing will be concluded in favour of 
the hypotheſis. For the Old Teſtament was certainly 
new at that time, not abſolutely, and in its whole ſub- 
tance, but only with reſpect to thoſe circumſtances, 
under which it was propoſed to Iſrael, promiſing them 
the immediate poſſeiſion of the land of Canaan, for an 
inheritance, together with the impoſition of ſo many 
new rites. We ought to be upon our guard againſt 
being guilty of the fophiſm, called arguing from what 
15 hypothetical to what is abſolute. As theſe things 
are neither unſkilfully nor improbably obſerved by ve- 
ry learned men, I could have wiſhed, that hard fay- 
ing had not dropt from the learned perſon, that they 
who thus proceed, © wreſt this paffage contrary to the 
* meaning of the Holy Ghoſt.” Is this a diſpute of 
ſuch a nature, that it cannot be determined, without 
ſuch thunders and lightnings of language ? 

' XXRL. On Deut. v. 2. 3. many things have been 
The covenant not exhibited taken notice of by interpreters. 
20 the fathers in the ſame Nothing appears to us more 
form as to the Ifraclite. ſimple and ſolid, than what the 
very learned Dutch interpreters have obſerved, to the 
following p e: That this covenant was not enter- 
ed into with the fathers, in the ſame manner, with all 
its circumſtances and particular laws, and in that form 
(as we uſe to ſpeak), in which it was revealed to Iſrael 
at Sinai or Horeb. For even the believing patriarchs 
had the ſubſtance of the moral and ceremonial law, 
and, by the of God, managed their religious 
worſhip according to it. This expoſition is confirmed 
chiefly by two reaſons. 1. 'That it is no new thing in 
the facred writings, for ſomething not mentioned be- 
fore to be ſaid, and revealed at that time, when it is 
more clearly diſcovered, and ſome new additions made 
to it. Thus the apoſtle writes concerning the myſte- 
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ry of the goſpel, Which was kept ſecret fince the world 
began, but now 15 made manifeſt : and yet the ſame a- 
poſtle ſays, preached before the goſpel to Abraham +, and 
to the other ancient fathers f. It was therefore kept 

ſecret not ſimply, but in a comparative ſenſe; not 
hed in the fame manner, as now. The apoſtle 
himſelf thus explains the matter: Which in other ages 
was not made known unto the ſons of men, as it is Now 
revealed to his holy apoſtles l. What God here ſays may 
be taken in the ſame ſenſe ; that he did not make this 
covenant with their fathers, namely, in the fame man- 
ner and form, by ſpeaking to them from the midſt of 
thunderings and lightnings, giving them the law of 
the covenant written with his own hand, with an ad- 
dition of ſo many ceremonies. 2. Nor can theſe words 
of God only be explained to the ſame ſenſe, but they 
alſo ſeem to require the very ſame meaning. For fince 
the decalogue, which conſtitutes the principal part of 
the federal precepts, was likewiſe, with reſpect to its 
ſubſtance, given to the ancient patriarchs, as God's 
covenant-people, for a rule of gratitude and a new life; 
and the ſum of it was comprized in thoſe words, with 
which God, when he formerly entered into covenant 
with Abraham, addreſſed him, I am the almighty God; 
wall continually before me, and be thou | ſincere | perfect } ; 
it cannot therefore abſolutely be denied, that that co- 
venant, whofe firſt and principal law is the decalogue, 
was alſo entered into with the ancient patriarchs. Nei- 
ther, as has been often hinted, do all the ceremonies 
owe their original to Sinai or Horeb. From the whole! 
conclude, that it cannot be proved from the alleged paſ- 
ages, that the Old Teſtament took its firit commence- 
ment from the departure out of Egypt, or from mount 
Sinai; and that it is more probable, and more agree- - 
able to the analogy of icripture, to adhere to the recei- 
ved opinion. But how great the difference is between 


* Rom. xvi. 25. 26. f Gal. iti. 8. t Heb. iv, 2, # Eph. ii. 2 
4 Gen. xvu. 1. | | 
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the of the Old and New Teſtament, and 


what q prerogatives the laſt has above the firſt, we ſhall 


explain, but not in a careleſs manner, in its proper 
time and place. 
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